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PREFACE. 



About twelve mouths ago I commenced a series 
of papers in the Dailif News on the chief prisons of 
the metropolis. My object was twofold : (1) to 
{xaint the actual condition of these little-known 
establishments at the present time ; and (2) to lay 
before the public such facts as help to form a judg- 
ment on the comparative merits of the various 
schemes of criminal treatment now in course of open 
trial. The revelations made in the course of these 
inquiries were found to possess for the public a far 
greater interest than I could have expected. The 
articles were copied as Uicy appeared into seveitd 
London and provincial papers. They were trans- 
lated from time to time into French and German ; 
they were also reprinted in America. So favourable 
a reception induced me to revisit and report upon 
some of the chief prisons in the provinces, and to 
adopt the idea of collecting the reports into a volume 
on Uieir completion. 




Vm PREFACE. 

The latter circximstance led me also to enlarge the 
plan, 80 as to take in the Past as well as the Present 
— the Political Dungeon as well as the Felon's Cell. 
The "papers" had, consequently, to be rewritten and 
greatly increased in length ; in fact, they can only 
be considered as the germs of the present work, two- 
thirds of which is entirely new. 

A few words will suffice as to the som'ces whence 
my information is derived. So far as regards the 
actual condition of the various prisons, all the state- 
ments are made from personal knowledge and on 
my own responsibility. The details given in respect 
to their past history are nearly all gleaned from my 
own reading. The Tower only excepted, the London 
prisons have never yet found a historian : a case of 
neglect by no means merited, considering how closely 
they are connected with the social and literary 
history of our country. Nearly all the information 
which is still extant lies widely scattered in plays, 
poems, letters, biographies, and sermons. It was not 
my purpose — as will be foimd explained elsewhere — 
to collect these fragments ; but I have not omitted 
to weave into my work such of them as seemed to 
me to possess a peculiar interest, anecdotical, social, 
or literary. I indulge in the hope that this volume 
will supply a long-felt desideratum in the literatiu^ 
of our domestic history. 
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It only remiuns for me to express my thanks to 
the several Governors and Chaplains of the gaols 
visited, for the uniform kindness with which they 
offered every facility for inspecting the establish- 
ments mider their charge. To William Merry, Esq. 
of Berkshire, to Joseph Adshead, Esq. of Manchester, 
and to the authorities at the Home Office, I am mor^ 
especially indebted. To (Colonel Cathcart, Deputy- 
Lieutenant of the Tower, and to George L. Ches- 
terton, Esq. I owe a debt of gratitude for which an 
acknowledgment is but a poor i*etiuii. And last — 
but not least, — let me express my deep obligations 
to T. Duffus Hardy, Esq. Keeper of the Tower 
Records, for his assistance in reading and decipher- 
ing such of the old papers of his office iis contained 
any new and curious matter there available for my 
purposes. 

W. H. D. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Crimt anlt (triminalfl. 

Thkrb are, I believe, few men who can visit for 
the first time in their lives one of the great prisons 
of the metropolis of England unmoved by strange 
and curious sensations. If the visitor possess a 
tender heart, his feelings will be stirred within liim 
as they are seldom stirred at sight ; if he be one 
with a thoughtful mind, he will encounter objects 
which will haimt his brain for weeks. No man can 
make a series of such visits — going the round of the 
London gaols — without having his attention called, 
almost coerced, to ponder some of the darkest and 
most serious questions which perplex society and 
agitate judges, writers, and statesmen, in our day 
and generation — the moral and social corruptions 
which lead men into crime ; its effect upon society 
generally, and upon the individual who commits it 

D 
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in partioular; the theory of thoee rights, natural 
and legal, which it is held to cause the forfeit of; 
the duties of the social body to those children of 
misfortune or neglect from which criminals for the 
most part spring ; the nature of the charge which 
the state assimies when it siezes the person of the 
law-breaker, and the responsibilities which it thereby 
takes upon itself These questions again serve to open 
up many others — the moral condition of the poor; 
the causes of poverty and ignorance ; the wide sepa- 
ration and want of sympathy between the higher 
and lower classes, and the thousand evils which 
result to society from this unfortunate estrangement 
Indeed, the prison may be considered as standing in 
the centre of a vast and most important group of 
social problems. But, as a nation, we are only just 
awaking to a sense of its importance to any other 
than the criminal class. The prison was long an 
unknown, and it is still a little known, world. Tlie 
first glance of it almost always repels, as any one 
who, in his days of sight-seeing, had been induced to 
go over Newgate or Giltspur -street Compter, will 
know when he recalls his own, sensations as the 
heavy door grated back upon its hinge, and the 
warder bowed him once more into the open air. It 
is only after many thoughts that the visitor over- 
comes the preventive power of those feelings of pain 
and disgust which ever result from a first contact 
with naked crime. By the help of a little bene- 
volent logic, these feelings in time give place to 
something better. Curiosity anses perhc^s first; 
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iben interest; then enthusiasm. From the day 
when Howard began his labours in the cells of Bed- 
ford to our own time, such has been the process with 
a few men and women of ardent dispositions ; but 
with how few 1 One may almost count them on the 
digits of a hand. Onesiphorus Paul, William Wilber- 
foroOy Fowell Buxton, Elizabeth Fry, Sarah Martin, 
Thomas Wright — are there other besides these worthy 
to rank in the same class with John Howard t It 
would be easy to name many, living and dead, who, 
by their writings, visits, votes, and benefactions, have 
done good service to the cause of prison reform, and 
to the whole circle of social improvements with which 
the prison is connected ; but they would hardly class 
with these devoted men and women. 

There is one reason why so little is popularly 
known respecting the London prisons to which atten- 
tion ought to be drawn — the difficulty in obtaining 
access to them. In the case of the Natiuiial Pri- 
sons — such as Millbauk, Pcntonville, Uic Hulks, 
Parkhurst, and the Quoen^s Prison — it is necessary 
to obtain a warrant from the Secretary of State ; in 
the case of the City or County Prisons — such as New- 
gate and Qiltspur-strcet Compter, or Coldbatli-ficlds 
and Horsemonger-lane — the visitor must get an order 
from a magistrate of city or county who happens tu 
be for the time a visiting justice ; and for every 
distinct visit a distinct warrant must be presented. 
Practically, these prohibitions prevent the geucnil 
public from gaining admission to these gaols, and 
learning what is going on in them : even persons 
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who devote a large portion of their lives to such 
researches, and have high connexions, sometimes find 
obstacles thrown in their way which lead to ah ex- 
penditure of time and patience, much better laid out 
in the gaol itsel£ 

The remedy for this evil is simple enough — ^remove 
or modify the restrictiona There needs to be no mys- 
teiy about the gaol system. To secure their efficacy, 
punishments should be rendered more public than 
they are now. This is a view of the question which 
the wisest prison reformers, from Howard down to 
Elizabeth Fry, have all taken. Then, for the rate- 
payer, he certainly has a right to see how his money 
is being spent in these, costiy place& His interests, 
moral and monetary, are deeply concerned in the 
manner in which they are conducted. If there be 
abuses on the one side, or extravagant outiay on the 
other, he ought to be frilly aware of the facts. At 
present he is not, and, with the existing barriers 
to all personal researches, cannot hope to become. 
If there are no abuses, no absurd waste of public 
means, he is clearly entitled to the satis&ction of 
being aware that there are not The policy which 
closes the prison doors to general inspection is a 
policy which saves some trouble and screens some 
things which would ill bear the test of discussion ; 
but it is wretchedly short-sighted, and fruitful of a 
thousand evils. If public opinion could be brought 
to bear upon the city prisons with the force which 
arises from intimate personal knowledge, the abomina- 
tions which now disgrace the citizens of London in 
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the eyes of America and Europe would not be suf- 
fered to remain another week. But aa it is, the 
dweller in London knows little or nothing of the 
matter. I have no hesitation in asserting, that the 
Tery persons who pass daily within sight of Newgate 
know less of what is going on within its walls than 
the same number and class of men who walk the 
Broadway, the Boulevards, and the Thier-garten. This 
may sound incredible to men not conversant with 
the state of opinion on such matters, but it is never- 
theless true. The condition of our prisons is better 
known — the subject excites more interest, is more 
talked about in society, is more frequently discussed 
in the press — in New York, in Paris, and in Berlin, 
than in London itself 1 To our shame be it said. 

The surest way to create a popular interest in the 
prison, (and in the problems with which it deals,) is to 
submit it to the influences of public sentiment and 
public opinion. Precedents are not wanting for the 
oourse now recommended. In many of the Ame- 
rican gaols the principle of admitting the public on 
payment of a small foe has been adopted, and, it is 
said, with the beet results. A strong objection, how- 
ever, lies against the exaction of a fee. The beet plan 
is that adopted in the Preston House of Correction. 
It is open &eely to all the world. No charge is made ; 
no order is required ; and no one is ever refused 
admission without solid reasons for the refusal. In 
the visitors* book, the strangest contrasts may be 
read. On the same page may be seen the signature 
of the Russian prince and tlie Yorkshire artixan ; 
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the French marquis and the Preston hand-loom 
weaver; the minister of state, the journalist, the 
magistrate, and the peasant. This is as it ought to 
be everywhere ; the cause or the consequence of this 
publicity is, that the great experiment of penal cor- 
rection is being both more humanely, and, everything 
considered, probably more successfully, conducted in 
the Preston House of Correction than in any other 
prison in this country. 

The writer will feel himself rewarded if his remarks 
should lead to a discussion of this important point; 
he is convinced that the best, if not the only way to 
prevent theoretic extravagance and practical abuses, 
is to place the prison police imder the saf^^uard of 
public good sense and public morals. 

It is hoped that the following chapters will open 
\ip and lead to the discussion of some questions of 
popular interest on prisons of which it may be desir- 
able to say a few words in this place. 

1. With regard to the past history of the London 
prisons. It has formed no part of the writer's plan to 
give a detailed history of each : the materials for such 
a work exists but they are hardly worth the labour of 
collecting and arranging. The chief interest which 
attaches to the past history of the London prisons 
lies in the eminent men who have been confined, 
and the historic scenes which have been enacted, in 
them. The mor6 important of these he has referred 
to, especially in the case of men who have left their 
names stamped upon the literature of their country. 
This mine of interest is one which has been little 
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woi^ed. The most yoluminous historiaiis of London 
omit to connect some of the most illustrious names 
with the prisons in which they were confined for 
political opinions or for conscience sake. Even the 
historian of the Tower has overlooked some of the 
most interesting cTcnts in the records of that great 
state prison. Of course, within the limits of a work 
like this, the historic interest of the Tower can be 
little more than glanoed at The same must also be 
said of the Fleet, Marshalsea, and Newgate. It is 
believed, nevertheless, that these glances, brief as 
they are, convey a more complete and accurate idea 
of the past history of these famous prisons than can 
otherwise be obtained in a popular form. 

2. With respect to the moral and material oon^ 
dition of the London prisons at the present tim& 
On these two points it is hoped that a good deal of 
information is afforded. Few prisons in this country 
ore in a satisfactory moral state ; the very nature of 
the institution, so liable to abuses and neglects — to 
fiftults of over-severity on one side, imd injudicious 
indulgence on the other — makes it difficult to preserve 
even the appearance of moral order in them ; but, for 
such groflsness of abuse, such wanton neglect of every 
chance of doing good, such wicked connivance at cor- 
ruption, as may be found in some of the London 
prisons, will probably shock every manly and gene- 
rous sentiment. The mind must be loet to all sense 
of shame which can witness tlie abominations of 
Horsemonger-lane or Giltspur-street Compter with- 
out feelings of scorn and indignation. To quote 
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here only a couple of fisujts in illustration : — In 
Giltspur-street Compter the prisoners sleep in small 
cells, little more than half the size of the model cell 
at PentonyiUe, which is calculated (on the suppo- 
sition that the cell is to be ventilated on the best 
plan which science can suggest, regardless of cost) to 
be just laige enough for one inmate. The cell in 
Giltspur-street Compter is little more than half the 
size, and, is either not ventilated at all, or is venti- 
lated very imperfectly. I have measured it, and 
know exactly the quantity of air which it will hold, 
and have no doubt but that it coutains less than any 
human being ought to breathe in, in the course of a 
night. Well, in this cell, in which there is hardly 
I'oom for them to lie down, I have seen Jive persons 
locked up, at four o'clock in the day, to be there 
confined, in darkness, in idleness, to pass all those 
hours, to do all the offices of nature, not inerely in 
each other's presence, but crushed by the narrow- 
ness of their den into a state of filthy contact 
which brute beasts would have resisted to the last 
gasp of life ! Think of these five wretched beings — 
men with souls, and gifted with human reason — 
condemned^ day by day, to pass in this imutterably 
loathsome manner two-thirds of their time ! Can 
we wonder if these men come out of prison, after 
three or four months of such treatment, prepared to 
commit the most revolting crimes? Could five of 
the purest men in the world live together in such a 
manner without losing every attribute of good which 
had once belonged to them f He would be a rash 
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man who would dare to answer^ — ^Yes. Take the other 
&ct firom Newgate. In any of the female wards may 
be seen, a week before the sessions, a collection of 
persons of every shade of guilt, and some who are 
innocent. I remember one case particularly. A ser- 
vant girl^ of about sixteen, a fresh-looking healthy 
creature, recently up from the country, was charged 
hj her mistress with stealing a brooch. She was in 
the same room — ^lived all day, slept all night — with 
the most abandoned of her sex. They were left 
alone ; they had no work to do ; no books— except a 
few tracts for which they had no taste — to read. 
The whole day was spent, as is usual in such prisons, 
in telling stories — the groes and guilty stories of their 
own lives. There is no form of wickedness, no aspect 
of vice, with which the poor creatine s mind would 
not be compelled to grow familiar in tlie few weeks 
she passed in Newgate awaiting trial. When the 
day came, the evidence against her was found to be 
the lamest in the world, and she was at once acquitted. 
That she entered Newgate innocent I have no doubt ; 
but who shall answer for the state in which she 
lellitt 

It must be recollected that those are not isolated 
cases. They are of constant occurrence. Whenever 
Giltspur-strcet Compter is a little crowded, five per- 
sons arc fonxHl into its wretched kennels : in the 
best of times, thr^e sleep in them. There probably 
never passes a week in which some equally deplo- 
rable scene is not being enacted in Newgate. 

The existence of such monstrous evils lias produced, 
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in the natural course of things^ errors in the oppodtd 
extreme. From such obyious neglects, men of be- 
neyolent but crotchety minds have passed to the 
notion that sodetj should treat the criminal better 
than it treats the honest artizan. Hence the cosily 
extravagance of the model cell, with its scientific 
ventilation — its elaborately adjusted temperature, 
kept at the nicest point of comfort by means of 
valyes, which let in warm air or cool air as the case 
may require — its bells and signals — its ingenious 
contrivance for the supply of hot water and cold 
water at the will of the felon or burglar — and its 
thousand other absurdities. It is the wickedness 
of Newgate which has led to the folly of Pentonville. 
The time is coming — and it may be hoped is not fiEur 
distant — when we shall settle down at the just mean, 
equally removed from barbarism and fatuity. 
^ 3. With regard to the various systems of gaol 
discipline. It will be well perhaps, in this place, to 
give a bird's eye view of the chief systems which find 
advocates at the present day in England ; these are 
five in number: — 1. The City System. 2. The 
Separate System. 3. The Silent System. 4. The 
Mixed System. 5. The Mark System. 

The City System, or no system, is that which 
obtains in Giltspur-street Compter and Newgate, 
Horsomongor-lane and Lancaster Castle. The chief 
negative features seem to be these — no work, no in- 
struction, no superintendence ; the chief positive 
features — idleness, illicit gaming, filthiness, moral 
and material disorder, unnatural crowding together, 
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unlimited license — ^broken at times by seyerities at 
which the sense of justice rerolts, — and uniyersal 
corruption of each other. These are the charac- 
teristics, which, well merited as they are, have given 
to the prisons in which they are known to obtain the 
name of the City of London system. It is necessary 
to observe, that no one openly justifies these evils ; 
the bronze face of mammon himself is not equal to 
such a task ; but many, by their votes or by their 
silence, help to perpetuate them, who would shrink 
from such guilt with horror, could they but see it 
occasiomdly with their own eyes. 

On the subject of the Separate System, much in- 
foimation will be foimd in the reports on Pcntonvillei 
Reading, and Wakefield New Gaol. Enough is there 
said, to suggest that, as it is now conducted, the model 
system is a costly mistake, and will most likely end in 
a complete failure. The Silent System will be found 
described imder the head of Coldbath-fields, the 
New Bailey, and Tothill-ficlds Prisons. Their errors, 
and the vices which belong to them, are pointed out 
in detail. The same may be said of the Mixed 
System, as carried out in Millbank and Preston House 
of Correction* The Mark S}'8tem I shall describe in 
this place, as unfortunately no opportunity will pre- 
sent itself in the separate reports of existing prisons. 
This, the most comprehensive and philosophical of 
all schemes of criminal treatment, is as yet untried 
in this coimtry. 

Justice has not been done to Captain Maconochie 
and his ideas. Taking an almost ultra-humane view 
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of the end of prison discipline — a view sufficientlj 
origina], though its elements are to be found in the 
penal philosophy of Beccaiia and the older writers, 
to cause it to be received with gibes and scorn from 
men who would not take the trouble to understand 
it — ^he waa only permitted to make trial of his 
system where no conceivable system would or coidd 
work well — in Norfolk Island — amongst transported- 
transports, the most depraved, most self-abandoned 
human beings, perhaps, on the earth's surface. Even 
there he did not fail On the contrary, those who 
are most intimately acquainted with the island, 
before and after his administration, consider it a 
signal success ; and, allowing for the lack of powers 
and proper means to work with, every candid reader 
will concur in the opinion. To an extent which 
seems miraculous when we look back upon it, he 
succeeded in taming the hitherto tameless, making 
the savage gentle, and calling out human feelings 
from bosoms long dead to the amenities of life. In 
his hands, kindness really became a magic; and, 
although some of the results were to be attributed 
to the personal influence of Captain Macbnochie, 
they were chiefly the effect of a superior system. 

The Mark System may be conveniently divided 
into two parts : the science of public punishment, 
and the art of public punishment These parts are so 
for independent of each other, that one of them may 
be admitted by men who are unable to accept both. 
So far as the philosophy is concerned, the merits of 
the scheme belong more to the old jurists than to 
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Cafytain Maconochie ; the praise of haying reduced 
general and long-overlooked notions to a practicable 
«id oonairtent syBtom, U entirely his own. Beocaria 
taught the doctrine, that the offender who breaks 
the law, does a certain amount of injury to society — 
the value of which may be estimated and expressed 
in figures. There is no doubt of this. All adminis- 
trative justice is based upon it One man steals a 
watch — another, man filches an apple ; the first is 
transported for seven years ; the second is sent to 
the House of Correction for seven days. No one 
can sit and see the trials of a single session, without 
being made aware, that crime is even now appraised 
in a rude way, and punished according to its value. 
So fiur the doctrine of Boccaria is acted upon. 
But the Italian jurist would have the valuation 
regular and uniform. There is no measure of the 
enormity of a crime, he says, but the injury done to 
society. The attempt to value Uie injury sustained, 
would be sometimes rude, no doubt — for the problem 
would seldom be a simple one— but by means of a 
jur}% such an approach might be made, as would 
generally satisfy the sense of public justice. 

It is on obvious part of such a scheme, that the 
value of crime should not be expressed in time, but 
in labour. To sequestrate a man s tira?, is to se- 
questrate that which is partly not his own. Labour 
is a man's personal property. Time is a thing quite 
outside of hint He has a beneficial interest in it ; 
but it is not his. To lose it — to have it token away 
— is, no doubt, a great privation. It is so much 
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advantage lost ; but the loss is only negatiye. 
Sequestrate a man's labour, and you sequestrate 
himsel£ 

This is the first great feature of the mark system 
*— it substitutes labour-sentences for time-sentences. 
Instead of condemning a man to fourteen years 
imprisonment, Captain Maconochie would have him 
sentenced to perform a certain quantity of labour. 
(For convenience, the labour is represented by 
marks, instead of money, and hence the name of 
the system.) The whole of this labour he would be 
bound to perform before he could regain his freedom 
. — ^whether he chose to occupy one year or twenty 
years about it 

To those who are even slightly acquainted with 
the working of the gaol system, the advantages of 
labour over time-sentences must be obvioua The 
labour-punishment places the criminal's &te, to some 
extent, in his own power. It gives him the feeling 
of personal responsibility ; which the present mode 
of punishment robs him of The man serving out 
a fixed period, h|^ no object but to kiU the time. So 
far as his individual will and power is concerned, the 
interval is a dead waste which he wishes to pass as 
in a dream. He would be glad to sleep it out — ^to 
feel his aimless existence suspended — and therefore, 
is often found to court the infliction which confines 
him to his cell, because there. Time, his great enemy, 
whose slowness eats away his hope, and seems to his 
morbid mind to prolong his captivity, can most 
easily be cheated. Both in prisons and in hulk^ 
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I hare seen men who'preferred to be shut up for days 
and weeks in dark dungeons, with only bread and 
water for food, rather than go to school, or mind 
their work, or refrain from talking. 

Not the least deplorable result of the present 
system is the absolute disregard for the value of 
time which it creates. Time becomes associated 
only with the idea of suffering and constraint. The 
criminal learns to regard it as a foe to be got rid of — 
not as a friend to be cherished. ''Time was made 
for slaves "—aye, and for prisoners too, he thinks. 
Soon he loams to hate it. Think of a man who for 
years has cultivated a haliit of regarding time as an 
enemy to be avoided ! 

How can time be murdered 1 Can it be murdered 
innocently? This is an important question. Let 
any one consider how he has ever killed a day — 
even on hour ! According to present arrangement 
the criminal is placed in a position where he has 
nothing to do but stand aside — and watch the great 
stream flow past him. Captain Maconochio says truly 
that an aimless, dreaming life, is a corrupt one in 
almost any circumstances ; and a useless, wortli- 
less, and enfeebling one to boot. And yet weak- 
ness of character is the great cause of crime. To 
do anything to weaken the criminal still more, by 
way of strengthening his virtuous resolutions, is 
irredeemably absurd. One might as reasonably 
lower the diet of the poor, and heap up filth in their 
dwellings, by way of security against disease. 

That the labour-sentence is more just in principle 
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than the tiine-sentence now m use, there can be little 
doubt : that it would work more profitably for good 
is almost equally certain. The time-sentence, especi- 
ally under the clumsy and ineffective discipline of too 
many of our prisons, is a mere mockery of justice. 
It puts the offender imder restraint for a term, but 
it does not force him to do anything — ^to make any 
active reparation. It is still more injurious to the 
criminal ; it takes away all stimulus to exertion on 
his part; he feels himself powerless in the hands 
of his keeper. Do wliat he may, he has no con- 
trol over his own fate. Idle or industrious, dis- 
solute or orderly, he knows he must still serve out 
an inexorable number of hours, weeks or years. 
He is always looking forward to the day when, well 
or ill-behaved, he can defy his superiors, and laugh 
at their authority. Meanwhile his great object is to 
kill, not to improve, the time. If he achieves that 
end, he is content You may chastise his idleness, 
his bad conduct, his insolence, — ^he recks not The 
hardened offender cares but little for prison punish- 
ment> dark cells, and low diet, for they leave him 
his darling laziness. 

The labour-sentence would at once put an end to 
all these evils; it would caU out the more manly 
and hardy virtues. Under such a system, so far as 
human reason can foresee, there would be no skulk- 
ing — DO miserable tricks to get rid of days and 
weeks. Time needs only to be endxired, work must 
be done. The one class of sentences, therefore, 
appeals only to the passive faculties of the mind and 
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body; the other to the active. One inevitably 
breeds idleness, sloth, and apathy — the other as cer- 
tainly calls forth, or creates, the habit of industry, 
self-confidence, and hope. A man has no power 
over the progress of time, but he has over the 
progress of work. In the one case he is a slave to 
a necessity outside of himself; in the other he is a 
free agent, with a task before him but freedom at the 
end. As he puts forth his energies, he feels that he 
is conqueiing his own freedom — and at the same time, 
whether he knows it or not, he is developing the vir- 
tues which will make him worthy of it. If the hope 
of gain sweeten labour, the desire of freedom will be 
found to sanctify it The end will hallow the means. 
The habit of hard work which won the man*s liberty, 
will afterwards enable him to presence it The state 
of probation will become an iutegnU part of life — 
a bright, not a dark spot upon it, as it is now. 

Such a discipline must be, in an eminent degi'ee, 
healthy and invigorating. The individuid Bubjccted 
to it, is in a measure cast upon his own resources ; 
he is required under it to act for himself; and, 
if he have not yet acquitted, will soon Icarn, the 
art of 8elf-conti*oL Under the present system, ever}-- 
thing is done for the criminal. All responsibility 
is taken from him. He is unmanned, put into swad- 
dling bands again, and done for, like an infant He 
is made incapable of taking cai*e of himself — witli 
what results our gaol returns and tables of re-com- 
mitmenta only prove too fatally. 

Such a 8}*stem surely demands a fair and full trial 
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It is consonant to reason, and is authorized by the 
greatest writers on penal science. It has been 
already tried — under obvious and fiatal disadvan- 
tages — ^but with such an amount of success as justifies 
a more careful experiment. 

Captain Maconochie's ideas find more favour with 
statesmen than Captain Maconochie himself In 
carrying his schemes into effect, it is feared that 
his benevolent temper would induce him to err 
on the side of mercy and indulgence. There is 
perhaps reason for such a fear ; he is an ultra-human- 
itarian in theory, and no doubt his practice would 
be found to correspond. In this, I cannot but 
believe him wrong. A romantic tendemesis is mis- 
placed upon criminals. Kazors will not cut marble, 
however keen their edge : philanthropy alone will 
not prevent crime, however pure its motives. Our 
i*eformer attaches too much importance to reform of 
the individual : this reform is very essential^ but it 
is not all-essential. Captain Maconochie would 
strive to reform — ^avoiding as much as possible the 
very appearance of punishment He would consider 
the prison a moral hospital — the inmates of which 
are sent thither to be cm*ed at any cost, and then 
restored to society in a healthy state. This is very 
humane, but would it operate to prevent crime ? 
This is the question of questions. 

Our prison discipline will be very imperfect until 
it is both reformatory and deten-ing. At present we 
are in an experimental stage. For years we have 
been trying only to deter by means of fear. In 
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this we have failed — for crime has not decreased, if 
we take groups of yeara Perhaps it would be 
worth while to try the other extreme. Eyen failures 
are fruitful in lessons. The experiment would have 
mercy in its favour. But the interests concerned 
are of the gravest, and may not be lightly disturbed. 
Whatever the form of punishment, if social security 
is to result from it, it must include a power to deter. 
Reform of the criminal may be the firtt object of 
prison discipline ; but the ultimaie end is the pre- 
vention of crime. To society this is all-important ; 
in dealing with the offender you must not forget 
the world outside the coiirt Without it seethes and 
festers a huge mass of criminality which must also 
be dealt with from the judgment-seat If each crime 
stood alone, it would be easy enough to deal witli 
it ; but as it is, the whole mass of undetected crime 
must be spoken to in the sentence of the petty 
item. Justice is needed on both sides. The gre;.t 
object is to reconcile the gcKxl done to the violator 
of the law with the interests of society. There must 
be no premium placed upon crime. The gaol munt 
not be mode the means of social elevation. We 
must throw no temptation in tlie way of honcfvt 
poverty. Above all, we must not moke Uie gaol a 
college which can give diplomas of character and 
ability to its devft. Notliing can be mc»re undcidr- 
able than a state of things in which the having been 
in prison would be a recommendation. Nor, witli 
all proper deference to Captain Maconochie, is tliis 
possible. Skill may be acquired in prison — but not 
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character. So long as prisons are the chosen places 
of punishment for crime, a stigma, healthy and 
wholesome, will necessarily attach to them. No 
amount of teaching can i-emove the taint Industri- 
ally, even intellectually, the convict may be improved 
in prison ; but socially, morally, he must inevitably 
be lowered. Under the best of systems, he must 
lose more than he can gain : and there need be little 
fear that the honest will forget their virtues — give 
up their characters — to obtain the most perfect 
education which a prison could afford. 

4. With respect to the mode of dealing with dis- 
charged criminals. Some facts of interest are noted 
in connexion with this topic in the reports on Cold- 
bath-fields and Preston House of Correction, but 
the doings in this line to which I attach the most 
importance are those of Tliomas Wright, of Man- 
chester. 

At the time of one of my visits to the New 
Bailey, my attention was called by Mr. Councillor 
Adsliead to the case of two brothers who were 
among the boys. Their name is Kelly. They are 
Roman Catholics ; they formerly attended St. Augus- 
tine's chapel in Granby-row, and went to the Sunday- 
school connected with that establishment They 
lived in Little Ireland — the lowest and most dis- 
orderly part of the city — and belong to a numerous 
class in all the great towns of Lancashire, the English- 
born children of pauper Irish parents. Their ages 
are eleven and fifteen, and there is another brother 
of twenty-four. Their fether is a street-sweeper. 
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The child of eleven years was then undergoing his 
second sentence of six months* imprisonment, and 
it was his fourth time of being in gaol. The boy 
of fifteen was lying under sentence of transporta- 
tion for seven years — that being his tmith time of 
recommitment The young man of twenty-foiu* I 
subsequently saw in Lancaster Castle, where he is 
now idling out a twelve-months* sentence — being his 
eleventh time of imprisonment Together, these 
tliree brothers have been in prison four-aud-twenty 
times ; and the cost of their mere apprehension and 
trials amounts to 191/. 18«. Qd, This is, however, 
only a trifle of the expense to which they have put 
the commimity. Their maintenance in gaol must 
liave cost 150/. more. The one now sentenced to 
transportation will cost the country another 100/. 
at the lowest estimate. Then there is the most 
important item of all — tlie cost of their deprcila* 
tions. As a rule — a vague approximation probably, 
but still a sort of rule which has boon suggested by 
experience — tlie amount and value of a life, or part 
of a life, devoted to crimes against property, admits 
of valimtion. These Kell}'s have all l)een engaged 
in a course of pocket-picking, shop -lifting, and other 
petty felonies. Now, of course, in order to make a 
life of crime at ail eligible, a hoy must do a certain 
amount of business. Like other professional men, 
the thief can only reckon ujwn a |)cr ccntjige of 
profit upon his transactions. In di8|)08ing of stolen 
property, large sacrifices must he made. The receiver 
—the " Fence,** as he is called in tlio vernacular of 
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crime — ^will only give a fraction of the value for any 
article offered for sale. This is to be expected ; his 
risks are great, and he must be compensated. Hence 
the loss to the public and the gains to the thief bear 
but a remote relation to each other. Colonel Ches- 
terton proved by inquiries that, one day with another, 
the pocket-handkerchief stealer mtLst get in six a-day, 
or things of the same value — ^less will not " pay." 
If a man can*t do that^ he is obliged to abandon 
the business — and turn to some more profitable line. 
Now, six pocket-handkerchiefe, value two shillings 
each, make twelve shillings a-day loss to the public 
— sold at half price to the Fence, six shillings gain 
to tlie thief. This multiplied by seven days will 
give an income of forty-two shillings a-week. There 
is other evidence to the same effect. Some time 
ago, the police commission made it appear that the 
average income of London thieves is not less than 
forty shillings a-week each. Forty shillings clear 
gain to the thief represents — as will be imderstood 
from what has just been said about the Fence — at 
least eighty shillings clear loss to the honest part of 
the community. This is a low estimate, — for it is a 
notorious fact that stolen goods will sometimes only 
fetch a tenth or twelfth part of their value from the 
" Fences." Thus, after moderating the estimate on 
eveiy side, taking the lowest terms in eveiy part of 
the process, it appears that in London, boys following 
in the traces of the Kelljrs, plunder the community 
at the rate of eighty shillings a-week each, so long 
as their career lasts. How long it lasts is also a 
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matter of returns. The general average of the 
career of crime, in this country, before transporta- 
tion, is about six years : in that period the offender 
will undergo three or four imprisonments, and com- 
mit hundreds of offences. The eldest of these 
Kellys has been lucky in this respect : he has had 
more than his share of imprisonments, and long 
since passed his period of probation for a penal 
colony. Now, if we suppose the career of these 
throe brothers to represent twenty years of crime, 
and take the amount of their depredations at only 
sixty shillings a-week, the loss to tlie conmiunity 
will amount to no less than three thousand one 
hundred and twenty pounds. The accoimt then 
stands thus : — 

Twenty -four prowciitioDt . . . . £191 18 6 

M*iiiteiuinee in prison 150 

Seres jeart' transportation for one . 100 

Yaltte of depredations 3,120 

£3,561 18 G 



Tliis enormous sum — and it is piuT)08ely mucli 
untUrtiaUd — these three bojTj have cdrtady cost the 
public. How much more will they cost it? The 
hoy of 1 1 is only just beginning his active career : 
he of 24 is now a hardened, it may be feared, an 
incorrigible offender. Of this promising family there 
are five still younger children. With such con- 
nexions, what will become of them 1 How much 
will society suffer on their accounts? And Uiis is 
only looking at the matter in the lowest sense- 
that of the money-cost of the mischief VVlio shall 
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tell US the price of the painful uneasiness which a 
sense of insecurity engenders in society — of the 
selfish and vindictive feelings which are produced in 
the hearts of the persons injured— of the purely 
moral and religious detriment to the criminal him- 
self? Yet^ are not these among the most serious 
items of the great account 1 

I am anxious to guard against this being con- 
sidered an unconmion case : it is one of the most 
ordinary : there are thousands of Kellys. This 
example has been taken in preference to several 
others, because it is one of a large class. When 
the reader is made to feel how very costly crime 
really is, he will be better prepared to appreciate 
efforts made with a view to prevent the criminal 
who is disposed to repent and forsake the evil of his 
ways, from relapsing into crime on quitting the 
gaol. 

In Iklanchester, as in many other places, it is the 
custom of the criminal class — especially of the boys 
— to attend at the gates of the prison to receive such 
of their acquaintances as have served out their time. 
They receive the discharged prisoners at the door, 
carry them off in triumph to their places of ren- 
dezvous, and make a day of it But not for nothing. 
The day's extravagance must be provided for by the 
night's depredation. And, as the offender often 
leaves prison without a penny in the world — ^without 
a home where he dares to show himself — without a 
friend who will recognise him — ^without reputation, 
and without credit — what is there for him but the 
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cqpipanionship of his guilty prison associates 1 Con- 
sider what they offer him. A life of idleness, of 
excitement, of gay pleasures. Do they not appeal at 
once to all the stronger passions of his uneducated 
nature 1 And with no friend to counsel — no one to 
lend him a hand — to give him a crumb — little 
wonder that he falls ! The ^* once in gaol, always 
in gaol," need not surprise, however much it may 
pain us. 

It is meUuicholy to think how systematically 
callous society is to the stniggles which are before 
the discharged criminal. Yet, the perils which en- 
viron him in this stage of his career are the great 
sources of crime. Here, if anywhere, tlie dam must 
be found — the current be arrested It will be to no 
purpose that we build model prisons, and change our 
ancient penal terms for phrases more polite — that 
our " dungeons*" l)CCome " workshops " and " ora- 
tories** — that our " prisons" become " hospitals" — 
and our " transports" " exiles" — unless we find out 
more effectually what to do with our offenders afler 
punisliment. 

It i3 in this good work that Thomas Wright, of 
Manchester, has made himself a name. He is not 
a man of Uieories ; he has not even a system. Like 
Howard, he is a simple-minded man, whose attention 
has l)een accidentally directed to the vices of the 
prison-world. He knows very little of tlie lore of 
his subject, and expresses no opinion on tlie merits 
of rival methods. He has wisely gone on, doing all 
the good in his power in a straightforward matter-of- 
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&ct way^ just as if the theorists had not beset them- 
selves with every kind of difficulty. 

Thomas Wright is now a venerable-looking man 
of about sixty, but remarkably vigorous for his age. 
He is the ^Either of a very large family — nineteen chil- 
dren, if I am not mistaken. He fills an humble but 
confidential situation in a lai'ge foundry. Of the 
way in which his attention was attracted in the first 
instance to the prison-world, he gives, in substance, 
the following accoimt : — A man of a sailor-like 
appearance had got work at the foundry as a la- 
bourer ; he was a steady and industrious workrnan, 
and soon obtained the &vourable notice of his 
superiors. One day the common employer came 
and asked if he (Wright) was aware that they had a 
returned transport in the place. He had been told 
that the sailor was such. Mr. Wright was not 
aware ; he had no suspicion of the sort ; but desired 
to be allowed to speak with the man quietly, and 
ascertain the fact. Permission was given ; and 
dm'ing the day he took a casual opportunity — ^not to 
excite the suspicions of the other workmen — of 
saying to the man, " My friend, where did you work 
last 1 " " I've been abroad," was the evasive reply. 
The man, at all events, was not a liar. Mr. Wright 
did not wish to hurt his feelings, but the duty he 
had taken upon himself compelled him to press the 
question home ; and after some beating about the 
bush, the poor fellow confessed, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had been a convict. He said he was de- 
sirous of not falling again into evil courses, and had 
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kept his secret to avoid being refused work if he told 
the truth. There was such an air of sinoerity in 
his manner, and his behaviour had previously been 
so good, Uiat Mr. Wright felt convinced he would act 
honestly in the future ; and repairing to their com- 
mon employer, begged as a personal favour that the 
man might not be discharged He even offered to 
become bound for his good conduct. This was ten 
years ago ; and the prejudice against persons who 
had ever broken the law was more intense then than 
it is now. There were grave objections to Mr. 
Wright's proposal ; and other partners had to be 
consulted in so delicate a matter. Great numbers of 
men were employed in the foundry ; if the circiun- 
stance were overlooked, and the matter should ever 
come to their knowledge, it would have the appear- 
ance to them of encouraging crime. The partners 
were doubtful, and divided in opinibn, as to what 
ought to be done. The discovery took place on tlio 
day of paying wages for the week. Tliere was much 
discussion on the subject, and mercy at last tri- 
umphed. Before night Mr. Wright had the satisfac- 
tion of obtaining a promise that, on his responsibility, 
the convict should be kept So far all was welL 

The following day Mr. Wright went to look after 
his prot/g^, — he was gone. On inquiring, he found 
he had been {mid off and discharged the previous 
night It was a mistaka The first order for his 
dismissal liad not \)ceu countermande<i : — and gone 
he was. Interested in the case, and alarmed for the 
consequences, his new friend at once sent off a mes- 
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senger to the man's lodging to bring him back to 
the foundry. He returned only to say — ^the poor 
fellow had left his lodgings at five o'clock in the 
morning, with a bundle, containing all his property, 
imder his arm, saying he should go towards Bolton, 
and try to get work there. This was the only trace 
that was left of him. But Mr. Wright, still anxious to 
save the poor creature fi*om destruction, sent another 
man oif to the Bolton road, with orders to walk on 
rapidly and approach any sailor-hke person he shguld 
overtake ; and if he found him to be the same, to 
desire him to return, as it was all a mistake. This 
messenger also came back without him : fmther 
seai'ch was then useless ; and from, that day to this, 
the poor fellow has never been seen or heard of by 
his generous fiiend. Let us hope he found another. 
The unfortimate termination of this aifair was well 
calculated to affect a humane mind. And, pondering 
much on the subject, Mr. Wnght began to see that 
this case — so extraordinary and pitiable to him, 
because it had come home to his feelings — was only 
one of a mighty number, every one of which had an 
equally strong claim upon his sympathy and assist- 
ance. He went to the New Bailey, and saw the 
prisoners ; he spoke with them, read to them, prayed 
for them. For a time his visits, which soon became 
regular on the Sabbath — ^his only day of rest — ^were 
not approved of by the chaplain and governor of the 
gaoL They were jealous of his interference : but 
by-and- by, they found out how useful he might be 
made, and this reconciled them to his gratuitous 
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ministiy. The chaplain was an upright and intelli- 
gent man — ^a little jealous of laics, perhaps, but well- 
intentioned, and very desirous of doing good in his 
office. A prisoner was about to be discharged of 
whose future good conduct he felt assured, and he 
asked Mr. Wright if he coidd find the man a situa- 
tion. He at once exerted his influence, and succeeded. 
This was the commencement of his ministry of love. 
Tlie case tiuned out well. Another and another 
followed. When his own employers could take no 
more, he applied to other masters to whom he was 
known. At first there was gteat repugnance to his 
scheme ; but this feeling gradually wore away, as the 
pf-otrgts of the strange mediator were found to 
behave well He had, and still has, always a supply 
of refonned crimiuals on hand ; and in this way he 
has succeeded, humble as are his means, in ten years* 
time, in rescuing upwards of thi-ee hundred persons 
from tlie career of crime. Many of these cases are 
very peculiar ; and very few indeed have relapsed 
into error. He has constantly five or six persons on 
his list, for whom he is seeking work. Very fre- 
quently he pei-suades the former employer to give 
the erring man another trial Sometimes he becomes 
guarantee for their honesty and good conduct — for a 
poor man, in considerable sums — 20/. to 60/. In 
only one instance has a bond so given been foifeited, 
and tliat was a very peculiar case. T\\q large 
majority keep their places with credit to themselves 
and to their benefactor. Most of them — for Thomas 
Wright never loses sight of a man he has once 
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befriended, at least not through his own neglect — 
attend ch\u-ch or Sunday-school, adhere to their 
temperance pledges, and live honest and reputable 
lives. And all this is the work of one unaided, poor, 
uninfluential man 1 What, indeed, might he not do, 
were he gifted with the fortune and the social 
position of a Howard ? 

Nor is this alL He gives away a large portion 
of his own earnings. He cannot always procure 
situations for men immediately on their discharge. 
Weeks may elapse before he is able to do this. But 
in the meantime 1 Why, rather than allow them to 
relapse into crime thi*ough want, he actually keeps 
them — sometimes three or four at a time — out of his 
own pocket. 

What do these facts indicate 1 If an obscure 
individual can do so much, what might not an 
organized society dol Is not this man*s time too 
valuable to be wasted in the common duties of a 
foundry 1 A small pension fi-om government — a 
tithe of the amount his exertions has saved to the 
state — ^would set him free to devote his entire life to 
the good work. Why do not the philanthropists 
of Manchester organize a society with which he 
might co-operate? A few himdred pounds judi- 
ciously laid out, would save tlie city and its neigh- 
bourhood many thousands. A little assistance, as 
Mr. Wright is continually finding, applied at the 
right moment, saves from a life of crime. Every 
such redemption is a great gain to the community — 
even as a matter of money. Remember how much 
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the yet unfinished course of the three Kellys has 
ahieadj cost Cure is much cheaper than punish- 
ment 

There ore some few other points of interest sug- 
gested in the ensuing pages — such as the operation 
of certain defective penal laws, examples of which 
will be noticed in the reports of Brixton, Lancaster 
Castle, Wakefield, and Reading ; but the reader will 
find these for himself in the proper places, as well 
as similar topics of debatable ctiaracter. No further 
space need be taken up with them here. 



CHAPTER II. 

€]^t €imtx. 

The Tower of London is described by Stow, as a 
citadel to defend or command the city ; a royal 
palace for assemblies or treaties; a prison of state 
for the most dangerous offenders ; the aimoury for 
warlike provisions; the treasmy of the ornaments 
and jewels of the crown ; and general conservator}' 
for the records of the national coiuis. Under each 
of these heads, the Tower is a subject for history ; 
under each a volume might be written — full of 
curious lore, of stirring events and startling crimes. 
There is not an item in the account that fails to call 
up a host of memories. How often, in the time of 
the early Norman kings, was the Tower usod to 
overawe the city — that city, ever full of sturdy 
Saxon spirits, ready to beard the face of power even 
in its firmest strongholds ! Every one has read of 
the feud which raged between Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex, governor of the great fortress, and the Lion- 
doners, in the days of King Stephen ; how the 
gallant citizens drove the Empress Matilda — who 
had gained Mandeville to her party by bribes — 
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away from the capital, on her refusal to restore to 
the SaxoD people the laws of the Confessor and 
besieged the Earl and hard pressed him — ^though the 
Tower was too strong to be taken with the military 
means at their disposal. Who docs not remember 
how the adherents of King John held the Tower 
against all the might of barons and citizens— even 
until Magna Charta was signed ; when it was agreed, 
amongst other things, that the City of London and 
the Tower should remain in the hands of the insur- 
gents, as a guarantee that the terms of the Charta 
should Ite fulfilled I All the monarchs of Plan- 
tagenet race used the Tower as a point from which 
to amioy and command the commons ; and few of 
them so far escaped the consequences of such a 
policy, as not to have needed its protection against 
the rage of their oppressed but never very sub- 
missive people. It was into the Tower that the court 
of the boy-King, Ricliard the Second, retired from 
the fury of that great uprising of the men of Kent 
and Essex, headed by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw ; 
and it was from the same fortress that he ixxle at 
the head of sixty horsemen into Smithfield, on that 
memorable day when Walworth stabl)ed the rebel 
chief, and placed his masters life in the greatest 
danger— only averted by the young monarch pro- 
mising to be himself Uie leader of his excited sub- 
jects. As a palace, the early history of the Tower 
is, in fact, the history of the English court Pro- 
liably from tlie Conquest to the expulsion of Uie 
Stuart dynasty^-certainly from the time of King 
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Stephen down to the reign of James II. — ^the Tower 
was used as a royal palace, the occasional or per- 
manent residence of the court As the armoury of 
warlike provisions, it is also replete with interest ; 
for it not only contains a vast store of the modem 
implements of war, (200,000 stand of arms,) but also 
an unrivalled collection of arms and armour, for 
horse and foot, offensive and defensive, of all periods ; 
and a vast number of tlie spoils of our great national 
wars — the best vouchers of victory. When the 
vanity of our neighbours, on the eastern side of the 
Straits of Dover, leads them to deny that their 
countrymen were beaten at Waterloo — and hot- 
headed patriots are still found equal to such a denial 
— the best way is to answer quietly. Where did the 
emperor die 1 Borodino is a disputed battle ; for 
it has no material monument The grave in St 
Helena, the cannon in the Tower, the colours in the 
Invalides, the column in the place Vend6me — these 
are evidences of victory not to be gainsaid. Even 
the history of the crown jewels is full of interest and 
romance ; the attempt of Colonel Blood and his 
associates to steal them, is one of the most extrar 
ordinary incidents in the annals of our countiy; 
and if common rumour may be credited, there have 
been strange doings in that jewel-room since the time 
of Colonel Blood. All that sparkles is not diamond. 
It is said, there is a curious story to be told one day 
thereupon, of which the public as yet know nothing. 
As a place of deposit for the records of the nation, 
the Tower has a present and a future, as well as a 
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past interest No country in the world has so large 
and so complete a collection of monuments, in the 
shape of written records of the Tarious courts of law, 
as England. Above all, however, the most enchain- 
ing interest which connects itself with the Tower of 
London — ^that which attracts pilgrims to its dismal 
nooks and comers, from all parts of England, of 
Europe, of the world, — which makes us linger with 
hushed breath about its dreary cells and corridors, 
and pause with solemn stillness in the aisles of its 
antique chapels — is the fact, that for eight hundred 
years it has been the great state-piison of England ; 
and in tliat time has been the home of some of the 
most illustrious men which our country has given 
birth to : Chaucer and More, Bacon and Fisher, 
Raleigh and Eliot, Harrington and Vane, Russell 
and Sidney, and a host of others ! Of the seventy 
or eighty dungeons which may still bo traced in the 
Tower, there is, probably, not one free from tlie 
curse of innocence unjustly charged and punished ; 
hardly one in which men have not been immured, 
whose names, when mentioned now-a-days, are 
always pronounced with reverence and love. Tlie 
saddest pages in our country^s history are to be 
found scratched on the walls of the dungeons in the 
Tower of London. ^Vllo can ever forget a visit to 
Uiat saddest of all sad cells, the Beauchainp tower 1 

When til is site was first used ns a place of tdrongth, 
has been debated for several centuries. Tradition 
assigned the erection of a fortress on the spot to 
Julius Coesar ; this tradition is often rcfen*ed to 
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in the old poets — Shakspeare mentions it several 
times. A discovery of some gold coins of the periods 
of Arcadins and Honorius, on the south side of the 
White-tower, has raised a conjecture, that the 
Romans had a citadel on this spot, which they also 
used as a mint The circumstance is not in itself 
unlikely; but no evidence of a conclusive nature 
has yet been found in support either of the old 
tradition or the modem hypothesis. Whatever now 
remains of the edifice is Norman. The White-tower 
is the oldest ; it was built by order of the Conqueror, 
on the plans of the warlike Bishop of Rochester, 
Gundulph. It is a curious instance of the military 
character of the Church in the age of the crusades, 
that the chief fortress in England should have been 
erected by a bishop, and during several reigns com- 
manded by either bishops or archbishops. A very 
curious and significant fact is mentioned by William 
Fitzstephen, a monk of Canterbury, who was bom 
in London in the early part of the twelfth century, 
vdih respect to the building of the walls and dun- 
geons — namely, that the mortar used in their con- 
struction was mixed with blood ; the blood of 
animals slain for the purpose ! This fact — so re- 
volting and yet so sadly prophetic — ^is overlooked by 
Bayley and the other historians. But what a pro- 
logue to its after history ! Rufus and Henry I. 
made great additions to the pile of building — the 
foi-mer built the outer wall, at the same time as he 
erected Westminster Hall ; in both these works, he 
compelled the people of London and the surround- 
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iiig counties to lend assistance, and so gave iise to 
many discontents. John again added considerably to 
the strength of the position ; as did also Henry III. 
Alterations have been made down to the pi-esent 
time, and are still making ; but not so much in those 
parts of the fortress in which prisoners were confined : 
many of the cells and dungeons remain exactly as 
they stood in the days of the Tudor kings. 

The best view of the fortress, perhaps, is to be 
obtained from the enclosed ground under the win- 
dows of Trinity House ; tlrnt fatal spot, on which a 
stream of the best blood of England has been poured 
from age to age — the blood of man and woman, 
tyrant and traitor, sovereign and subject— of Mon- 
moutli and Jane Grey, of Strafford and Essex, of 
Ann Boleyn and Algernon Sidney ! From this point, 
the Tower presents to the eye a mass of very 
iiregular building, of various ages and styles of 
architecture — in which turret and bastion, wall and 
ditch, chapel and tower, barrack and promenade, 
seem to be mixed together in most admired con- 
fusion ; but the whole system of towers and houses, 
forms a bold and picturesque mass of solid strength 
and of by no means ungraceful outline. The central 
and principal object in the view, is Uie square 
ancient tower built by the Conqueror. This build- 
ing is completely detached from all the otliers : it 
was formerly the paLice of the sovereign. It con- 
tained a suite of royal apartments, a chai»cl, u 
noble hall of audience, and council-chaml^cr. The 
lower jiortB of this tower are now used as a re|K>- 
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sitorj of arms and stores ; the upper part is filled 
with the national records. The turrets at the comers 
were formerly used as cages for the confinement of 
prisoners of very high rank ; they command a mag- 
nificent view of the city and river. Later on the 
round tiuret in the north-east comer was used as 
an observatory, until the astronomer royal was 
removed to Greenwich ; it is now filled with records, 
as is also the turret in the south-west comer. 
The turrets in the other two angles are empty, 
and in ruins. The roof is flat, and was formerly 
used as a promenade for the prisoners, who could 
there take air and exercise without any fear of being 
able to escape. These leads had also tlie advantage 
of overlooking Tower-hill and the scaffolding erected 
for the execution of their fellows in misfortuna 

After the White-tower, the most striking object is 
the new armoury ; built to replace the ravages of 
the last great fire. It is massive and striking, but 
possesses no other interest Below this, and sweep- 
ing down towards the river bank, the eye wanders 
along a dark and broken outline of wall, in which 
are embedded several small and iron-grated win- 
dows : all these open into famous and infamous state 
dungeons. Beauchamp-tower, the Bell-tower, the 
Bloody-tower, the Spui'-tower, Wakefield-tower, St. 
Thomas'-tower, the Devereux-tower, the Salt-tower, 
the Flint-tower, the Bowyer-tower, the Brick-tower, 
the ConstableVtower, the Arrow-tower, the Lan- 
thora-tower, the Develin-tower, the Well-tower, the 
Ci-adle-tower, the By-ward-tower, the Martin-tower 
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— ^these are the names of most of the prison-houses 
which have been tenanted by the Penns and Marl- 
boroughs of English story, the Wallaces and Bruocs 
of Scotland, the Johns and Charleses of France ! 

The principal entrance to the Tower is bj the 
Spur-gate, facing the end of Lower Thames-street 
As we walk over the stone bridge, which now crosses 
the ditch, and under the line of inner fortifications, 
we have on the right hand a state prison, called the 
By-ward-tower, in which are several old dungeons. 
It is a curious vaulted archway ; on one side there 
is now a passage to the river bank. Opposite to 
this, on the left hand, is the outer wall of the Bell- 
tower, in which Fislier, the Bishop of Rochester, 
was confined, at the same time as Sir Thomas More, 
for denying the king*s supremacy. Ho wns after- 
wards removed to the Beauchamp-tower — and 
thence to the block. A most affecting letter of his, 
written from his dungeon to the Secretary Cromwell, 
is still extant, in which the aged prelate — then 
tiimed of four-score years — writes : " I beseech you 
to be a good master unto me in my necessity : for 
I have neither shirt nor suit, nor yet other clothes 
that are necessary for me to wear, but that bo 
ragged and rent shamefully. Notwitlistanding, I 
might easily suffer that, if they would keep my body 
warm. My diet also — God knoweth how slender it 
is at many times. And now, in mine Age, my 
stomach may not away but with a few kind of 
meats ; which, if I want, I decay forthwith, and fall 
into coi^hs and diseaaos of my body, and cannot 
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keep myself in health. And as our Lord knoweth, 
I have nothmg left unto me for to provide any 
better. . . Wherefore, good master secretary, efb- 
soons I beseech you to have some pity upon me, and 
let me have such things as are necessary for me in 
mine age and especially for my health. And also 
that it may please you by your high wisdom, to 
move the king's highness to take me imto his 
gracious flEivour again ; and to restore me unto. my 
liberty, out of this cold and painfiil imprisonment." 
It is also said, that Queen Elizabeth, when princess, 
was confined in this Bell-tower by her sister Mary. 
But this the sceptics doubt Many others were at 
different times lodged in its rooms j for the sombre 
fortress has, at several periods, boasted of holding 
more than a thousand prisoners at once. One of the 
unfortunates has left the following memorial of him- 
self, rudely carved in the stone wall : " By tortm'^ 
strange my truth was tried, yet of my liberty de- 
nied ; therefore reason hath me persuaded that 
patienced must be embraced ; though hard.foi*time 
chafeth me, yet patience shall prevail." But no 
name or date to guide us in our conjectures as to 
who the sufferer, tried by torture strange, could 
have been. Torture, though said to be unknown to 
the law of England, was constantly resorted to at 
the Tower to force confession or produce recanta- 
tion of opinions. 

Passing, for the present, by the low archway, over 
which still frown the walls and windows of the 
Bloody-tower, we come, on the other sid^, to the 
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building called St ThomasVtower, in which is an 
apartment — ^the Octagon— called the room of Edward 
the Confessor ; why, it is not easy to guess, unless 
we suppose tlie Tower generally to be older than the 
Norman period But it may be remarked, that 
tradition has made itself busy in every part of this 
old pile j there is scarcely a hole or comer in it, of 
which some startling fact or poetic fiction has not 
been orally preserved. The h\st person confined in 
Edward the Confessor^s room, was Ings, the Cato- 
street conspirator. Beneath St ThomosVtower, is 
the famous passage into the Thames, by which state- 
prisoners were carried to and from Whitehall or 
Westminster ; the gate over which water passage^ 
thence acquired the name of Traitors Gate. How 
many of £ngland*s proudest nobles, its fairest women, 
its wisest, wittiest, bravest men, have passed be- 
neath that low dork tunnel, never again to leave 
the fortress till they led it for the scaffold ! How 
many have left it high in hope and high in rank, 
to return in a few brief hours poorer than beggars, 
with the headsman bearing the axe before them, and 
in the eye and language of tlie law, already— dead 1 
That Duke of Buckingham, who was sent to Uie 
block by Cardinal Wolsey, is a good example of 
them. He was a Plantagenet by descent, the Lord 
High Constable of England, and one of tlie motit 
|>owerful nobles in the realm. In an idle moment 
he had uttenxl words which an unscrupulous enemy 
was able to torture into treason. He was taken in 
state to Westminster Hall, to be tried by his poem : 
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the boat which conveyed him, was fitted up witli 
cushions and carpets suitable to his high rank ; but 
in front of him sat the executioner with the polished 
axe, ready for its office. His peers condemned him. 
When they carried him back to the boat, he refused 
to take the seat of honour : " When I came to West- 
minster," he said to Sir Thomas Lovel, " I wna Lord 
High Constable, and Duke of Buckingham, but now 
— ^poor Edward Bohun !" Although we all know 
that a man found guilty of high treason is con- 
sidered by the law as no longer alive, it is not 
without a shudder that, in reading the old records in 
the Tower, one comes upon the orders which pal- 
pably embody and realize a fact that the senses 
refuse to acknowledge. " It is our will that you 
receive into the Tower the body of the late Duke of 
Monmouth." So ran the form of committal in this 
celebrated case; it is that always adopted in the 
case of men condemned. The other orders were all 
made out in the same tense. Thus, as soon as 
intelligence arrived in London of the issue of the 
battle of Sedgemoor— of the dispersal of the Duke's 
adherents, and the capture of his person, — James, 
under his own signature, ordered the Duchess of 
Monmouth and the three children of the late Duke 
to be sent to the Tower — ^the day on which Mon- 
mouth wrote from Ringwood his abject letter to the 
Queen, who hated before and now despised him. 
The hand of the tyrant trembled as he signed the 
warrant, which committed an innocent and much 
wronged woman to prison, for the faults of a man 
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who had for years abandoned her and her children : 
the letters ore shaky and very unlike the usually 
bold hand of James ; but he was dnmk with the 
sucoen of his Lieutenant Feversham, who " won a 
battle as he lay in bed** 

There are two reasons why state criminals are 
usually carried to and from the Tower by water : — 
1. The river route from this side of the city to 
Whitehall or Westminster is shorter than that by 
the streets. 2. The river route avoids the juris- 
diction of the corporation of the city. The Tower, 
as is well known, is outside the city jurisdiction. It 
is a separate system for all civil and military pur- 
poses, over which the crown alone has full authority. 
Thus it has a separate coroner, distinct from London, 
Middlesex, or Surrey ; and the public have access to 
the interior only by sufferance. The appointment 
of a crown coroner is especially noticeable : no doubt 
the office arose in those times when the crown knew 
that deaths occurred in the fortress for which it 
would have been very inconvenient to accoimt to an 
officer elected by the citizens. When it was found 
nccessar}', from any cause, to carry a prisoner through 
the streeta, the slieriffii received him from the king's 
lieutenants at the entrance to the city, gave a receipt 
for him, and took another on delivering him up at 
the gates of tlie Tower. This was the case with the 
Duke of Monmouth, and the receipt of tlio governor 
for his body — his living body — is still extant But in 
the ages before standing armies, and police organixe<l 
like armies, when the yeomanry of the country and 
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the train-bands of London were the only mainstays 
of order and the throne, it would have been no easy 
matter to carry a popxilar criminal through Fleet- 
street and Cheapside to the Tower. The water way 
avoided all danger of popular attempts at rescue. 

Nearly facing the entrance to St ThomaaVtower 
is the doorway of the Record Office, or, as it was 
anciently called, the Wakefield-tower. With the 
exception of the White-tower, this is the oldest part 
of the forti'ess now standing, and is remarkable for 
its character of solid strength. It consists of but 
two stories ; the chief rooms are octagonal in shape ; 
the basement twenty-three feet in diameter, the upper 
one twenty-eight On the ground-floor the walls are 
thiiteen feet in thickness, and the apartment on this 
level has a most terrible and penal aspect Botli 
rooms have recesses in the wall, large enough to 
hold beds, their original purposa It is said that 
the unfortunate Henry VI. was confined in this 
dungeon, and was here murdered by the Duke of 
Gloucester. Prisoners were probably confined here in 
early times ; but for many centuries now the Wake- 
field-tower has been appropriated to the safe keeping 
of the rolls of parliament and other records. Oppo- 
site to the door of the room in which Henry is sup- 
posed to have been murdered, is the office of the 
keeper. In that little room have toiled a succession 
of learned and famous men ; men who have ren- 
dered to the cause of letters and to the cause of his- 
torical inquiry invaluable services. Over the mantel- 
piece hang some of the portraits of these worthief?. 
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Queen Elizabeth appointed William Lambard, the 
&mouB author of the " Perambulation of Kent,** to 
thia office. He was said to be one of the handsomest 
men of his time— {no great compliment to his con- 
temporaries) — and one of her majesty's favouritea 
In the same room afterwards sate the learned Selden, 
and there he composed some of his profoimdest works 
on Jewish history and law. He was succeeded by a 
man equally celebrated, though less learned perhaps, 
the Puritan, William Prynne. When Charles II. was 
restored, some one asked him what was to be done 
with Prynne ; a question by no means unimportant, 
for the Piuntan wielded a vigorous pen, and the 
temper of his mind was such, that he was certain to 
be in opposition to the dominant faction, as he had 
been under the Commonwealth and under the first 
Charles. ** Why," said the Merry Monarch, " let him 
amuse himself by poring over the records in the 
Tower, and in writing against the Catholics;'* and 
he nt once made him keeper, with a salary of five 
hundred pounds a-year. After him, William Petyt, 
Samuel Lysons, and Henry Petrie are the most dis- 
tinguished of the record keepers who have passed 
away, for ability and learning. The present keeper, 
DufFus Hardy, Esq. is inferior to none of his remark- 
able predecessors for knowledge and zeal, while he is 
Kuperior to most of them in urbanity of manner, 
and in the readiness with which he is willing to lay 
open the vast store of his acquisitions to men who 
are pursuing inquiries similar to his own. 

Returning now to the chief entrance into tlie 
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interior of the Tower, we pass \mder the portcullis— 
the only one remaining — ^beneath the Bloody-tower. 
This famous dungeon is entered through a small 
door in the inner ballium ; it consists of two rooms, 
a day-room and a bed-room, and the leads on which 
the detenue was allowed to breathe the air when not 
specially ordered to close confinement The small 
bed-room, a dark, low, and old apartment — just the 
place for such a deed — ^is the scene assigned by tradi- 
tion to the murder of the two princes by order of 
their \mcle Richard. Bayley, the historian of the 
Tower, doubts the story of this mysterious crime, 
and altogether rejects the idea that it was perpetrated 
in this chamber. His summing up of the evidence 
is not fair, and his inferences are not wan'anted by 
the ^Etcts. His reasons for rejecting the evidence of 
tradition in the case are these : — 1. In a survey of 
the Tower taken in the reign of Henry VIII. it 
is called the Garden-tower, not the Bloody-tower. 
2. It seems to him absiu-d to call a place by such a 
name as bloody on account of persons having been 
smothered in it 3. He considers it unlikely that 
Richard would confine his nephews in so obscure a 
part of the prison. 4. The bones of the youths, now 
l3dng in the chapel of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, were found, not at the foot of the staircase 
of the Bloody-tower, but on the south side of the 
White-tower. These objections appear to me to 
be singularly weak and contradictory. The first is 
of no weight whatever. Many of the towers have 
more than one name; thus, Beauchamp-tower is 
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also known as Cobham-tower ; the Record-tower 
aa Wakefield -tower ; the Salt- tower as Juliua 
C8B6ar*8- tower ; the Lanthom- tower as the New- 
tower ; Devereux- tower as Robyn the DevyllV 
tower. The second objection furnishes a reason for 
rejecting the first Tradition asserts that the princes 
were here murdered ; but it does not assert that the 
epithet ** blood j" arose from that particidar crime. 
Foul and midnight murders were common enough 
in this dismal place in the days of the Tudors for it 
to merit the appellation without going as far bock 
for a baptism as the Wars of the Roses. But were 
the princes smothered or slain by the sword 1 If 
the latter, there is little reason to dispute any part 
of the popular tradition. The murderers, it is true, 
spoke of having smothered them ; but no one appears 
to have believed them capable of telling truth. Rouse 
and the Croyland historian boUi assert that they 
were slain, but that no man knew in what manner. 
Andr6, the historiographer to Henry Vll., says very 
distinctly that they were put to the tword. More 
also sa}'s they were slain. WiUi regard to the third 
objection, surely the nuui who could wade, as Richard 
did, through slaughter to a throne, would not scruple 
about confining two boys in such a place, especially 
when he had already robbed them of their birth- 
rights, and had conceived designs against their lives. 
Tlie Ixist objection has moHt show of reason in it, 
because it is pretty certain that the assassins buried 
their victims at the foot of the staircase leading into 
the room where tliey were slain. But Sir ThomoA 
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More, who wrote a century and a half before the 
bones of the princes were found, placed a fact on 
record which sets it completely aside; for he says 
that a priest removed the bodies from the spot where 
the murderers had buried them, and he dying soon 
after, the secret perished with him. It seems highly 
probable, from contemporary records, that in the 
time of Perkin Warbeck's rebellion, search was made 
for the bodies of the royal youths, but without suc- 
cess — a result the best of evidence for the truth 
of the popular tradition which assigns the scene of 
the murders to the Bloody-tower and for the report 
of the removal of their remains. Had not all the 
men of that period, from the king downward, believed 
both these points, the very first spot to thrust a 
spade into would have been that in which the bones 
were afterwards found, namely, at the foot of the 
White -tower stairs, as the assassins confessed to 
having interred their victims at the foot of the stairs. 
The fact that Henry could not find them at a time 
when the assassins were some of them still alive, and 
when it was of so much importance to him to prove 
that the impostor Perkin Warbeck was not the Duke 
of York, whom he represented himself to be, proves 
that the bodies had been removed from the place 
where they were first laid. Consequently, they could 
not have been mui'dered in the royal apartments in 
the White-tower. 

It is not on arguments like these that a long- 
cherished popular tradition ought to be set aside. 
Tradition is no light matter : it does not rise up out 
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of nothing. And who could have any interest iu 
making the Bloody-tower the scene of a tragedy 
which was thought to have been enacted in another 
place t No one can assert with safety tliat the royal 
youths were slain in this murderous-looking apart- 
ment ; but, in the absence of stronger evidence to 
the contrary than has yet been adduced, the popular 
tendency to believe that they were, is, at least, quite 
as philosophical as tbo critical tendency to doubt 

The Bloody-tower has been the prison of many 
illustrious men, and the scene of many great crimes. 
Bay ley tliiuks it probable that it was the place in 
which the Earl of Northumberland came to his 
death, and that it received its present name from that 
event : a conjecture which is strengthened by a con- 
sistent tradition. The fate of Henry Percy furnishes 
a good exam])Ie of the foul mysteries of this great 
dungeon. He was arre«tcd on suspicion of favouring 
the cause of Mary Queen of Scots, then a prisoner in 
the hxuids of her cousin Elizabeth — of plotting with 
the Guises to invade England and bct tlio unfor- 
tunate captive at Ul>erty. His brother Thomas had 
already — without trial ! — l>cen l)eheade<l at York for 
the same offence. Henry was kept a close prisoner 
for more than twelve months, yet no preparation was 
made for bringing him before his peers. On the 
10th of June, (1595,) tlie lieutenant recciveil onlers 
to remove Uie earl's keojxjr, and put a fellow named 
Bailiff, a servant of Christopher Hatton, in his place. 
That night i>oor Percy was found dead in his beil, 
three slugs having passed through his heart The 
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court coroner returned a verdict of felo de ««, and 
the ministers of the queen spread a report that the 
wretched man had called Elizabeth by a foul name, 
had sworn that she should inherit no property of 
his, and had committed suicide to prevent the lapse 
of his estates to the crown. To prove tlieir case, 
government brought forward a witness named Mullan, 
who said he had furnished the gun : a fellow named 
Pantin deposed that he saw the gun delivered into 
the earVs hands by his servant Price. But Price 
himself the most important witness in the matter, 
though in custody, was not allowed to give evidence. 
Why was the keeper changed on the day of the 
miuxier? The circumstance is at least suspicious. 
In a similar way, Brackenbury had been removed 
from his post the day before the murder of the two 
princes. How could fire-aims be introduced into 
the Tower without permission 1 Whatever the court 
might choose to say, no one at that time believed 
that the eaii had put an end to his own life. In a 
letter written by Walter Raleigh to Robert Cecil 
fifteen years after the crime was committed, it is 
spoken of as a thing perfectly well known to the 
con-espondents that Percy was assassinated by the 
sei'vant, and at the command, of Sir Christopher 
Hatton. The death of the Earl of Northumberland 
was neither the first nor the last of those foul and 
midnight murders which have made the very name 
of the Tower a word of fear and horror. Some of 
the other cases of greatest note were — Henry VI. ; 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 
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and Richard III. ; Edward, Piinoe of Wales^ and 
Richard, Ihike of York ; Sir Thomas Overbury ; 
Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex. If persons of such 
high rank — most of them of the blood-royal of Eng- 
land — could not escape, what reason can there be 
for thinking that obscurer individuals could evade 
the evil genius of the place 1 He would be a rash 
man who would venture to assert that one of the 
score of minor towers formerly used as prisons 
is free from the stain of blood. Nor is there in 
these low dork chambers anything to incline one to 
doubt of the perpetration of such evil deeds. The 
very rooms, with their narrow passages and secret 
stairs, look like tlie scenes of murder. The only 
windows which lot in light open on to that fatal 
spot, the old green, the present parade, where so 
many royal personages have suffereil death, inno- 
cently and otherwise : — The beauti(\d'Ann Boleyn ; 
the haughty and ambitious Catharine Howard ; the 
aged and noble Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, — 
the last of the Plantagonot moo of princes of jmre 
blood, butchered by form of law, but in outrage 
of every principle of justice, for tlic crime of having 
a son who refused to give up his conscience to 
his sovereign ; the jiious and gentle, the loving 
and good. Lady Jane Grey ! AH women, all queens 
or tlie daughtciiB of queens, and all guiltless of 
the offences for which they died ! And what a 
death was that of the vencrnblc Mtupiret ! She 
had committed no crime — the blood of her race was 
powerful within her — and she would n(»t submit to 
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her dark doom. But her struggles were vain. Led 
by force to the scaffold^ she refused to lay her 
head upon the block. The headsman was sternly 
commanded to do his duty, and he followed her 
round and round the scaffold, gashing and mangling 
her with his axe till she was dead. Seldom had 
such a sight been seen in England. Her mutilated 
remains were then picked up and buried in the ad- 
joining chapel. Was anything impossible after such 
horrors? The last person who occupied the state 
apartments in the Bloody-tower was Arthur Thistle- 
wood, the Cato-street conspirator. 

Connecting this ill-omened tower with the Bell- 
tower stands a mass of old building, used as a 
residence for the lieutenant The rooms com- 
posing it consist of an old council chamber and 
some state prisons, all of which have been full 
of unfortunates at various periods of our history. 
The last pei*son confined in the lieutenant's house 
was Sir Francis Burdett, committed on the 6th of 
April, 1810, for writing an article which appeared in 
Cobbett's Weekly Register. Burdett was then a 
reformer. The apartment known as the council 
chamber, now occupied as a bed-room, is that in 
which the ministers met to interrogate Guy Fawkes 
and his gunpowder-plot accomplices. It is said 
that James himself came down to see the conspi- 
rators tortured : it is certain that with his own 
hand he gave particular instructions as to the 
manner in which torture should be inflicted — first 
the milder pains, gradually increased up to the 
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severest known in the helliah art All the Stuarts 
wlio reigned in England seem to have delighted in 
the sight of agony. Let into the wall, and covered 
with folding doors, b a large moniunent of different 
coloured marbles inlaid with five metallic plates, on 
which are recorded an account of the plot^ the 
names of the royal family, a list of the coimcil which 
examined the prisoners, and a list of those who were 
concerned, arranged in three rows, the name of Guy 
Fawkes being in the centre. Over the mantelpiece 
is a bust of James in stone. The walls of this 
ominous chamber are painted over with repi^esenta- 
tions of men inflicting and suffering torture iu 
various shapes ; but these horrid objects have been 
hidden from view by the upholsterer. The room 
has tlie reputation of being haunted : no wonder ! 
and the ladies of a former lieutenant*s family were 
unable to sleep in it while those frightful pictiu-es 
glared at them from the walls. 

From the lieutenant's house we pass into the Bell- 
tower, already mentioned as the prison of Bishop 
Fisher and the Princess Elizabeth. In a room ad- 
joining, there has recently been discovei*ed an in 
Bcription, which states that tlie Countess of Lennox 
was confined there in the year 1565, for the marriage 
of her son, Henry Damley, to the Queen of Scots. 
Between the Bell-tower and Bcauchamp-tower thei^ 
was formerly a passage by the leads, used as a pro- 
menade for prisoners ; and along tlie low brick walls 
some of these unfortunates have left sad memorials 
of themselves inscribed. One runs thus : — " Respice 
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finem. W. D." How brief, and yet how full of 
meaning ! 

The Beauchamp-tower is perhaps the saddest place 
in England. It stands in the centre of the inner bal- 
lium on the west, and consists of three stories ; the 
rooms octagon in shape, and famished with recesses 
cut in the solid wall, deep enough to hold beds. On 
both sides, the windows are grated. It was built in 
the time of King John, the period when most, if not 
all of the small towers used as state prisons, in the 
inner line of fortifications, were erected. The base- 
ment floor, now used as a kitchen for the officers, 
was formerly occupied by prisoners. Seveml remains 
of inscriptions are still to be seen on the walls ; but 
the frequent whitewashings have rendered them 
almost illegible. There is no Old Mortality in the 
Tower to keep such memorials fi'esh. The following 
couplet was, until lately, to be read by the visitor : — 

** Tlie man whom this house cannot mend, 
Hath evil become, and worse will end." 

The satirical rogue who cut these lines has left no 
name, no date, to spell him out by. From this 
story you ascend into the chief apartment — now used 
as a mess room for the garrison — ^by a narrow and 
much worn circular stone stair, the sides of which 
have been scratched over with names, dates, and pioiis 
sentences ; but time, the great destroyer, has succeeded 
in rendering most of them illegible. The walls of 
the great octagon room have been almost covered 
with these memorials : few now remain, and yet 
enough to invest the chamber with a fearful interest 
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It is a cilrious subject to seek into the motiTes 
which impel men to write their names on the stones 
of their prison-houses. Men of all ranks and charac- 
ters do it : — the noble in the Beauchamp-tower ; the 
felon in the house of correction ; the murderer in 
the cell at Newgate. Perhaps it is the mere instinct 
of activity, denied every other mode of expending 
itself. AVhen political offenders were most numerous, 
the greatest hardships and indignities were heaped 
upon them in the Tower. Except as a special grace, 
no books, paper, or pens were allowed to the prisoners ; 
uo visitor, no friend, wife or child, no physician, no 
minister of religion, could obtain admission without 
an order in council ; and this was granted very 
sparingly. The original orders still lie in tlie Record 
Office, and they make but a small handful of papers 
for two centiuies, during which time many h\m- 
dreds of ^Tctched beings inhabited the dungeons of 
the Tower. Then there was what was termed dote 
confinement. Under ordera of this nature prisoners 
were not suffered to leave their narrow dungeons, 
for air, rest, exercise, or tlie wants of nature. As 
a sample of this, may be quoted the act of 
commitment of the Marquis of Argyle, Marquis 
of Antrim, Sir Henry Vane, and Sir Arthur 
Hasclrig. They are ordered to be kept in close 
confinement, no person to have access to any of 
them, except one sen^ant, to be shut up in the 
same room with each of them respectively, and to be 
strictly debarred from i-eceiving letters, or using pen, 
inkf or paper. 
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The story of the sufferings borne by the great 
Duke of Norfolk serves still better as an illustration 
of the condition of prisoners confined in the Tower 
in the days of the Tudors. Norfolk was the first 
nobleman in England; he was uncle to Catharine 
Howard, and therefore nearly related to the king •, 
he had served his country by his wisdom in the 
council chamber and at foreign coiuis — ^by his valour 
at sea and on the field of Flodden ; he had even 
been appointed by Henry as one of his executors, 
during the minority of Prince Edward. His son, 
Lord Surrey the poet, was one of the most gracefiil 
and accomplished men of the age, and one of the 
writers of whose fame England is still proud. Father 
and son were both an-ested in one day, and, unknown 
to each other, sent to separate dimgeons in the 
Tower. The crime laid to their charge was, that 
they had quartered on their shields the arms of 
Edward the Confessor : this they justified by show- 
ing that their ancestors had done the same without 
challenge, and by producing a decision from the 
Heralds' College. Not being a peer of the realm, 
Surrey was tried at Guildhall, where, in spite of the 
clearest evidence, the comt obtained, by its foul 
practices, a verdict of guilty; and the brilliant 
young noble was conducted at once to the block. 
A dark day in the annals of England was the day of 
his execution ! 

The same fate was intended for the father; but, 
being a peer of the realm, it was necessary to get a 
judgment against him from his peers. This was not 
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difficult to a king like Henry VIII. and ministerB 
like the Seymours ; but it was a work of time. Par- 
liament was called together and a bill of attainder 
hurried through the hoiises with indecent haste. On 
the 27th of the month— eight days after the death 
of Surrey — it received the royal assent, and orders 
were despatched to the Tower to have the duke 
executed next morning. But during the night the 
t3Tant died ; and in the confusion caused by that 
event, Norfolk was forgotten. During the whole 
reign of Edward VI. he languished in prison. A 
letter written by him during this reign is still extant, 
in which he humbly craves permission to have some 
books, which were laid up at Lambeth, sent to him ; 
for he says most pathetically, tliat unless he has some 
book to engage his attention, he cannot keep himself 
awake — he is always dozing, and yet never able to 
sleep, nor has he ever done so for a dozen years ! 
He also beseeches his masters to allow him to walk 
in the day-time, in the outer chamber, for the sake 
of his health, which has suffei'ed veiy severely by his 
close confinement With a touching simplicity, he 
observes that they can still lock him up, as at 
present, in his small dungeon at night He alno 
begs that he may he allowed sheets to lie on ! 

Such was the economy of an Englisli state-prison ; 
such the usage to which the fii-st barou of the realm 
was subjected, at a period when the laws did not 
even pretend to he imjmrtial towards the great and 
the obscure ! 

Look round the walls of this Dcauchmnp-tower. 
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Most of these inscriptions were made by men of 
whom no other tince is left. Like beings of on older 
order of creation, they have completely passed away, 
a few marks in the granite alone remaining to 
tell the brief story of their lives. Yet, read by the 
light of such memorials as Fisher and Howard have 
left behind, how fiill of saddest eloquence they seem ! 
How strangely laden with a sense of desolation^ of 
heart-weariness, of abandoned hope, are those rudely- 
cut, old Italian words, in the shield on the right 
hand of the first recess in the wall : — " Dispoi : che : 
vole ; la : fortuna : che : la : mea : speranza : va : 
al : vento : pianga : ho : volio : il : tempo : per- 
dudo : e : semper : stel : mea : tristo : e : discon- 
teto ;" which may be thus rendered into English : — 
*' Since Fortune has scattered all my Hopes to the 
winds, I wish that Time itself were no moi-e, my star 
being ever sad and unpropitious." The signature 
appended to these words is, " Willm Tyrrel. 1541." 
But history has left us no clue to the person or crime 
of any one so named. Fancy will picture him in 
various guises. From the genuine agony of his 
utterance, one could readily believe he was lying 
at the time under sentence of death. Another un- 
known, of the name of William Rame, has left his 
wisdom printed on the wall, under date of 1559, in 
the following pious proverbs : — " Better is it to be 
in the house of mourning than in the house of ban- 
queting. The heart of the wise is in the mourning 
house. It is better to have some chastening than 
over-much liberty. There is a time for all things : 
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a time to be bom, and a time to die ; and the day 
of death is better than the day of birth. There is an 
end of all things ; and the end of a thing is better 
than the beginning. Be wise and patient in trouble ; 
for wisdom defendeth as well as money. Use well 
the time of prosperity, and remember the time of 
misfortune." These lessons are among the conmion- 
places of our great store of verbal wisdom ; 'but no 
one can i*ead them on the stones of Beauchamp- 
tower as common-place. They seem to come like 
drops of blood, distilled from a lacerated heart In 
the third recess, part of an inscription runs thus :— 

** Uuhappj is that niftn whose nets doth procure 
llie misery of this house in prison to endure. 

" 1570. Thomas Clakki." 

\V}\o was Thomas Clarke ? No one knows. Under 
it we read : — 

** Tlioroas Miagh, which licth here alone, 
Tliat faioe would from hence begone ;'*— 

and the verse goes on to say that he has been put 
to the rack in vain, but is still kept a close prisoner. 
An inscription, consisting of a pair of scales and the 
following words, catches the eye : — " 1585. Thomas 
Bawdewin. Juli. As virtue maketh life, so sin 
causeth death." 

Those men have sent their names down to posterity 
— but noticing more. In evcr}'Unng else they have 
jierished, and the memory of their offences with tiiem, 
as entirely as if they had never lived and provoked 
the jealousy of this world's i*ulcrs. 
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There is a more interesting, if not a sadder, set. of 
inscriptions. The first to be glanced at, and the last 
to be forgotten of these, is the simple but memorable 

w°'<l lANE. 

There was formerly another copy on the opposite 
wall-^-now removed in order to make an additional 
window. They are believed by many to be the work 
of the fair hands of Lady Jane Grey. Bayley, as 
usual, rejects the tradition that the unfortunate 
queen was ever confined in Beauchamp-tower. I 
confess I see very little reason to doubt, certainly 
not enough to reject this tradition. Guilford 
Dudley, her husband, was unquestionably imprisoned 
here ; as were also his brothers John, Ambrose, and 
Robert — afterwards the famous Earl of Leicester, 
lord of Kenilworth, and favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is not very unnatural to suppose that Lady 
Jane was confined, at least at first, in the same rooms 
as her husband ; there is quite as much evidence in 
support of the common belief, as there is evidence 
in opposition to it. That she actually cut the 
letters of her name with her own hands is less likely. 
Fox has preserved a couplet which is said to have 
been scratched by her on the wall of her room : — 

** Non aliena putcs homiai qose obtiagere poaaont, 

Son hodierna mihi, eras erit ilia tibi. 

" Jane Dudley." 

(Unto the common lot thy heart resign : 

My fat« to-dny, to-morrow may be thine.) 

Could these lines be found, they would of course 
fix at least one of the localities of her imprisonment : 
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but unfortunately they were only scratched in with 
a pin, and must therefore be now irrecoverably 
defaced and lost Every part of the tower has been 
searched for them in vain. It is observable that to 
these lines the captive appends, not the royal signa- 
ture — Jane — but her full married name, Jane Dudley. 
After her nine days of queenship it is not probable 
that she would continue to assert her claim to the 
crown — whatever her more ambitious husband and 
his aspiring kinsmen might do. On the whole, I 
think the popular tradition which connects the inno- 
cent and unfortunate lady with the annals of Beau-* 
champ-tower may be received imtil better evidence 
an to her place of confinement shall be adduced. 

Jane Grey is a perfect type of English womanhood, 
and she is one of tlie most interesting characters 
in history. Only sixteen when she found herself 
suddenly proclaimed Queen of England — almost 
without her knowledge and consent — and thrown 
into the vortices of a great conspiracy, not impre- 
codentcd, yet clearly, as men not engaged in it 
could see, against the laws and usages of the kingdom : 
she yet appeared in her unexpected and troubled 
hour of authority with all the graces of a queen, 
and all the ingenuous simplicity of a child. How 
charming is that scene at Sion Uouse, when the 
great lords came to announce her elevation — the 
surprifte, the agitation, tlie fainting of the timid girl ; 
the candour witli which she told them that she 
seemed to herself a very unfit person to be their 
sovereign ; and the dignity with which she added, 
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that neyeiiheleas, if the right were hers, she trusted 
God would give her strength to wield the sceptre of 
her ancestors to His honour and the benefit of the 
nation ! How exquisite too, appear her endeayonrs 
to convince Guilford Dudley of the unreasonable- 
ness of his desire to be made king ; the struggle 
between her affection for her husband, and the sense 
of duty to her country 1 

Poor lady ! She entered the Tower as a queen ; 
she remained in it only a few days, and then left it 
to return in a few days more as a captive. For four 
months she was kept in suspense by her inhuman 
cousin, without being brought to trial ; but, in the 
meantime, we have unexceptionable evidence that 
she was treated with a barbarous severity. On one 
occasion the lieutenant is ordered to allow the Dudleys 
to walk within the garden of the Tower, and to extend 
the same favour to the Lady Jane, because it has been 
certified to Mary that her captives are sick and 
likely to die for want of air and exercise ! On the 
20th of July, 1553, Jane descended from the throne ; 
on the 13th of November she was brought to trial, 
with her husband, Cranmer, and Henry and Ambrose 
Dudley, her husband's brothers ; for three months 
more the axe hung suspended above her neck — and 
then it fell 1 At her trial, in her after-confinement, 
and on the scaffold, slie behaved in a way that 
endeared her to every heart She had never been 
guilty, and to the last she exhibited no signs of fear. 
She was a woman of whom we have a right to feel 
proud. 
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On the 12th of February Guilford Dudley was 
led under her window to execution on Tower-hill. 
As he passed, she waved her hand as a last sad token 
of her hapless love. His port was erect, and he met 
his end as became the husband of such a wife. Her 
attendants told her that he died with the dig- 
nity of a hero. Even in that trying hour she felt 
a thrill of pleasure at the thought that her love had 
been well bestowed. A few moments later she saw 
his headless trunk carried by in a cart The sight 
only inspired her with fresh courage. " Oh Guil- 
ford, Guilford T she exclaimed as her eyes followed 
the beloved form, " the ante-repast is not so bitter 
that thou hast tasted, and I soon shall taste, as to 
make my flesh tremble ; it is nothing compared to that 
feast of which we shall this day partake in heaven !** 

As she said this, the headsman appeared, and she 
was led away to execution. And so she died, as she 
had lived — a pattern to our sex, a pride and a glory 
to her own ; realizing, in an emphatic manner, the 
maxim which she bequeathed to one who begged 
a memorial of her — " Live to die !" 

The brothers, by marriage, of the unhappy lady 
have left various records of themselves in this prison- 
house. On the right-hand of the fire-place may be 
seen a curious piece of sculpture executed by John, 
Earl of Warwick, Guilford's eldest brotlier, which 
has puzzled the antiquaries. Under tlie arms of 
the family, Uie lion and bear aii<l ragged staff, is 
carved the name of the artist, and aroimd it a border 
composed of oak-leaves, roses, and two other flowers. 
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The foUowing inscriptioii refers to the mystic mean- 
ing of these symbols : — 

'* You that these beasts do well behold and see 
May deem with ease wherefore here made they be : 
With borders eke wherein [Uiere may be found] 
Four brothers' names, who list, to search the ground.*^ 

This kind of trifling was common to the age of Lady 
Jane Grey. No doubt the rose is meant to indicate 
Ambrose; the sprig of oak Robert, fix)m rchur. 
The imfortunate artist died in the prison. In 
another part of the chamber is carved an oak-tree, 
bearing acorns, signed with the initials R D. This 
is the work of Robert Dudley, afterwards the famous 
Earl of Leicester. He was tried at Guildhall for 
taking part in the insurrection which had for object 
to bring the crown of England into his family : he 
pleaded guilty to the chai'ge, and was sentenced 
to be hung, di'awn, bowelled, and quartered. ' He 
remained for some time in the Tower, expecting to 
follow his brother Guilford to the scaffold, but was 
at length pardoned, as were also his brothers Henry 
and Ambrose. They lived to serve their country at 
home and abroad. Henry was killed at the siege 
of St Quintin's. Ambrose, for distinguished services 
in the battle-fields of Normandy, was created by 
Elizabeth Earl of Warwick, and made a knight of 
the garter. The career of Robert is well known. 

Next to those of the Dudleys, perhaps the most 
interesting set of family autographs are those of the 
Poles, confined here in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
They are seen on the staircase, and in both the 
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priflon-chambers. Edmund and Arthur Pole— or, 
aa the name was often spelt, Poole — were of the 
blood-royal of the Plantagenet race, being great- 
grandchildren of George, Duke of Clarence, brother 
to Edward IV. They were arrested on a charge of 
designing to withdraw into France to the Duke of 
Guise, thence to invade England with a foreign 
army, and set the Queen of Scots on the throne. 
For these services the new queen was to have made 
Arthur Pole Duke of Clarence. Wlien brought to 
trial for this oflfence the brothers were mere youths ; 
and this circumstance no doubt pleaded with Eliza- 
beth in their favour. They confessed their guilt, 
but declared they had no intention of putting their 
design into execution until the queen's death, which 
a false conjuror had told thorn would occur within 
the year. Judgment of death was pronounced against 
them in the usual form ; but their royal mistress 
spared their lives, and allowed them to die by con- 
finement and privation in prison. Their crime no 
doubt was great, but their youth, and the sage-like 
patience with which they bore their adverse fortune, 
entitle them to our sympathy and regard. Two yeai-s 
after his commitment to the prison, Arthur wrote 
on the wall these proud but sorrowful words : — " Deo . 
servire . penitentiam . inire . fato . obedire . regnare . 
est A. Poole. 1564. i H s."— '* To serve God, to suffer 
penitence, to obey fntc — this is to reign." If the 
imprisoned youth found comfort in the thought that 
it was better to \)e a king in such a sense, Umn a 
Duke of Clai-ence in that which he had sacrificed his 
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liberty to attain to, he had well profited by his 
adversities. Four years later — ^the sixth of his im- 
prisonment — he again scratched on the wall : — " Ihs. 
A passage perillous maketh a port pleasant A*" 1568. 
Arthur Poole. M\ Sue 37. A. P." These hand- 
writings on the wall, at such long intervals of time, 
lire very sad. But no hope came to cheer the Plan- 
tagenet youths in their doleful solituda Tlie passage 
perilous in this case led only to a dai^k grave in 
that mournful little church which stands under the 
shade of Devereux-tower ; but to heart^wasted and 
hopeless men even that may have been a pleasant 
port. 

Of Edmund, the younger brother — ^he was hardly 
twenty-one when first committed to prison — there 
are several memorials ; but he traced his name less 
deeply in the stone than Arthur. Is not this cir- 
cumstance indicative of a milder, softer nature? 
And of the two inscriptions still to be seen in the 
upper chamber, in old Italian, the fashionable lan- 
guage in that age, one is so mutilated as to be barely 
legible. The earliest and best preserved runs thus : — 
" Ihs. Dio semin ... in lachrimis in exultatione 
meter. M 21. E.Poole. 1562."— "God sows in 
tears, to reap in transports." The other inscription, 
dated 1568, is no longer readable. Half way down 
the winding stair, there is a narrow slit in the stone 
to let light into the passage : here the noble youth 
must fi-equently have sat^ watching the gay and 
many-coloured ships in the river, spreading their 
free sails to the wind, and departing on their errands 
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to all parts of the world From this slit he could 
see the fktal spot at St Mary Overies where the 
young conspirators had hired their boat, and were 
about to leave the city on their i*ash enterpiise. 
How melancholy must have been his thoughts ! 
How sad to think that he had called down upon 
himself a sentence which in his heart he acknow- 
ledged to be just ! Not all his race had been so 
fortimate. His great-grandfather, the Duke of Cla- 
i*ence, was murdered in the same prison on much less 
justifiable grounds. In the slit spoken of, Edmund 
Poole has twice engraved his name in the granite, 
unaccompanied by date or other inscription. 

There is also a signature of their infamous cousiu 
— "GeflFrye Poole, 1562." This Geoffrey Pole, his 
brother Henry Viscount Montague, Henry Coiulney 
Marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, Lord Ber- 
gavenny, and several other persons, were an-ested 
(luring the reign of Henry VIII. on suspicion of 
carrj'ing on a treasonous coirespondence witli 
Ciu*dinal Pole, then at the court of the Roniiui 
Pontiff in Nice. Cardinal Pole was tlie brotlier of 
Henry and Geoffrey ; and all three wei*e nearly 
related to the king by blood, being all sons of the 
CJountess of Salisbury, daughter of the murdered 
Duke of Clarence. Henry Courtney was also of the 
blood-royal, being the son of Catharine, daughter 
of King Edward IV. Geoffrey Pole turned king's 
evidence — on receiving a promise tliat his life 
rhould be spared — and, in order Uiut he might be 
allowed to breathe Uie airs of a pestilent dungeon. 
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the villain swore away the lives of his brother and 
kinsmen. On his accusation they were condemned, 
and sent to the block in January, 1539. From the 
window of his prison he afterwards saw his mother 
hacked to death on the Green. Burnet says, the 
recreant received a pardon from Edward VI. Bayley, 
who must have overlooked this passage, says, he lay 
in prison till he died in the time of Elizabeth. Cer- 
tainly he was in the Tower in 1562. The only 
interest one can feel in tracing the career of such a 
wretch, is in finding that he received the full mea- 
sure which he had meted out to his nearest relatives. 
Perhaps, the most elaborate ailist who has left his 
mementos in- Beauchamp-tower, is Charles Bailly, 
a native of Brabant, and one of the secret agents and 
adherents of Mary Queen of Scots. Early in the 
year 1571, he was sent into England by Rudolph 
the Florentine, with letters in cypher for several 
persons of note — including Mary herself, the Spanish 
Ambassador, the Duke of Norfolk, and the Bishop 
of Ross. The government of the queen was on the 
alert, and seized him and his papers at Dover, as 
soon as he set foot on land. The packet of lettei-s 
was despatched to London, where Ross artfully con- 
trived to get possession of it, extract some of the 
more dangerous papers, and substitute others for 
them. By this trick — which Cecil is known to 
have practised more than once — he probably saved 
his own head, and some others. Bailly was put to 
the rack ; but his firmness was proof against pain. 
He made no disclosures. Several of his lettera, 
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written from the Tower, have been preserved; in 
one of them, addressed to the Scotch Ambassador in 
London, with whom he held a secret communicatiou 
through the treachery or venality of some one about 
the court, he speaks of the torture which had been 
vainly inflicted upon hinL In a letter to Secretary 
Burghley, he says in a strain of real anguish : — 
" I beg your loi*dship will consider that I am a 
stranger, and have no friend at all to help me with 
a penny, and that I am already naked and torn." 
One of the inscriptions which he has left in Beau- 
champ-tower runs thus : — 

"1. H. 8. 

1571. die 10 Apniit. 
Wise mm ought circumt|iectly to see wlmt they do ; 
to eiAroine hefore they speak ; to prove before they take 
in hand; to beware whose company they hm; and, 
above all tilings, to whom they trust. 

CUAELIS Baillt.*' 

Another inscription, which might almost be admired 
OS a piece of art, and is touchiugly beautiful in its 
wibdom, contains the following reflection ; — " Tlie 
most mihappy man in the world, is he that is not 
patient in adversities : for men are not killed with 
the adversities they liave ; but with the impatience 
which Uiey suffer/' 

After tliis we hexir no more of Charles Bailly. 
Whether he died in prison or was released, is uncer- 
tain- But that he soon ceased to occupy a recess in 
this chambcT, may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that we And no more of his handwriting on 
tlie wtdL There are many other names and in- 
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scriptions iu this chamber, but these are the most 
interesting. In one place, a square piece of the 
granite is cut clean away, inscription and all. 
Perhaps, some daring prisoner had left his treason 
on the wall, instead of his penitence — and power has 
had the dangerous words removed. 

The room over-head, already spoken of as the 
prison of Edmund Pole, is a lai'ge, dismal place, y&ry 
much in the same condition now as in the days of the 
Tudor sovereigns. The doors and floor are probably 
as old as the building itself ; and have an appearance 
of rudeness and solidity, which one would expect to 
find in the house of Cedric the Saxon. Look at the 
irons by which the oaken planks are fastened down. 
Formerly there was only one small window, looking 
into the inner coiul;, and that strongly grated. 
Another has recently been made, which gives the 
apartment a more cheerful aspect than it possessed 
before. Round this chamber, the very strength of 
which suggests that it must have been intended for 
no common inmates, a secret passage has recently 
been discovered in the masonry, in which spies were, 
no doubt, set to listen, and report the conversation 
or soliloquies of prisoners, when they, poor souls, 
believed themselves alone. The men who live in 
the tower have christened this passage. The Whis- 
pering GaDery. 

There is a tradition, that Ann Boleyn was con- 
fined in this uppermost chamber ; last century there 
was also a tradition about, that the same room was 
afterwards the prison-house of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Baylej never notices these old popular belief, except 
to throw discredit on them. He is as sceptical as to 
Ann Boleyn ever having occupied a room in Beau* 
champ-tower as of Lady Jane Grey — and on the 
slightest evidence which ever satisfied a critic. Women 
of their rank, he supposes, mii^ have been placed in 
the palace ; when Ann Boleyn was first ordered into 
confinement, it is certain that she occupied her own 
rooms. What more natural ? But does it* therefore 
follow that, when legal proceedings were taken 
against her, when she was degraded and convicted — 
innocent as slie was of all unqueenly acts — slie 
would still be allowed to occupy the lodging in 
which she lay on the day of her coronation 1 lu 
the case of Lady Jane, it is pretty evident that the 
place of her confinement was several times changed : 
at one time she occupied a room in the Brick-tower, 
at another in the Broad Arrow-tower ; both of them 
as little suitable to her i*ank and sex as Beauchamp- 
tower. It is also pretty evident, that Ann Boleyn 
passed a part of her time in the Martin-tower, near 
the present jewel-house. Besides, is it not pre- 
posterous to imagine that a cruel tyrant like Henry 
would feel any delicacy in such a matter 1 Tlie 
man who could, out of mere personal lust, send two 
wives to the scaffold and break the hearts of two 
others, would hardly scruple at confining a woman 
— whom he has alreoily murdered in his heart — to a 
chamber in Beaucliamp-tower. The mere proba- 
bilities were in favoiu" of the tradition ; even when 
Bayley wrote his history ; but since his time, two 
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discoveries have been made which add new strength 
to the evidence : — (1.) The secret passage in the wall, 
clearly prepared for cases in which it was desirable 
to get at the prisoners' secret thoughts without their 
knowledge : and any one who reads the minute 
i-eports made by Sir William Kingston, the lieu- 
tenant, to the Lord Secretary Cromwell, of the 
captive queen's words, her looks, and almost of her 
thoughts, day after day, will see that the court would 
not be very likely to refrain from the use of their 
secret means of espionage. (2.) Tlie inscription in the 
chcunber adjoining, which states that the Coimtess 
of Lennox, herself of the blood-royal, wife of the 
Kegent of Scotland, and mother of Henry Damley, 
was confined there in a smaller room than that 
in Beauchamp-tower assigned by tradition to Ann 
Boleyn. 

Of Raleigh, Bayley makes no mention. Was this 
tower the place in which the illustrious prisoner 
wrote his Histoiy of the World, and that beautifril 
imd touching preface, in which he has woven so 
much of the chastened agony of his Ufe ? The mind 
longs to seize the load arrangements by which its 
cherished heroes have been surrounded — especially in 
their hours of adversity. No other part of this prison- 
world, so far as I know, is traditionally connected 
with this man — as poet, soldier, statesman, scholar, 
courtier, the chief ornament of the brilliant court of 
Queen Elizabeth. The second and third stories of 
the Beauchamp-tower answer to all the notices and 
allusions to Raleigh's prison which have come . do\ni 
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to 11& On the day of the reprieve of Cobham^ 
Morkham, and Grey, it is said in a contemporary 
letter, (written by Sir Dudly Carleton,) that Raleigh 
had a window opened towards the place of execution, 
and was much puzzled to see the men return with 
heads on their shoulders — for it was his own turn 
to suflTer next ! He too, for a time, was reprieved. 
Raleigh was not a perfect character ; but his failings 
were redeemed by many virtues ; and of all the 
courtiers of his age, he has left a memory the nearest 
and dearest to the heart of his coimtry. The page 
on which the story of his ti*eatmcnt by King James 
is written, is the foulest in English story. His 
crime was — that he was true to the royal mistress 
whom he liad loved, and who had honoured herself 
by honouring him, when others who had shared her 
smiles turned with affected disgust away from her 
remains, to worship the son of her unhappy rival 
and victim. Never was a charge so frivolous and 
ill-sustained as the one on which it was sought to 
effect his ruin. Cecil the yomiger strove to imi)licate 
him in the Cobhara rebellion, that mystery, the 
metuiing of which lias never yet been satisfactorily 
explained ; and two days after the conviction of tlie 
conspirators, he was arrainged at Winchester (the 
plague then raging in London), llie only sem- 
blance of a cliargc that could be adduced against 
him, was a saying imputed to him — namely : " It 
would never be well with Knghuid, till the king and 
his cul»s were taken away.'* Thei» words would 
have been highly disrespectful had they been uttered 
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— ^but hardly treasonous. And Raleigh denied them. 
They were contained in a paper, purporting to be 
Lord Cobham's confession. Sir Edward Coke pleaded 
against him in a style worthy of Jeffreys ; heaping 
upon the accused the foulest epithets, which he only 
replied to by an indignant and scornful silence. The 
charge founded on Lord Cobham*s confession, it was 
necessary to rebut in a different way — and for this 
he was prepared. Cobham and the other rebels 
were also confined in the Beauchamp-tower ; and 
before the trial, Raleigh, expecting to be charged as 
on accomplice, because one of them was his friend, 
had procured from Cobham a written statement, in 
which his ignoi-ance of the whole affair was fully 
set forth. Not a vestige of evidence against him 
remained — ^yct the court pronounced sentence of 
death ! That he would be executed, no one be- 
lieved; that he would be kept in confinement, no 
one for a moment expected. But he was. Between 
twelve and thirteen years he was detained in tlie 
Tower ; his noble-hearted wife sharing his imprison- 
ment His intercourse with the outer world was 
not cut off : he coiTesponded with the young Prince 
Henry, to whom he was tenderly attached ; and he 
sometimes received in his cell visits from the most 
learned and celebrated men of his time. His great 
solace, however, was writing : here he conceived 
and commenced that gigantic task. The History of 
the World ; a work replete with great thoughts 
worthily expressed. The preface to it is one of the 
noblest pieces of writing in the English language. 
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How true and touching is the image which he nsea, 
when speaking of the reception which his book may 
meet with from the public — " The general acceptance 
can yield me no other profit, at this time, than doth 
a fidr sunshine day to a seaman after shipwreck ; 
and the contrary, no other harm than an outrageous 
tempest after the port attained.** How solid and 
how noble is the moral of the entire theme — " Kings 
live in the world and not above it ; ** the curse 
which men in power bring down upon themselves 
when they set the example of blood-shedding ; tlie 
Nemesis which awaits on all great crimes ! 

How Raleigh was at length liberated — ^how he was 
made lord-admiral and sent on a voyage of dis- 
covery — how he chastised the insolence of Spain — 
how Gondomar intrigued against him — and how his 
pusillanimous and cruel sovereign put him to death, 
witliout trial or crime brought home to him, imder 
the flagitious sentence proc\u*ed against him so many 
years before, for which he had sufiered already more 
than a dozen years* confinement — how he died in 
Palace-yard like a hero and a martyr, — all this is 
well known to every reader of our country's annals. 

Between Beauchamp-tower and the Devereux- 
tower, and under the latter, stands the low, melan- 
choly church of St Petcr-ad-Vincula. In it are laid 
the Anhes of s^^nie of tlie many victims of the heads- 
man — mart}T8 and heroes, Bpotlcss women and im- 
Rcrupulous statesmen, generals of JUTuies and leaders 
of senates ! Here for a time lay tlie headless tnmk 
of the wise and witty chancellor of England, Sir 
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Thomas More, until the prayers of his devoted 
daughter, Margaret^ succeeded in melting even the 
callous heart of the tyrant king ; when it was allowed 
to be removed to Chelsea church, where it yet remains. 
By the same grave still rests his fellow in misfortune, 
the good Bishop of Rochester, John Fisher. Here, 
too, lies the dust of the unhappy queens, Ann Bo- 
leyn and Catharine Howard ; and, hardly less note- 
worthy for the moral of their fates, the ashes of Lord 
and Lady Rochford, separated in their lives, united 
in their deaths. Poor George, Lord Rochford, 
brother to Queen Ann Boleyn, was involved in the 
accusation of his royal relative ; and, in a great 
measiu'e through the intrigues of his own infamous 
wife, both sister and brother were brought to the 
block. Her triumph was of short duration. The 
demon that awaits on all unnatural crimes walked 
with her in her evil course. She became the wit- 
ness, if not the tempter, to the conjugal infidelities 
of Catharine Howard ; and five yeai-s after her hus- 
band's death, she too was taken to the scaffold, to 
suffer the same hard fate. Here also lies the mangled 
corpse of Margaret, the last of the Plantagenets ! In 
one spot is buried Thomas Cromwell, the famous 
Earl of Essex, and the greatest statesman of his age ; 
in another, Thomas Seymour, of Sudely, Lord High 
Admiral of England, sent to the block by his own 
brother, the Lord Protector Somerset (the judicial 
murderer of the great Earl of Smrey). Between the 
graves of tlie two queens of Henry VIII. lie the 
remains of the Protector himself, sent to the block 
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within three years of his brother^s death ; and of his 
rival and murderer, John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, sent to the same block within another year 
and a half. How swift and sure the Nemesis of 
poUtical crime did its work of retiibution ! Here 
lie also tlie headless bodies of Guilford Dudley and 
Jane Grey. Not far from these, may be seen the 
graves of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, the lover 
of the Queen of Scots ; and of his son Philip, EbA 
of Arundel Here also lies another famous Earl of 
Essex, the princely favourite of Elizabeth, Robert 
Devereux. \Vhat a history, and what a fate, were 
his! Here, too, under the communion-table, rest 
the ashes of James, Duke of Monmouth. His was 
the crime of mere vulgar ambition ; he played for a 
high stake — his head against a crown — ^and he lost 
He has our pity, but neither our sympathy nor our 
respect Not so another tenant of this melancholy 
sepulchre — John Eliot, the wit, the orator, the 
patriot, the friend of Hampden, and the foe of 
Charles. Sir John Eliot was one of the first and 
firmest a^serters of public liberty, against the tyran- 
noiis proceedings of Charles Stuart and his minions : 
even in a camp which held such men as Pym and 
Glanville, Hampden and Digges, Selden and Holies, 
— all men of great learning and eloquence, — Eliot 
still held the foremost place. His sjieech against the 
Duke of Buckingham is still regarded as one of the 
grandest charges ever delivered in the English par- 
liament Tlie parallel Wtwecn Villiers and Sejanus 
is a master stroke. " What !" said tlie startled king, 
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** if Buckingham be Sejanus, I must be the Ti- 
berius!" The inference was obvious enough; a 
Stuart even could hardly misunderstand it Before 
Sir John had left the house^ a messenger beckoned 
him to the door, and he foimd himself imder arrest : 
he was at once conmiitted to the Tower. As the too 
successful orator was being carried off to prison^ 
Charles himself entered the house, greatly agitated, 
and declared that he had taken care to punish some 
insolent speeches which they had lately heard, and 
plainly intimated that he should suffer no such bold- 
ness for the future. While in confinement^ promises 
and menaces were alternately employed by the court 
to induce the patriot to acknowledge the prerogatives 
claimed by the sovereign ; but in vain. On the eve of 
a general election, the prisons were all emptied of poli- 
tical offenders ; and amongst othera of Eliot, Hamp- 
den, Wentwoi-th, and Hotham. This act of grace was 
expected to mollify the Commons, and to inspire the 
constituencies with confidence in the court It pro- 
duced neither one effect nor the other. The men 
who had been cast into foul dungeons for saying and 
doing such things as their ancestors had been in the 
habit of saying and doing for centuries, were not 
likely to regard the enemies of Uieir coimtry's liberty 
with more favour in consequence of an amnesty dic- 
tated by selfish considerations : and as to the people, 
the points in dispute between them and the king 
were not of that sentimental sort which can be re- 
moved by a mere trick of state craft The court was 
still obstinate; the Commons still firm. Eliot was 
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still the foremoet man in the war of words. Laud 
and Williams were both overthrown by his fervid 
eloquence; and when the court threatened to dis- 
solve the uncomplying parliament, at the conclusion 
of a powerful harangue, he cried out, '' I protest, as 
I am a gentleman, if my fortune be ever again to 
meet in this honourable assembly, that where I now 
leave off I will begin again." And he was a man to 
keep his word. The coui*t now saw plainly enough 
that Eliot must be silenced at any price, or all its 
designs against the liberties and properties of the 
subject must come to nought Only over his corpse 
could the citadel of freedom be assailed with effect 
It was a meraonible day in the history of England, 
the day when those words were spoken. As Eliot 
resimied his seat, the Speaker rose, and said he had 
the king*s command to adjourn the House. Charles 
intended it should meet no more : but the House 
declared that it bad pressing matter to attend to, and 
refused to adjourn. The pressing matter was the 
tonnage and poundage ; and the great orator rose 
again to submit a rcmonRtrance to the assembly, 
declaratory that the i-cceiving of those and other, 
imposts, not gi*anted by parliament, was against the 
fimdamental statutes of the realm. The Speaker 
refused to put the motion ; a violent scene ensued ; 
Selden tried, but in vain, to reason the tumult down. 
At length, Hollis read three protestations, to tlie 
effect, (1.) Tliat whosoever caused an innovation in 
religion — (2.) Whosoever should advise the levying of 
the obnoxious and unsanctioned imposts — And (3.) 
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whosoever voluntarily paid them, would be a capital 
enemy of the nation, and a traitor to its liberties. 
While the storm was at the loudest^ a messenger 
from the kmg appeared, sent to carry away the 
mace : he went away as he came. Soon after, the 
usher of the black rod knocked at the door, with 
a more peremptory message : he was refused admis- 
sion. Charles now lost his temper, and sent for a 
troop of horse to force a clearance ; but before they 
arrived, the House had adopted the proposals read by 
Hollis, and risen. This outrage was the prelude to 
yet graver events : for eleven years, the gentlemen 
of England met no more as of old to watch over the 
welfare of their country. 

Eliot) with Selden, Hollis, and many others, was 
thrown into the Tower, and ordered to be kept in 
close confinement, relieved only by his examinations 
before the council. But neither solitude nor priva- 
tion could bend tlie pride of his lofty soul. When 
questioned as to his doings in Parliament, he boldly 
replied, — " Whatever was said or done by me in that 
place, and at that time, was performed by me as a 
public man, and as a member of that house ; and I 
am, and always shall be, ready to give an account of 
my sayings and doings there, whenever I shall be 
called unto it by that house ; where, as I take it, it 
is only to be questioned." Holhs answered with 
equal intrepidity, as did the others. Such men were 
worthy to be the champions of English rights. 
They were all committed, and refused to be allowed 
to give bail, in flagrant violation of law and justice. 
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Chai'les had already determined to keep Eliot in 
prison for life, or crush his patriotic spirit ; and he 
was as good as lus thought The latter he could not 
do, with all lus cruelties ; the former he could, and 
did. For several months the orator was denied the 
solace of a book ; no one was permitted to see him 
except his gaolers ; his letters were all held back ; 
and pens and papers were carefully kept out of his 
reach. It is hard to realize the misery of such a 
position. Eliot would feel the horrors of seclusion 
all the more from its contrast with the excitement of 
his last few years; but he knew the eyes of all 
his countrymen were turned in high, if for the 
moment unavailing, sympathy towards his lonely 
dungeon ; he felt that the cause in which he had 
embarked his hfe needed martyrs ; and these 
thoughts supported him in his darkest hours. Fore- 
seeing the evil times which were at hand, he had 
long ago assigned over his estate in trust for his 
children : he knew that for himself he would be un- 
able to endure the yoke of the court, and he expected 
to be made its victim. 

After a trial, which was a mockery, the patriots 
were sentenced to be confined imtil they acknow- 
ledged themselves in tlie wrong, and gave security 
for their good behaviour. Some of them, after 
various periods of imprisonment, gave way, paid 
their fines, foimd sureties to answer for them, and 
made submission. H oil is paid a thousand marks ; 
Valentine, five hundred pounds; Selden and Eliot 
refused to admit the justice of their sentences, and 

o 
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remained in prison. When the latter was told that 
he had been sentenced to pay a fine of two thousand 
poimds, he remarked, — "I have two cloaks, two 
suits, two pair of boots and galoches, and a few 
books ; that is all my present substance ; and if they 
can pick out of that, two thousand pounds, much 
good may it do them." When it became evident 
the captive would never make submission, the coiut, 
feeling that it had got him secured for life, relaxed 
its cruelties so far as to allow him books and writing 
materials, which he employed in composing his 
vigorous treatise, called the "Monarchy of Man," 
and in writing letters to Hampden and other Mends, 
as also to his children. All this prison-bom lite- 
rature is profoundly interesting. The correspondence 
with his sons is described as truly noble and pathetic. 
He exhorted them to stand firmly by the principles 
for which he was gradually falling a sacrifice : a 
trust lay upon them as upon himself. He says, no 
enemy had ever been able to " woimd his mind ;" 
and so long as his children remained true to their 
political faith, he could hold the last great grief at 
a distance. For himself, his health was suffering 
severely from the wretchedness of his cell — ^the mono- 
tony of the scene— the want of air and generous diet : 
he was growing faint and feeble, but still he says he 
should not bate a jot of heai-t or hope. 

That the nation was not indifferent to its cham- 
pion's fate is certain. His natfve county petitioned 
in his favour; and the whole country beheld his 
fortitude in so trying a time with enthusiastic admi- 
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ration. Now, when he was dying, beyond all hope, 
the king put forth his royal arts to induce him to 
submit and accept a pardon. With this view, it 
seems to have been hinted to him, that he had only 
to ask his life at his masters hands to receive it 
He accordingly wrote a manly application to the 
lord chief-justice. That functionary rephed, "Though 
brought low in body, Sir John is as high and lofty 
in mind as ever/* and that he must write to the 
king. Eliot thereupon wrote an equally manly letter 
to his majesty ; to which he returned for answer, 
" It is not humble enough." It was then changed 
as to its phrase ; but nothing was said in it which 
could be constnied into a triumph by the court No 
answer was vouchsafed. 

His fate was then sealed. Clmrles had promised 
himself the ]>lea8iu*e of humbling his republican 
virtue ; and wheu he found all Uio arts employed to 
that end completely baffled, his resentment knew no 
bounds. Sir John lingered on a few montlis more, 
and then died, as he had lived, with the expression 
of an unconquerable love of freedom on his lips. 
I am sorry to relate wliat followed. When tlie 
patriot was no more, it might have l)een expected 
that the hatretl of his muitierer would have been 
appeased ; bxit it was not so ; the Stuarts never knew 
what it was to forgive. When his children l)ogged to 
be allowed to inter the ashes of their father in the 
same vault with his ancestors, the ruthless king 
rcplie<l, " Ixt him be buried where he died." And 
so he was. But the unsated tyrant missed his object 
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He thought to heap indignities on the name of his 
great subject ; instead of this, he added a new and 
paramount interest to the place of his bunaL Few 
men can stand by that simple grave without feeling 
their pulses quicken and a generous glow about the 
heart ; even in death, the tyrant-hater is a conqueror. 
The sight of his tomb still nerves the mind and in- 
flames the patriot zeal of every man worthy of the 
liberties he gave his life to vindicate. 

A stone, marked with three circles and a line 
drawn through them — significant emblem! — vindi- 
cates the grave in which repose the bodies of the 
last traitors who died for their crimes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower, and were buried in this 
church — the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, 
and Simon, Lord Lovat, leaders of the Scotch Rebel- 
lion of 1745. 

The towers which stand on the northern ballium 
are : — The Devereux-tower, so caUed from having 
been the chief prison-house of Elizabeth's Earl of 
Essex ; the Flint-tower, lately taken down and re- 
built on the old plan ; the Bowyer-tower, the place 
in which the famous Duke of Clarence is said to 
have been drowned in a butt of Malmsey ; the Brick- 
tower, said to have been one of the places in which 
Lady Jane Grey was confined : from this last there 
was formerly a secret passage to the next and last 
on this balliimi, the Martin-tower. In all these 
towers prisoners have been confined ; but traditions 
and the inscriptions still legible enable us to localize 
only a few names of great note. The Earl of Essex, 
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the Duke of Clarence, and Lady Jane Grey, have 
been just named. In the Martin-tower a hole is 
shown in which it is said that Robert Devereuz was 
confined when his royal mistress wished to shake his 
nerves, and force him to beg the pardon of his offence 
from her majesty's grace. In this hole, and within 
the walls of Devereuz-tower, what a chapter of 
England's history is written 1 With the brave and 
graceful Essex was confined the noble and accom- 
plished Lord Southampton, so dear to his country 
as the friend of Shakspeare ; he was kept a close 
prisoner until after the death of Elizabeth. This 
great sorrow — ^ihe ruin of his attached and noble 
friend — is thought by Charles Knight to have had 
a commanding influence over the action of Shak- 
speare's mind. No doubt he felt the blow deeply. 
From this date he became a wiser and a sadder 
man ; henceforth a more solemn cost of thought is 
observable in all his works. Had the fall of Esaez 
produced only its Shakspeorion result, his misfor- 
tunes would have been atoned for to the world ; 
but the melancholy event which added power and . 
depth to the expression of Shakspeare's genius, 
bowed the character of one who owned a mind infe- 
rior only to his, to the very dust In his hour of 
pride and prosperity Esaex had been a kind and 
bountiful patron to Francis Bacon : in his day of 
distress. Bacon, to save his place, consented to be- 
come Uie prosecutor of his former friend, and to use 
his l^al knowledge and resistless logic to bring him 
to a shameful death. How sad to think of such a 
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man, pursuing ambition's sordid ends so basely ! 
Not all his merits as a writer and a thinker can blot 
the foul stain of this act of ingratitude from his 
memory : not all his services to the state, and all 
his devotion to his sovereign, could stay the course 
of that avenging demon which Raleigh so forcibly 
describes as pursuing the children of blood. A few 
years later saw the author of the " Novum Organum" 
a close prisoner in the Tower, charged with a crime 
of the meanest and most contemptible character. 
The vengeance was complete. Could Essex have 
devised a punishment for his ungrateful fi-iend, it 
could hardly have been one more deadly to his lasting 
reputation. Political opinions and political interests 
change with the course of years ; he who falls for trea- 
son in one age, may hope to be regarded as a martyr 
in the next But moral guilt is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Taking from the poor and the 
wronged, the orphan and Uie widow — compounding 
crime, and selling justice — no growth of time, no 
change of sentiment, can make these tilings, and the 
men who commit them, appear in the eyes of man- 
kind other than infamous. History never reverses 
a judgment passed on such offences ; the culprit is 
therefore denied even the satisfaction of an unavailing 
appeal to posterity. Who can conceive the torture 
of such a thought to a mind like Bacon's 1 He was 
fitly pimished. 

In the Martin-tower a few inscriptions may still 
be traced on the walls. Among others is a coat-of- 
arms and the name " Boullen.!' This was probably 
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made by one of Ann Boleyn*8 attendants at the time 
when the queen was confined in the Tower. The 
little room at the top of the building in which the 
]xx>r lady alept^ is still shown. Here also were con- 
fined by James XL Archbishop Sancroft and the six 
bishops. The basement story was formerly the 
Jewel-house ; the apartment was quite dark, and 
the regalia were exhibited by the light of lamps. 

From this point down to the river bank on the east 
the towers on the ballium are : — Constable Vtower, 
the Broad Arrow-tower, the Salt^tower, and, in the 
extreme angle, overhanging the ditch, the Develin- 
tower. The last is now used for storing up gun- 
powder ; all the rest are tenanted by officials. Mul- 
titudes of hapless men liave been confined in all 
these prisons : the Brood Arrow-tower, especially, 
is almost covered with traces of inscriptions ; but the 
few which are still legible contain the signatures of 
men who have left no other records of their ever 
having lived In the Salt- tower the inscriptions are 
better presented, but, with the exception of two, 
they are of little interest One of these is " Michael 
Moody, May 15, 1587.** This fellow was one of thoee 
needy adventurers who thronged the capital in the 
time of Elizabeth, ready for the commission of any 
crime for which a paymaster could be found. Under 
Uie instigations of Uie French ambassador, he pro- 
posed to murder tlie Protestant queen. His life, 
however, was spared, for I find him afterwards in 
custody at the Marshalsea. Tlie other prisoner 
singled out is one Hugh Draper, whoso case was a 
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curious illustration of the superstition of the age of 
Shakspeare and Spenser. The Tower records con- 
tain the following account of this man : — 

" Hugh Draper, committed the 21st of March, 
1560. — This man was brought in by the accusaition 
of one John Man, an astronomer, as a suspect of a 
conjuror or sorcerer, and thereby to pi*actise against 
Sir William St Lowe and my lady. And in his 
confession it appeareth that beforetime he had been 
busy and doing in such matters; but he denieth 
any matter of weight touching Sir William St Lowe 
or my lady ; and also affirmeth that long since he 
so misliked his science, that he burned all his books. 
He is apparently very sicke. He seemeth to be a 
man of good wealth, and keepith a tavern at Bris- 
towe, and is of his neighbours well reported." 

What became of the unfortunate minion of the 
stars is not known; but he has left several inte- 
resting memorials of himself in the Salt-tower — 
amongst others, a sphere, beautifully executed, and 
in another place a globe. 

Leaving Develin-tower — which crowns "the Devil's 
battery" — on the left, we come next to the Well- 
tower, formerly used as a prison, but without inscrip- 
tions ; then to the Cradle-tower, a low building of 
one story, the remnant of a large structure which 
formed a part of the royal palace ; thence we return 
to the Wakefield-tower and TraitorVgate, having 
made a tour of the entire ballium. 

The historical reader will have observed how few 
of the many illustrious names connected with the 
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gloomy records of the Tower have been noticed in 
this survey : the fact is, only a few of them can now 
be localized. We know they were in the fortress ; 
but in which of its dungeons, it is no longer possible 
to say. Here follows a list of the chiefest, in chro- 
nological order : — 

1100. Ralph Flambard, the martial Bishop of 
Durham. 

1232. Hubert de Burgh, the famous Justiciary of 
England : his character is forcibly drawn by Shak- 
speare in King John. 

1240. Griffin, Prince of Wales, delivered into the 
hands of Ring Henry 111. by his own brother David. 
He was killed in 1240 in attempting to make his 
escape from the prison. Having torn his bed-clothes 
into slireds, he twisted them iuto a rope, by means 
of which he hoped to lower himself from the wall, 
but it broke in the descent, and he was killed. 
His son, then a boy, was at the same time confined 
in the Tower. A few years later, he was fortunate 
enough to effect his escape : he returned to Wales, 
regained possession of the principality, and fought 
valiantly against the English. In the reign of 
Edward Longshanks he was slain in battle ; his head 
was brought to London, and fixed upon the turret 
from which his father had fallen into his grave. 

1282. More than six hundred Jews arrested on a 
charge, probably unfounded, of clipping and debasing 
tlie coin of the realm. In London alone, two hun- 
dred and eighty of these unfortunate men were 
hanged. 
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1289. Ralph de Hengham, Chief Justice of the 
Court of King's Bench, for venality and corruption. 

1296. Baliol, King of Scotland, and a host of Scot- 
tish chieftains, taken prisoners at the battle of Dunbar. 

1303. The Abbot and Monks of Westminster, 
charged with robbing the king's treasury : the 
charge was not proved. 

1305. William Wallace. 

1307. The Knights Templars. This was the year 
in which this famous order of militant-priests came 
to an end. All of them who lived south of the Trent 
were committed to the Tower. 

1321. Lady Badlesmere, for refusing the queen of 
Edward II. a night's lodging in her castle of Leeds, 
in Kent Her husband was beheaded for the same 
offence. 

1324. Lord Mortimer — ^he afterwards escaped, and 
became the paramour of the queen. After the death 
of Edward he was arrested in 1330, sent again to 
the Tower, and thence to the gallows. 

1331. John, the famous Earl of Murray, the 
firmest and truest supporter of the house of Bruce. 
He remained in rigorous confinement for nine years, 
when he was given Uke a chattel to William Mon- 
tague, Earl of Salisbury, " to do with him as most 
for his advantage :" here one of the romantic events, 
which are almost peculiar to those chivalric ages, 
(when not a particle of that magnanimity which 
seems to us the very soid of chivalry was known,) 
occurred to set him at liberty. Unable to raise 
the enormous ransom demanded, he remained in 
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Montague*8 custody until the fortune of war gave his 
new master into captivity in France, when the two 
earls were exchanged, one against the other. 

1347. David Bruce, King of Scotland, and a train 
of chieftains, all taken prisoners by Lord Percy at 
the battle of Nevile*s Cross.— Charles of Blois : he 
ransomed himself for seven hundred thousand florins 
of gold. — The twelve famous citizens of Calais, and 
John of Vienne, the Governor. 

1350. William de Thoi-p, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, for bribery and conniption. 

1357. John, King of France, taken at the battle 
of Poictiera. 

1 375. Valeran, Earl of St Paul ; whose imprison- 
ment in England led to his man*iage with the Lady 
Maud, daughter of the Princess of Wales, " the fayrest 
lodye in all Englande.** 

1386. This year, if the authorities cited by God- 
win may be trusted, the Tower received within its 
gates one of its most illustrious victims — GeofFry 
Cliaucer, the father of English verse. Chaucer was 
involved in the civil troubles which led to tlie fall of 
Richard 11., and for a few yeai^s his fortunes suffered 
a dark eclipse. ^Vhile confined in the Tower, he 
consoled his mind by pouring forth his de8]K)nding 
poem, " The Testament of Ivove." In his youth, 
Chaucer had trauHlated into English the ** Consola- 
tions of Philosophy," written by Boethius, when 
imprisoned under the reign of tlie Gothic king 
llieodoric : when he fell under the slia<iow8 of 
adversity, he took pleasure in comjxoring his own 
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Bufferings with those of the Eoman writer, and com- 
posed his Testament of Love in imitation of his 
master — ^but on a topic better suited to his own genius 
and the tastes of his age. — Nicholas doubts this story. 
1399. King Richard II. ; he was not the only 
King of England who has been confined as a prisoner 
in the Tower. 

1415. The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, taken 
in the famous battle of Agincourt. The first of 
these princes amused his prison-leisure by compos- 
ing his " Poieses de Charles due d'Orleans.'* 
1438. Owen Tudor, grandfather of Henry VII. 
1461. King Henry VI. In 1471, he was taken 
from his dungeon and placed again on the throne of 
his fathers, by the king-making Earl of Warwick ; 
but his second term of greatness lasted only for a 
day ; and it hastened his own death and the de- 
struction of his family. — At the period of his death, 
George Nevile, Archbishop of York, and the ill- 
starred Queen Margaret 

1477. The Duke of Clarence was murdered. 
1483. Lords Stanley and Hastings ; the latter 
was beheaded at a moment's notice. 

1489. Edwai-d, Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke 
of Clarence, and the last male prince of the house of 
Plantagenet He was kept in prison for many years ; 
and at length fell a victim to the feai-s of Henry VII. 
1521. Edward Bohun, Duke of Buckingham. 
1532. John Frith, the Protestant martyr, and one 
of the many victims of Chancellor More's bigotry. 
Like others of the early English reformers, Frith 
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was compelled to adopt Tarions disguises and to 
wander for many years in exile. Once he was 
arrested at Reading as a vagabond and placed in the 
stocks. After remaining in his painful position 
many hours, he began to feel the pangs of hunger, 
but was resolved not to betray his quality. The 
learned Leonard Cox was at that time schoolmaster 
in the town ; Frith sent for him, and began to 
bewail his sad condition in Latin. Cox was sur- 
prised to hear a cadger speak the language of Tully 
with fluency and grace ; their conversation grew 
more and more interesting ; Frith quoted some lines 
from Homer, in support of an opinion which he 
had advanced. Cox at once rushed off to the 
magistrates, and got the learned doctor set at 
liberty. The Lord Chancellor, however, pursued 
him with intense hatred ; and after many narrow 
escapes, he was captured and sent to the Tower. 
When so confined, he wrote a noble and masculine 
letter " To the faithful followers of Christ's Gospel." 
From the Tower he was carried to the stake, and 
burnt to death along with Andrew Hcwit. As the 
martyrs were burning, a certain Dr. Cole exhorted 
the people not to pray for them any more tlian they 
would for dogs. Frith heard these words ; his only 
answer was, a serene smile and a prayer that they 
might bo forgiven above ! 

1534. John Fisher, Bishop of Ilochestcr ; and Sir 
Thomas More. — Ann Boleyn. — Ix)rd Koch ford, her 
brother. All four were beheaded. 

1537. Henry Pole, and other lords. 
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1540. Thomas Cromwell, Eai-l of Essex. 

1541. Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, felled by 
the headsman. — Dr. Barnes, the reformer and 
martyr; he was burnt at Smithfield. 

1542. Catharme Howard. — Lady Rochford. — 
Lord William Howard. 

1546. The celebrated Anne Askew, the Protestant 
martyr; she was racked in the Tower, and after- 
wards burnt in Smithfield. Her crime was — ^she 
could not believe in the Divine presence. 

1547. The Duke of Norfolk, and the poet, Lord 
Surrey. — Thomas Seymoiu* of Sudely. — Edward 
Seymour, the Lord Protector. — John Dudley, Duke 
of Northmnberland ; his sons, and daughter-in-law, 
Jane Grey. 

1553. Cranmer.— Latimer ; his second imprison- 
ment in the Tower. He was kept a close prisoner, 
and was subject to the greatest privations. One 
day, the lieutenant's man came into his dungeon ; 
it was a frosty day, and the old man was almost 
starved to death. " Prythee," said he, " tell thy 
master tliat if he doth not look better after me 
I shall deceive him." When the lieutenant heard 
this, he ran to the prelate's dungeon, and charged 
him with these words. "Yes, master lieutenant," 
he observed witli a smile, " so I said ; for look you, 
I am ordered to be burned, but xmless you let me 
have some fire, I shall deceive your expectation and 
die of cold." Bishop Ridley occupied a cell in the 
Tower at the same time ; they were biu-nt at Oxford 
together. Latimer's remark to his friend at the 
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stake, is nobler than the fiunons exclamation of 
Montezuma; he spoke as the lighted fagot was thrown 
at his own feet — " Be of good comfort, master Ridley, 
and play the man ; by God*s grace, we shall this day 
light such a candle in England as, I trust> shall never 
be put out" 

1554. Sir Thomas Wyat.— The Duke of Suflfolk. 
— Elizabeth ; afterwards queen. 

1562. Arthur and Edmund Pole. — Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk. — John Lesley, Bishop of 
Ross. — Robert Devereui, Earl of Essex. — Shak- 
speare*s Earl of Southampton. 

1603. Sir Walter Raleigh.— Lord Cobhara. 

1606. Guy Fawkes and his accomplices. — Sir 
Thomas Overbury ; murdered in the Tower. This 
crime is one of the most mysterious passages in our 
private aimals. 

1622. The Earl of Arundel. This worthy had got 
up a scene in conjunction with Lord Spencer, iu the 
House of Peers ; the subject of discussion was one of 
some little antiquity. Spencer expressed a pretty 
strong opinion on the point ; this the earl did not 
like. " My lord, when tlio things you 8])eak of were 
doing, your ancestors were keeping sheep," said ho 
abruptly and not very logically. " My lord," re- 
torted Spencer, " when my ancestors, as you say, 
were keeping sheep, yours were plotting treason-" 
Words waxed hotter and hotter ; and their lordshijis 
restored peace l)y sending their colleague to the 
Tower. — Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans. Bacon*s 
wit had once set fi'ec a captive from the dungeon in 
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which he was now confined himself. Dr. Hay- 
ward had written a work on the dethronement of 
Bichard II. and the transfer of the crown to 
Henry IV., in which he had expressed sentiments 
highly displeasing to Elizabeth. She sent him to the 
Tower, and might have sent him to the scaffold, 
imder an impression that the book was more im- 
portant than it really was. She applied to her chan- 
cellor to know if it did not contain treason. " No," 
said Bacon, who knew his mistress and was anxious 
for the security of his fiiend, "not treason, but a 
great deal of felony." "Felony!" exclaimed the 
queen, "how ^1" "Because," said the lawyer, 
" he hath stolen most of his expressions and conceits 
from Cornelius Tacitus." The lady laughed, and 
relented. — The famous Sir Edward Coke. 

1626. Sir John Eliot.— Sir Dudley Digges. 

1628. John Felton, the assassin of the Duke of 
Buckingham. — ^The second and final imprisonment 
of Eliot. — Selden, Hollis, Valentine, Hobart 

1641. Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford.— 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1644. The Hothams, father and son. — Lord 
Digby. — Monk, afterward^ Duke of Albemarle. — 
Colonel Hutchinson. — The yoimger Vane. 

1648. Jeremy Taylor. He was several times in 
prison about this period for his monarchical views ; 
but these were mild, and his detention seldom lasted 
more than a few weeks. 

1651. Sir William Davenant. His life was saved 
by the intercession of Milton. 
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1660y the year of the return of Charles II., the 
Tower was filled in every part with the leading men 
of the Commonwealth. For six or eight years they 
continued to be committed in large niunbers and in 
the most indecent manner. Some of the orders of 
commitment of that period — most of them signed by 
Monk — make one rise with indignation at the course 
which law was then constrained to take. Often the 
orders were delivered out blank — the names of the 
imfortunate suspects to be filled in afterwards ; 
many of the names are scratched down in different 
handwritings ; often no offence is specified ; yet 
the prisoners are commanded to be placed in close 
confinement. In fact, it is quite evident that these 
** orders ** were issued very much like the UUre$ de 
cachet in use at the same period in France. The 
famous Henry Marten was at the head of a list of 
nineteen persons committed in one order. Marten 
was the greatest wit of his day. In the House of Com- 
mons one of his brilliant sallies had often sufficed 
to turn a debate and secure a favourable vote. Old 
Aubrey tells a string of amusing anecdotes of his 
happy talent in this way. One day he delivered a 
furious philippic against Sir Harry Vane ; and when 
he had buried him beneath a load of sarcasm, he con- 
tinued, " But, for young Sir Harry Vano " and 

so sat down. The House was astounded. Several 
persons cried out, " What have you to say to young 
Sir Harry 1" He at once rose and added : ** Why, if 
young Sir Harry lives to be old, he will be old Sir 
Harry.** One day a sanctimonious member made a 

H 
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motion, that all profane and ungodly persons should 
be expelled the House. Marten rose and proposed, 
that all the fools should be expelled likewise. It 
was one of his habits to sleep a good deal — or ** dog- 
sleep " as Aubrey calls it — ^in the House ; of co\irse 
all the dull fellows hated him, and one day when he 
seemed to be fast asleep on his bench, a city alder- 
man rose to propose, that such scandalous members 
as sleep and neglect the business of the House be 
put out. The words were hardly delivered, when, to 
the surprise of the alderman, the wit started up to 
his feet — " Mr. Speaker, a motion has been made 
to turn out the nodders ; I propose that the noddees 
be also turned out" It might have been expected 
that a lover of wit like Charles, would have spared 
HaiTy Mai-ten his imprisonment 

1661, Harrington, author of the " Oceana." — 
Bishop Hall, author of the still popular " Contempla- 
tion of the Historical Passages of the Old and New 
Testaments." 

1667. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the wit, 
profligate, and farce-writer. — Roger, Earl of Castle- 
maine, the unfortunate husband of a too handsome 
wife. The act of commitment is very curious. It 
appears that the inconvenient husband of the king's 
chief mistress was already locked up in the Gate- 
house at Westminster ; but this was too near White- 
hall to content the guilty lovers, so he was ordered 
to the Tower. One may well wonder on what 
pretence a subject, having such a misfortune as to be 
yoked in the bands of matrimony with Arabella 
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Palmer, could be deprived of his liberty : the 
order simplj states, that for '' treason of the highest 
nature,** the said earl must be kept safe and a close 
prisoner. No doubt! In the order, the word "close" 
prisoner is scored under to render it emphatic, and 
a note in the margin explains that this act of 
commitment is made out in his Majesty's presence, 
and the score is made at his especial command. 
How one can fancy Charles doing all this ! 

1678. Lord Stafford. 

1679. Samuel Pepys, the diarist He was sus- 
pected of some connexion with the Popish Plot 
After a while he was liberated on giving bail for 
30,000/.— The Earl of Danby. 

1681. John Wilmot— The Earl of Shaftsbury. 

1683. William, Lord Russell. — Charles, Lord 
Brandon. — Algernon Sidney. 

1685. Sir Robert Cotton, the famous collector of 
MSS. — John Hampden, grandson of the great 
Hampden, the friend of Eliot — The Duchess of 
Monmouth and her children. — James, Duke o^ 
Monmouth. 

1688. The year of the Revolution the Tower had 
many inmates. The first and chiefest man sent to 
it was the infamous Lord Jeffrejrs — William Penn, 
for public preaching in the streets. Here he wrote 
his " No Cross, no Crown." 

1689. Earl of Salisbury. — Earl of Peterborough. 
— Captain Churchill, for taking money for convoys 
contrary to law : a family weakness. 

1691. Henry, Earl of Clarendon, 
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1692. Jobn, the famotLs Duke of Marlborough. 

1694. Henry Grey, Member of the Commons, for 
taking a bribe of two himdred guineas. (A hint for 
our own times.) 

1698. Earl Coningsby, for a libel on the Lord 
Chancellor, contained in a pamphlet 

1700. William Cotesworth, charged with bribery 
and corrupt practices to obtain election to Parlia- 
ment. 

1712. Robert Walpole, for receiving bribes. 

1715. Harley, Lord Oxford, for secret coire- 
spondence with the Court of Versailles, — Earl Powis 
and Sir William Wyndham, for favouring the Pre- 
tender. — The Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, 
Wintown, and Camwath ; also the Lords Kenmuir, 
Widdington, and Nairn, for services rendered to the 
Chevalier de St. George in the Scotch invasion. 
Nithsdale, Derwentwater, and Kenmiur, were ordered 
to be beheaded. The ladies of their families threw 
themselves at the King's feet; but the young mo- 
narch thought it necessary to make an example, and 
he remained deaf to the pleadings of affection. Lady 
Nithsdale alone did not despair : having tried the 
King's clemency in vain, she resolved to tax all the 
energies of her own mind to prevent her husband's 
execution, and she succeeded. The night before he 
was to die, he escaped from the Tower in female 
attire, and fled with his devoted wife beyond the sea. 
Next morning the other nobles suffered. Very many 
years after this event the Lady Nithsdale wrote to 
her sister, abbess of a convent in Bruges, a pro- 
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foundl]' interesting aooount of it, wbicb will be found 
in the Appendix. 

1717. William Sbippen, the " downright Shippen " 
of Pope — 

' I lore to poBi oat til Bjwdf, u pluB 

Aj dtnTBrifht Shippn n u old Uaattigaa" 

for telling Geot^ of Branswick, in Parliiunent, that 
no moa could be King of England who wu unable 
to Bpcok its language. 

1722. Alterbury, the accomplished Biahop of 
Rochester, tho friend of Swift aud Popo. — The Eiai 
of Orrery, 

17G0. Karl Ferren ; ho was hanged for the 
murder of Johuson, his servant 

1763. John Wilkes, tlie famous domogoguo ; no 
charge specified I 

1780. Lord (joorge fiord oa Ho died in Newgate. 

1794. John Home Tooko. 

irOS. Arthur O'Connor. 

1801. Iionl Cloncurry, Never brought to trial. 

1810. Sir Francis Burdett. 

1820, Arthur Tliisllcwood, and tliD other Cato- 
slrcct couK|jiratoni. 

Since tliis date, no pcnion lins been committed 
to tlie Towtr. I^et us nil hupe there will never be 
another. 



CHAPTER III. 

Who has not heard of Queen's Bench prison? 
"Who, tliat has come to years of discretion, and inhe- 
rited that " right of man," the privilege of going to 
gaol for his own debts, has not more than heard of 
it ? Is thei'e a lounger in PaJl-mall, a saunterer in 
Regent-street, who has not had a friend there at one 
time of his life or another? Has not every one 
knowTi men prefer it to Rome, Baden-Baden, or 
Vienna? In fact, where is the statesman, poet, 
artist, noble, wit, politician, or philosopher, who has 
not paid a visit to its secluded courts — taken mo- 
mentary shelter from the storms of life within its 
peaceful haven — and gathered there new strength to 
contend against a wasteful world ? Queen's Bench ! 
Why, the very words sound like an oracle, and stir 
the depths of memory as a dream. There are history 
and romance in its sound. Before the mind's eye 
moves a procession of glorious and spectral forms — 
authors, heroes, artists, w^ho for a time have hallowed 
with their hfe, and thought, and fancies, the precincts 
which it names. Queen's Bench ! The muse has 
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sung, and art embodied thee in a thousand tones and 
shapes. In prose and rhyme, in sound and tint, thy 
votaries have made thee like a household thing in 
English homes. No one, indeed, but knows thee 
well — ^perhaps too well ; for thou art truly not so 
bright, curious, picturesque, as the imagination 
paints thee. The pencil of Haydon and the pen of 
Fielding have shed a glory round thee which is not 
thy own. In truth, genius has dealt with thee too 
graciously. So many rays from the liuninous track 
of our country*8 Hterature have fallen on thy walls 
and courts, we hardly think of thee as the dark and 
loathsome thing thou art The foreign splendours 
rest upon thee as a veil : but in truth it is the 
veil of a Mokanuah — ^hiding a very hideous thing 
beneath. 

When the Quoeu*s Bench was first built and used 
as a gaol, is not now known. Stow says, the Courts 
of King*s Bench and Chancery were, in early times^ 
often removed from one town to another, as were also 
the gaols which served them. The dates of the 
courts are, therefore, no certain indication of the date 
of the prison. That it is very old, there can be no 
doubt : it was hither that the mad-cap Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Henry V., was sent by the out- 
raged Judge Gaacoigne ; and the room in which he 
was confined was known as tlie Prince of Walcs*8 
chamber down to the time of Oldys. From this 
period^ references to the prison are numerous in our 
literature. In 1684, John Rush worth, the famous 
author of tlie '* Historical Collection of Printed Pas- 
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sages of State, Weighty Matters in Law^ and Re- 
markable Proceedings in Parliament^" and then 
nearly eighty years old, was sent to this gaol for 
debt, where he lingered for six years, and then died. 
Hei*e, too, Richard Baxter was confined for eighteen 
months, imder a sentence passed by the infamous 
Judge Jefferie& Baxter was too much a man of 
conscience to find favour with the dark and sullen 
spirit of James 11. Charles had treated the great 
Puritan in a wiser and juster spirit : he had even 
offered him a bishopric, which was refused on a 
scruple of conscience. But his brother was the nar- 
rowest of bigots, and the most impolitic of tyrants ; 
and so, after minor persecutions, Baxter was arrested 
by virtue of a warrant fi'om the lord chief justice, 
on a charge of sedition and nonconformity of doc- 
trine, founded on his " Paraphi-ase of the New Testa- 
ment" At the trial, Jefferies, foi-getting his position, 
loaded his victim with insult, refused to hear his 
witnesses, overruled his counsel, and showed the 
rancour of his feelings by openly declaring his regret 
that the Act of Indemnity took it out of his power 
to hang him ! As it was, Baxter was sentenced to 
pay a fine of five hundred marks, to lie in gaol until 
it was paid, and to find securities for his good be- 
haviour for seven years after. The solitude of his 
prison was relieved by the presence of his wife, who, 
of her own free will, chose to share it with him. 
Poor Kit Smart, author of the Hilliady and prose 
translator of Horace — ^the friend of Johnson and 
Qarrick — ^was sent hither for debt, that last infirmity 
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of noble mindsy and died witliin the rules, poor, 
abandoned, and deranged in his intellect! It waa 
while confined in this place that William Crome 
wrote the ** Adventures of Dr. Syntax ;*' and it was 
likewise here that poor dear Haydon painted his fine 
picture of the ''Mock Election." Hard-working 
Tobias Smollett, too, was here for a time : here he 
wrote his " Adventures of Sir Launoelot Greaves," in 
imitation of Don Quixotte, which he had already 
translated from the Spanish. Sir Laujicelot expe- 
rienced the fate of all imitators and imitations — 
public neglect A prison is not the best sort of 
birth-place for a work of fancy. 

We have spoken of the Queen*s Bench. We must 
correct the term. The Queen*8 Bench belongs to 
liistory. It is no more. The site remains ; the old 
walls ai*e there still ; the buildings are the same ; 
but in truth it is a difierent place ; all is chtmged 
within the last few years. The charm is gone. There 
is not now much of the buffoonery, scoundrclism, 
riot, and confusion, which formerly made it pio- 
tiutjsque— striking to the artistic eye — suggestive to 
the poetic mind. There is little now to court the 
brush, or to reward the pen : the surface, at least, 
has grown common-'place and prosaic to a degree of 
repulsion. One sees more now of tlie tragic aspect 
of the place— less of the humour, the variety, and 
the character. Tliere is, of course, interest in this — 
a dec[)er interest than in the externals at any time, 
however grotesque ; but such interest is hardly for 
the mere looker-on. Not a man here but has a tale 
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of sorrow and distress to tell — some of these, oould 
you believe them literally true, would make the heart 
bleed — and is only too willing to confide it to the 
first listener he can pick up. It is one of the sad 
curiosities of the prison world, to see how it relaxes 
and breaks down the mind. Men who, in the world, 
would be close, prudent, disposed to keep their own 
counsel, after going through a course of idleness and 
maudlin thought, will decline into mere drivellers 
and gossips. Their minds become relaxed — ^loose, 
weak, childisL This effect of idleness and seclusion 
is not equally apparent in all persons : some minds 
will, of course, bear up against more dissolving force 
than others; but the tendency is the same in all. 
Idleness always weakens and vitiates ; if combined 
with personal restraint, the evil work is so much the 
more rapidly done. 

What was formerly the Queen's Bench, and is popu- 
larly still known as such, \& now called the Queen's 
Prison. By the act 5 & 6 Victoria, the Marshalsea and 
the Fleet Prisons were abolished, and their functions 
transferred to the Bench, under its new name and 
character. It is no part of our present plan to write 
a connected history of these old prisons, with all 
their world of sin and crime ; but, since the past has 
been referred to in the case of the Queen's Bench, it 
may be as well, by two or three examples, to indicate 
the kind of historical and litei^ary interest which 
connects itself with the others. No one needs to be 
told that the Fleet was at one time the prison of the 
infamous Star Chamber : under its regime, it was not 
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unfrequentlj made tho scene of punishments, not 
oulj tmknown to the law of England, but in wanton 
outrage of every feeling of human nature. But otir 
social and political history is not more intimately 
blended with the records of the Fleet than the his- 
tory of our poets and men of letters. Let us name 
a few only of its more illustrious victims. 

The imfortunate poet, Lord Surrey, was confined 
here twice : the first time, in consequence of his 
quarrel with John k Leigh ; the second, for eating 
flesh in Lent, roystering about the streets at night, 
and breaking windows with a cross-bow. A year or 
two after this, John Hooper, the venerated martyr 
of Protestantism, was confined — by his friends, one 
may say — in the Fleet, in consequence of his refusal 
to wear the canonical dress ; he remained in prison 
several months before the matter was decided. In 
Mary's reign he was in the Fleet again — this time 
for having a wife — and only left it for the stake at 
Gloucester. The Fleet was filled, by the iniquitous 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, with 
religious victims. The venerable Cartwright lay 
here till he was worn out with age and close confine- 
ment Leigh ton was kept here, for conscience sake, 
ten doleful years. Burton was another of its illus- 
trious tenants ; also Bastwick. These are names in 
wliich the history of that period is summed up : the 
drama was the struggle between authority and con- 
science ; and these men were the chief actors in it 
How they played their parts is well known. Poor 
Nash, himself his own ^ Pierce Penniless,** was sent 
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hei*e, not for debt, but for writing " The Isle of Dogs." 
Another poet> Sir John Harington, narrowly escaped 
the Fleet on his return from Ireland with his patron, 
the Earl of Essex, for whom he had commanded a 
company of horse ; but his wit saved him from im- 
prisonment The queen, with her usual vehemence, 
threatened to commit him; but the poet meekly 
observed, that having been so lately in her majesty*s 
land service, he hoped he should not be so suddenly 
pressed into the Fleet His royal mistress laughed, 
and relented; and Sir John lived, and died, a courtier. 
Quaint and racy old Dr. Donne was not so fortunate ; 
instead of offending a mistress, he had married a 
wife, for which great crime he was sent hither, and 
allowed " learned leisure'* to ponder over his odd con- 
ceits. When secretary to Lord Elsinore, Donne had 
had the audacity to fall in love with his master's 
niece, the daughter of Sir George More ; and, the 
lady consenting, to marry her. 

** The very head and front of his offending 
Had this extent— no more." 

I 

But it was quite enough. Lord Elsinore dismissed 
his aspiring secretary. Sir George took his wife from 
him, and cast him into the Fleet By a lawsuit, 
which ruined him, poor Donne got back his wife, but 
no jointure with her. Prynne, the Puritan, was sent 
hither, for the offence given to the court by his 
" Histrio-Mastix, or a Scourge for •Stage-players." 
The queen had played in a pastoral at Somerset- 
house ; the court thought fit to consider the pam- 
phlet levelled against its amusements ; and so the 
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poor Puritan was proeecuted in the iniquitous Star 
Chamber, where he was fined three thousand pounda, 
ordered to be expelled from the University of Oxford 
and the society at Lincoln's Inn, degraded from the 
bar, twice set in the pillory, his ears to be cut off, 
and his book to be burnt by the common hangman. 
Rather a high price to pay for liberty of thought on 
such a subject! He got out, however, in a short 
time : not so his unfortimate brother-compiler. Sir 
Richard Baker. Sir Richard was confined in the 
Fleet for more than twenty years, where he died in 
1644-5, in the saddest poverty. Here he wrote his 
amusing, though inaccurate, ** Chronicles of the 
Kings of England." Poor Sir Richard's length of 
confinement mode him the companion of many 
miseries. In the latter ])art of liis life, John Lil- 
bume was added to the list of the Flcet*s inmates. 
He and his printer, Wharton, were brought before 
the Star Chamber, for the offence given to the court 
by his " News from Ipswich ;" but they refused to 
be swoni, and impugned the auUiority of the court 
It was there that Lilbiime gained the sobriquet of 
Free-bom John. AuUior and printer were sentenced 
to be placed in the pillory, and whipped. They were 
then taken l>ack to the Fleet, where they remained 
until the Long Piu-liamcnt set them at liberty. Lil- 
bume's temper was soured by these indignities : 
whipping was a puniHhmcnt only inflicted u{>on 
felons at that time ; and there was, perhaps, some 
foixe in Henry Marten's saying, tliat, if John Lil- 
bume were the only man in the world, John would 
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quarrel with Lilbume, and Lilbume would quarrel 
with JohiL 

" The wonder ii. 
How, with sach teaching and such treatment, man 
Is not more devil 1 '* 

Howell was in the Fleet too ; and wrote from the 
prison several of his amusing letters. Wycherley 
was here for seven long years. The imfortunate wit 
went down to Tunbridge Wells, a favourite resort of 
the court at that time, and happened to be in a book- 
seller's shop when the Countess of Drogheda came in 
to ask for the " Plain Dealer ;" the bibliopole pre- 
sented the original to the gratified lady. Upon this 
hint he spake, and she listened to his tale. Soon 
after this introduction, the wit married the countess, 
and she settled her property upon him, and then 
died. This was his misfortime ; for the will was 
contested by her friends, and the bereaved husband 
was ruined by legal and other expenses. He was 
liberated from gaol by King James ; but the story 
of how this came about is told variously. Some say 
that James was so delighted with the " Plain Dealer," 
that he ordered the author's debts to be paid, and a 
pension of 2001, a-year settled upon him for life : 
others — Macaulay, for instance — attribute the king*s 
mimificence to Wycherley's complaisance in the mat- 
ter of religion. It is certain that Wycherley became 
a Catholic. Richard Savage lived within the liberties 
of the Fleet at one time, to be free from his creditors ; 
whither, as Johnson says, his friends " sent him every 
Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent before 
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the next morning ; and txuBted to chance for a din- 
ner every other day in the week.** Savage was not 
the last man of letters who was familiar with the 
walls of the Fleet ; but we refrain from gathering 
illustrations of our manners from days nearer to our 
own time. 

The Marshalsea is, perhaps, not so rich in literary 
and historical illustrations as the Fleet Bishop 
Bonner, who had been already in the Fleet, was 
sent hither on losing his see of London. He was 
accused of adhering to Rome, and was ordered by 
the privy council to preach a sermon at St Paul's 
Croes on four given points. One of these points he 
omitted ; and thereupon he was tried, found guilty, 
degraded, and sent to the Marshalaea. A man meet- 
ing him, cried, " Good morrow, bishop quondxun ;" 
to which the angry prelate replied, " Farewell, knave 
semper." Queen Mary, at her accession, released 
Bonner from prison, and restored him to his epis- 
copal rank. He soon marked his path with blood 
and fire. Fox counts no less tlian a hundred and 
twenty.five martyn in his diocese ; and many more 
would have suffered death for their opinions, but for 
the interference of Cardinal Pole. When Elizabeth 
came to the throne, Bonner refused to take the oaths 
of supremacy, and was sent back to prison. "When 
he was being taken from the council- table, a |)er8on 
exclaime<i, "Tlie Lord confound, or else turn thy 
heart ;** to which pious wish Bonner answered con- 
temptuously, "The Lord send thee to keep thy 
breatli to cool thy porridge." Ho lived ten years 
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in the Mar8halsea» and died there September 5ih, 
1569. He waa buried at midnight^ with other pri- 
soners, in St George's, Southwark. In the reigns of 
Heniy YIIL, Mary, and Elizabeth, the Marshalsea 
was the second prison in importance in London, 
being only inferior to the Tower. Sliakspeare seems 
to have known it well. 

If Shakspeare himself escaped the Marshalsea, it 
is highly probable that some of his Mends did not 
It seems to me most likely that the very curious and 
touching letter written by Massinger and others 
to Philip Henslowe was written from the Marshalsea — 
used for the confinement of debtors in small amounts. 

" Mr. Hinohlow (Henslowe), 

" You understande our unfortunate extremity, 
and I do not think you so void of Christianity, but 
that you would throw so much money into the 
Thames as we request now of you, rather than 
endanger so many innocent lives. You know there 
is ten pounds more at least to be received of you for 
the plays. We desire you to lend us five pounds of 
that, which shall be allowed to you ; without which 
we cannot be bailed, nor I play any more till this 
be despatched. It will lose you twenty pounds ere 
the end of next week, besides the hindrance of the 
next new play. Pray, Sh', consider our cases with 
humanity, and now give us true cause to acknow- 
ledge you our true friend in time of need. We have 
entreated Mr. Davidson to deliver this note ; as well 
to witness your love as our promises, and always 
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acknowledgment to be ever, Your most thankful 
and loving friend, ** Nat. Fisld. 

" The money shall be abated out of the money 
remains for the play of Mr. Fletcher and oiirs, 

" Roa Dabornb. 

" I have ever foimd you a true loving friend to me, 
and in so small a suit, it being honest, I hope you 
will not fail us, '' Phiup Massinqer.** 

On all these securities Henslowe sent the five 
pounds. How sod it is to read a letter like this, 
subscribed with the great name of Massinger ! How 
it carries the memory forward to that lonely grave 
in St Saviour^s, and the yet more afifectiug record in 
the parish register — " Buried, Philip Massinger, a 
stranger. "" — Massinger a stranger 1 "NMiat depths of 
undared romance there is in the records of daily 
life! 

Christopher Brooke, the i>oet, was confined here 
for being concerned in the wedding of Dr. Doune. 
The poetical satire, ** Abuses stript and whipt,** 
caused the author, George Wither, to be committed 
to the Marshalsea. Here he wrote his " Satire to 
the King," which is said to have procured his release. 
He was subsequently arrested and sent to the Tower. 
Anthony k Wood says he would once have lost his 
head, had ho not been saved by a witty turn of his 
poetic rival, Sir John Denham, who begged his 
miyesty not to hang him, because, so long as Wither 
lived, h€ could not bo called the worst poet in 
EngUind. The learned Selden was confined for a 

I 
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long period in the Marshalsea prison, whither he was 
sent from the Tower. Here he wrote his profound 
treatise on the succession to property among the 
Jew& 

Some notes on the condition of the Marshalsea in 
the eighteenth century will be found in the first and 
sixth chapters of '* John Howard, and the Prison- 
world of Europe." The whole of the prison is now 
within the walla There are no liberties, as formerly, 
outside — a manifest improvement. At one time 
nearly half the south side of London was within the 
rules ; and, in the ordinary course of things^ the 
metropolis would soon have become one extended 
prison, had not a change been made. Prisoners 
living within the rules, by exercising a little care, 
could go pretty nearly where they wished. Defoe, 
who knew the London Prisons as well as most men, 
says, in his "Journey through England:" — "The 
Kings Bench is in South wark; its rules are moi*e 
extensive than those of the Fleet, having all St 
George's Fields to walk in, but the prison-house is 
not near so good. By a Habeas Corpus you may 
remove yourself from one prison to the other ; and 
some of those gentlemen that are in for vast sums, 
and probably for life, choose the one for their summer, 
the other for their winter habitation; and indeed 
both are but the show and name of prisons." This 
was written in 1722. The governor was, of course, 
always bound to produce the bodies of his inmates 
when I'equired ; but the arrangements were such as 
to allow a large margin for the detenue^s pleasure and 
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oonvenience. When railways had rendered transit 
rapid and regular, the prisoners were in the habit of 
purchasing leave to travel about Until the recent 
changes took place, the Marshal had the power of 
selling what were called " liberty tickets**, which 
conferre4 on the purchaser the right to absent him- 
self for from one to three days. These tickets cost, 
for one day As, 2(/., for two days, 8*. 0<f., for three 
days, 11<. lOd, The profits arising from the sale 
of these tickets were very considerable, and the 
claim of the individual who received them was one 
of those '< vested interests'* which held out longest 
against the assaults of reform. A few years before 
the amalgamation of the three prisons, and the 
putting on end to many of the old abuses, it was 
stated that tlie profits of the Marshal amounted to 
3,6951. per annum : 872/. from the sale of beer, and 
2,823/. from the sale of lil)erty tickets. 

To a man who had money, the Bench, as Defoe 
says, was only the name of a prison. There was a 
case of a sheriflTa officer finding a person boating at 
Cowes, whom ho had carried to prison only a few 
days l)efore. Even before the railway era, it was 
common enough for debtors within the rules to make 
little trips — by indulgence — to Richmond, Graves- 
end, Hampton Court, and other places in the suburbs 
of London, with their friends. Money could indeed 
procure cver}'Uiing. Philip of Maccdon considered 
no fortress impregnable into which he could find 
entrance for a couple of asses well laden ; and Philip 
knew mankind — at least the worse part of it But 
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the Syrian gentlemen, brothers to the roses of Sharon^ 
who make themselves the administrators of the 
money laws, were not content with the sale of these 
small ^' indulgences." Evidence came before the 
old parliamentary commission (1727 — 29), showing 
that the warders were in the regular habit of selling 
the " right of escape " to such as could afford their 
terma Many persons indebted to the crown for 
very large sums got away beyond the seas in this 
manner ; and so carelessly were things conducted by 
the officials — ^who, it should be said, in extenuation 
of their guilt, bought their situations for considerable 
amoimts of money, and looked upon the business 
simply as a trade — that no account was ever taken 
of the date of escape or the name of the person, 
much less any attempt made to recover the runa- 
gate. The officers bought their places, and made 
the most of them. Universal corruption reigned, 
and, with more or less intensity continued, in all 
the three prisons — Queen's Bench, Marshalsea, and 
Fleet, until the recent break-up of the old system. 
Money, powerful everywhere, was omnipotent in 
these prisons. Everything could be done with it — 
without it, nothing. The hair stands on end at the 
relation of some of the barbarities practised to 
extort money. When the Conmions* commission 
began its inquiries, it was so horrified at the disclo- 
sures made, it could not go on, but instantly repaired 
to the House, and reported a few of the first facts 
which had come to light The Commons received 
the report with indignation and horror, and instantly 
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passed a resolution ordering the arrest of all the 
fimctionories, and urging the goyemment to prosecute 
them without delay. The category of their crimes 
included beating, ironing, torturing, and murdering 
the poor debtors who had not the wherewithal to 
satisfy their cupidity. Such a demoniacal state of 
things is not afterwards met with, it is true : but 
these debtor prisons were disgraoefbl scenes of 
drunkenness, profligacy, and riot, in the days of 
Howard, and, indeed, continued so to the end of 
their separate existence. More stringent regulations 
are now enforced ; and whatever the faults may be 
which an experienced eye can still detect, dissipation 
and disorder are not prominent amongst them. 

The Queen's Prison is at present the receptacle 
of persons committed by the Court of Queen's 
Bench ; by the Court of Exchequer ; by the Court 
of Common Pleas; and by the Courts of Equity. 
It is, in fact, a national prison. Formerly it was 
under the jurisdiction of the Bench ; it is now placed 
under the control of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to whom nn annual report is 
rendered. Practically, the prison is divided into 
tliree portions, which are thus appropriated : — First, 
To })er8ons who are remanded for fraud and defiance 
of ci'cditors. To the detmueM this is the least plea- 
sant part of the establishment ; but it is not half 
penal enough. Second, To ordinary debtors not 
known to be fraudulent, vho are too poor to main- 
tain themselves. Third, To ordinary debtors who 
can maintain themselves in prison. The first class 
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is again divided into ; (1 ,) those who can maintain 
themselves ; (2,) those who stand in need of the 
county allowance. Generally speaking, the third 
class is the most numerous — ^that is, of persons who 
can and do provide for themselves. For these, the 
State finds nothing but a small room, or cell, and 
safe custody. Whatever else he may need, the 
prisoner must procure at his own expense : for 
instance, furniture, service, bedding, coals, &o. Many 
of the cells of these detemies are beautifully fitted 
up ; carpets, books, pictures, and luxuries of every 
kind may be seen in them according to the taste and 
opulence of the inmate. There are men here, who 
make up their minds to consider themselves at home. 
Their wives, families, and friends come regularly to 
see them. From nine in the morning to seven at 
night the doors are open to visitors. Dinners and 
meals are cooked inside the walls ; and there is only 
this restriction on the individual's taste or appetite, 
that the allowance of wine is restricted to a pint a 
day, and of malt liquor to a quart. 

At Whitecross-street, as we shall see by-and-by, 
a person may elect to diet himself, or accept the 
county allowance. Here he has no such choice. If 
he is able to pay his own expenses, he must Before 
he can claim the prison diet, he must make oath that 
he is not worth 10^. in all the world, and cannot 
subsist himself without assistance ; persons making 
false oaths in this respect are liable to all the pains 
and penalties denoxmced by the law against wilful 
and corrupt perjiu-ers. This is a severe, but whole- 
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some regulation, and prevents both fraud and idle^ 



To meet the dietary and other expenses of the 
Queen's Prison, the whole of the Welsh and English 
counties are taxed according to the provisions of 
53 Geo. III., c. 113, to the rate of 1,500^. a-year— 
the amount levied upon each separate county for this 
purpose being regulated by the numbers of the 
population. The London districts, of course, pay a 
very large portion of the whole. Formerly no 
allowance was made to the prisoners at all. The 
poorer class of debtors starved on the proceeds of a 
few inadequate charities, and in severe winters hun- 
dreds of persons have been known to die of cold and 
want in the Queen's Bench and the Marshalsea. The 
proceeds of these ancient bequests are now distributed 
at the discretion of the governor. About 120^. 
per annum in the relief of prisoners, and about 1 30^ 
in their release, are the amounts so dispensed from 
them. It is, however, a standing rule not to pay 
more than 17/. for the clearance of any one prisoner. 
If his debt be less than that — a rare case in the 
Queen B Prison — the whole may be discharged ; if 
more, the creditors will sometimes compound, and 
take tlie 17/. as a final dividend. There is also a 
charitable Society for the relief of debtors in the 
Strand, the directors of which do much good in a 
quiet way, without going to the prison at all. Every 
inmate has the liberty, at his discretion, of writing 
to this Society to draw attention to his case. 

The totality of one's impressions, after a caref\il 
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inspection of every part of the Queen's Prison, is 
that of pain and mehmcholy. Dirt and idleness, 
with all their attendant vices, meet the visitor at 
every turn. The questions present themselves again 
and again : Is it absolutely impossible to have 
work and cleanliness in a debtor's gaol) Are disci- 
pline and instruction more difficult than in a house 
of correction or hulkl We fancy not. Newgate 
was once no worse than Coldbath-fields in these 
respects ; but even in Newgate some improve- 
ments have been introduced. Its governor, in the 
days of Elizabeth Fry, thought it impossible to in- 
troduce any kind of industrial occupation— as the 
governor of the Queen's Prison believes of his esta- 
blishment now. But time explodes such errors. 
We see no reason why fraudulent debtors should be 
supported in idleness at the expense of the State. 
Compulsory labour — a sterner discipline — would 
instantly make many people honest who know not 
how to be so under existing cu'cumstances. Amongst 
the detenues in this prison is a whole colony of low 
beggars and letter-writing impostors. One man is 
shown to the visitor who has been in the prison 
seven-and-twenty years. He won't go out. His 
liberty has been all the while in his omhi hands. By 
filing a schedule of his property he might go home at 
any time. He won't do it. He likes the idleness, 
the excitement, and the profits of a prison life. 
Some minds are so sordid as to feel intense pleasure 
in the knowledge that they live at the expense of 
the country. There are many such in this prison. 
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They make no attempt to obtain their release. The 
place suits their habits and fimoies. Their onlj 
object is to improve their condition as much as pos- 
sible in it — to make their cells and diet more and 
more agreeable. With this idea in their heads, they 
are alwajrs grumbling, pestering the officers to do 
something for them, or complaining at the Home- 
office of their ill-treatment. Sometimes these com- 
plaints come into the courts of law. 

We have used the term *' profits** of a prison life. 
This phrase may perhaps require a word of explana- 
tion. Many persons in the Queen*8 Prison, it should 
be known, make a trade of begging; and a very 
lucrative trade it is in the hands of some of these 
clever rogues. One man is pointed out who sends 
out and receives almost as many letters as the famous 
Joseph Ady. *' Tlie Queen*s Prison** is a first-rate 
address for a begging impostor. The word itself is 
full of horrid meanings to those sons and daughters 
of luxury who know it not better ; but the muni- 
ficent sliould remember that the really deserving are 
not the persons likely to adopt such a trade. We 
would strongly counsel every one to make proper 
inquiries before sending money to persons confined 
in the Quecn*s Prison, however plausible the tale of 
their diistrcss may seem. The officers can usually 
give tlie information that is desired 



CHAPTER IV. 

Every one has heard of the hulks : most of the 
holiday makers from the land of Cockayne have 
seen the convicts at work in the arsenals and 
dockyards of Woolwich or Chatham. Not every 
one, however, is acquainted with the origin of this 
system of employing criminals, and we shall there- 
fore go briefly over the principal points in the hulk- 
system history in this country ; the more willingly, 
as this method will best demonstrate the absolute 
vices of the present an-angement of the dockyard, 
and prove its unfitness — as now conducted — ^for a 
permanent working institution. 

The hulks were first adopted as a temporary expe- 
dient for overcoming a temporary difficulty : they 
have been continued from that utter repugnance to 
change anything which is once established, however 
bad, characteristic of the official routine of our 
government With it^ whatever is, is right Up to 
the middle of the last century, England had been 
in the habit of shipping off its crime to its American 
colonies, much as it has more recently done to Aus- 
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tralia. It was an original idea, that of the trans- 
portation 878tem— one of which our country has a 
right to be proud. It is thoroughly English ; for, 
notwithstanding all the adyantages which have ac- 
crued to us from it, no other nation in Europe has 
had the senae to follow the example which we have 
set Even the United States, with all their keen- 
ness, have missed this noble bequest from the parent 
country ; utterly forgetting how much this national 
institution has tended to increase our virtues at 
home and our glory abroad. Well, if other societies 
will not evade their duties to the crime and criminals 
engendered in their bosoms — if they will not sow 
their festering corruptions broadcast upon the shores 
of infant and innocent communities — if they will 
not people new continents with the demons of a 
highly wrought civilization, and create new Van 
Diemen^s I^Ands and new Norfolk Islands in the fiiir 
oceans which Providence seems to have given up to 
the dominion of the Caucasian — England cannot 
help it She, at all events, has done her best in the 
way of vicious precept and practice. If the Frank, 
the Teuton, and the Sclave will not follow the 
leading light of Euro|)e, she is not to blame. If 
they will persist in thinking themselves bound to 
cure their own comiptions — to take chai^ of the 
sins which their social life gives rise to— slio con 
only say tliat she has never condescended to such 
folly ; and that the consequence is, she is still Uie 
first country in the world — the envy of surrounding 
nations 1 
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The transportatioii system was in full operation 
when the American war of independenoe broke out, 
and the markets of crime were suddenly closed. 
There was then no penal settlement in foreign lands 
to send offenders to, and the gaols of the mother 
country were rapidly filled. At that time, moreover, 
there were in England certain eccentric individuals — 
such as Howard, Blackstone, Eden, and others — ^who 
did not believe in the virtues of transportation : they 
could neither be got to see its justice nor its policy ; 
and they strove to have an end put to it Meantime, 
as the prisons were full, something had to be done 
in a great hurry to provide accommodation for the 
surplus. The idea of a ship occurred as a temporary 
place of confinement — ^the " Justitia," an old India- 
man, and the " Censor," a frigate, were stationed at 
Woolwich for the reception of convicts sentenced to 
transportation. From the first, however, the plan 
proved a failure. Howard, who visited the establish- 
ment frequently, and took a keen interest in the 
experiment — ^being desirous that transportation, as 
it liad existed up to his time, should be abolished—^ 
speaks of it with profound sorrow, and condemns it 
in terms which are the more impressive from his 
desire not to embarrass the ministers imder whose 
auspices the trial was being made. With Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, and other penal reformers, Howard 
wished to have one or two great national penitenti- 
aries established — in which prisoners should undergo 
a severe discipline of hard labour, mixed with moral 
and religious instruction — and oommisdoners were 
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appointed to select sites and moke preliminary 
arrangements for carrying that desire into effect ; 
but the ministers of the day were not earnest in 
their plans of reform — the labours of the commission 
ended in nothing, and government determined to 
commence a new series of transportations to Aus- 
tralia. 

Meanwhile, the hulk system was continued, not- 
withstanding that its disastrous consequences soon 
became patent to all the world : and it still flourishes 
— if that which only stagnates, debases, and corrupts, 
can be said to flourish — though c(*ndemned by every 
impartial person who is at all competent to give an 
opinion on the matter ; and this because the labour 
of the convicts is found useful and valuable to the 
government — a very good reason for still employing 
convict labour upon usefiil public works, but no 
reason at all for continxiing the hulks in their pre- 
sent wretched condition. 

Tlie most cursory inspection of the arsenal and 
dockjurd at Woolwich is conclusive on these two 
points — the advantage which the state derives, and 
might derive still more under a better system, from the 
labour of the convicts, and the vices of their present 
lodgments. The convicts are seen in various parts of 
the yard, working in gangs of from fifloen to twenty, 
under the inspection of an ofiicer and the rifle of a 
sentinel They are variously employed : in cleaning 
and removing shot — ^in loading and unloading vessels 
— in carrying coals — in excavating — in conveying 
timber and other materials to the carpenters and 
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workmen. The labour is of the character denomi- 
nated " hard ;" and the convict is expected to per- 
form a quantity proportioned to his strength. All 
this is quite right The work performed by the 
convicts is very valuable, being, by those not inti- 
mately acquainted with the working of the dockyard 
system, generally much underrated. So far as the 
mere employment of the prisoners is concerned, we 
see little to object to. The principle of working 
criminsas in arsenals and dockyards, upon break- 
waters, harbours of refuge, and such like public 
works, we think quite sound. Such was Howard's 
conviction, acquired by the most extensive experi- 
ence of the practical operation of systems of convict 
employment, identical in principle, in Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and France. Such a theory of labour 
is the essence of Captain Maconochie*s plan, and the 
one best adapted to its practical application. 

There are, however, as we have said, the most 
fatal objections to the hulks themselves. The two 
chief hulks at present stationed in Woolwich are, 
the " Warrior," an old 74-gun ship, lying alongside 
the dockyard, with which it communicates by a stair, 
and the " Justitia," — not the " Justitia" of the time 
of Howard, but another vessel, brought up from 
Chatham in 1829, — moored about a mile lower down 
the river, in front of the arsenal. The men on board 
the " Wanior," four hundred and eighty in number, 
are employed in the dockyard ; those in the " Jus- 
titia" find work in the arsenal. The " Warrior" is 
the model hulk ; and to a mere visitor it has an 
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outward cleanliness of appearance which cannot but 
mialead one not accustomed to lift the veil which ia 
ingeniously thrown over the more revolting features 
of the hulk. If he inquire and investigate deeper, 
he will find that the establishment is far from being 
healthj, and the rate of mortality from being low. 
Even the cleanliness that is seen is a sort of acci- 
dent — a sacrifice to the terrible visitor from the east 
now upon our shores ; and it is much more appa- 
rent than real — more on the outside than the inside 
— more in the chapel, on the deck, and in the galle- 
ries, than in the dormitories, the clothes, and the 
bedding — more, in short, in the vessel than in the 
convicts. 

The " Warrior,** as we have before remarked, is 
clean and tolerably free fix>m offensive effluvia. It 
has always been the best-conductod hulk in Wool- 
wich. But a few months ago— before the inquiries 
undertaken at Uie instance of Mr. Duncombe — we 
remember how painfully different it was ; even it, 
the model hulk ! Except under the pressure of 
some remarkable force— like that now acting upon 
the minds of all, ministers and officials — hulks can- 
not be kept in a state fit for the habitation of human 
beings. Filth and fever and personal uncleanlinoss 
seem to be inseparable from them. We write this 
advisedly, and with all the facta before us. To guanl 
against any suspicion that the evil is exaggerated 
in order to force attention to it, and in order to 
show what has been the normal state of the hulks in 
these respects from the. time of Howard downward. 
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we will quote the sober and reserved language of the 
government's own report of last year on the con- 
dition of the hulks at Woolwich : — " In the hospital 
ship, the ^ Unit^' the great majority of the patients 
were infested with vermin, and their persons, in 
many instances, particidarly their feet, begrimed 
with dirt No regular supply of body linen had 
been issued ; so much so, that many men had been 
five weeks without a change : and all record had 
been lost of the time when the blankets had been 
washed; and the number of sheets was so insufficient^ 
that the expedient had to be resorted to of only a 
single sheet at a time to save appearance& Neither 
towels nor combs were provided for the prisoners' 
use, and the unwholesome odour from the imperfect 
and neglected state of the water-closets was almost 
insupportable. On the admission of new cases into 
the hospital, patients were directed to leave their 
beds and go into hammocks, and the new cases wore 
turned into the vacated beds, without changing the 
sheets." Could any power of language add to this 
revolting picture] These are simple facts, as set 
forth in a public report to the Home Secretary by 
an official person— one but little inclined to make 
the worst of what fell under his observation 1 

Then, with all this n^lect of the physical require- 
ments of health and society, what moral discipline is 
provided? The decks of the vessels are divided 
longitudinally into small apartments capable of 
accommodating messes of from twelve to twenty per- 
sons each. Down the centre runs a lobby or passage 
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between the compartments, which are dosed off bj 
an iron grating, such as separates wild beasts horn 
the spectators in a travelling menagerie : this plan 
renders a cursory sort of inspection very &cila In 
these compartments the twelve or twenty convicts 
eat» converse, and sleep. There is here no silence, 
no separation ; conversation is not prevented. Not 
only is every facility afforded to the prisoners for 
extending their lists of friends, but care is also taken 
that they shall have all the means of detailing to 
each other the corrupting details of their post lives. 
The mischief that is done in this way is incalculable. 
The herding together of criminals, of lesser dyes of 
guilt than the convicts of Woolwich can boasts is so 
productive of evil, that government lias shown a 
strong desire to provide against it; yet here are 
about the worst class of men in England — the refVise 
of Millbank — men sent back fh)m Pentonville as 
incorrigible, after eighteen or twenty months of stem 
discipline — left together to tlieir mutual contamina- 
tions, with little or no chock upon their talk, which 
is, in fact, for the most part, too disgusting to be 
listened to by any one less degraded than them- 
selves 1 Such a circumstance suppUes its own 
comment 

There are a school and schoolmasters on board : 
this is certainly something. But the poor wretches 
have never been accustomed to mentxd application, 
nor indeed to continuous attention of any kind ; and 
the act of acquiring knowledge is the most irksome 
which they have to perform. A child is soon wearied 

K 
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of its book ; so is the child-mind of the convict He 
also requires to haye his intellectual food in small 
doses, frequently given. We thought this simple 
fiict pretty well known ; but, if known in the dock- 
yards, it is not heeded. By an ingenious contrivance, 
knowledge is rendered hateful to the convict, and the 
teacher absolutely repulsive : the men to whom an 
hour's instruction at a time is as much as their un- 
trained minds can profitably endure, are sent to school 
for an entire day, about once in nine or ten day& 
An entire day at writing and reading and gram- 
mar ! What is the consequence f In three hours 
— ^in some cases in less — the convict's powers of 
attention are utterly exhausted; he grows listless, 
learns nothing, makes no progress. The lesson, 
which should be life to him, is detested; and as 
often as he dares, he throws himself on the sick 
list, whenever his turn comes round for attendance 
at schooL 

The hulk has no redeeming feature. We have no 
proper means of calculating its cost ; but, probably, 
it is not even less expensive than a barrack would be ; 
for the vessel requires to be changed every few years, 
and the cost of fitting up is not a trifle. No reform 
can render a ship a proper place of penal infliction. 
The system should be given up. Not that we would 
cease to employ criminals in the dock-yards ; on the 
contrary, imder the mark system, or a modification 
of that system, we should be willing to see the plan 
extended. But a barrack should be built on shore, 
and separate sleeping cells should be provided for 
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the oonyiots. No good can be permanentlj done 
without this. All efforts to oonyej aeoolar or reli- 
gions knowledge must be rain so long as from ten to 
twenty degraded men are left to sleep in the same 
compartment^ and corrupt each other bj contact 
and conversation. 



CHAPTER V. 

jKl i 1 1 h n k* 

MiLLBANK Prison is the largest penal establish- 
ment in England. It is so eitensive that the 
outlines of the structure may be traced on any well- 
drawn plan of London. In form, it consists of six 
pentagonal buildings, siurounding an open court- 
yard; the whole surrounded by a lofty wall of 
octagon shape. This wall encloses an ai*ea of about 
sixteen acres, seven of which are covered with the 
buildings and airing yards ; the other nine are laid 
out as gardens. There is but one entrance, that 
fronting the Thames. The corridors in which the 
cells are situate, are upwards of three miles in 
length. The situation is not good, being on a low 
marshy groimd, almost close upon the river bank, 
near Yauxhall-bridge. The purchase of such a site 
in the first instance, was a manifest ''job '* on the 
part of the government The land cost 12,000^., 
although a much better site on the river bank near 
Battersea was offered for less than half the money. 
There is always more in these purchases for State 
purposes than meets the eye. The present situation 
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is a very unhealthy one. The soil on which the 
prison stands, is a deep and soft peat Not many 
years ago, the whole neighbourhood was one ex« 
tended swamp. The building itself rests on a solid 
and very expensive concrete, laid down for the pur- 
pose. Although, as yet, the neighbourhood is open 
— the unhealthiness of the site probably operating 
to prevent rapid occupation of the environs — and 
the circulation of air unimpeded by masses of houses, 
the rate of mortality is commonly very high iu 
Millbank Prison. If an epidemic visit Liondon, 
Millbank Prison is one of the first places in which 
its presence is detected. When a contagious dis- 
order broke out in 1823, it had to be temporarily 
abandoned. The convicts were all removed to the 
dock>yards under a special Act of Parliament ; and 
there they remained until the following year. Of 
late years it has somewhat improved in this respect. 
The draining and ventilation are now most complete. 
But all that science can suggest and medical skill 
can administer, are inadequate to make it a healthy 
prison. Here the cholera first appears ; hence, we 
fear, it will depart the last And this in spite of 
care and attention, regular diet (exoellent in quality 
and sufficient in quantity), admirable cleanliness, 
and order. 

Millbank has suffered more tlian one transforma- 
tion during its brief history. At first it was built, 
at the enormous cost of half a million of money, aa 
a penitentiary-house — a modification of Jeremy 
Bontham*s celebrated pbn of prisonaurrangement» 
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called by its conceiver, a " panopticon." Afterwards 
it was changed into a regular government prison for 
criminals, adult and juvenile. It is now the general 
d^pot for transports, who are waiting to be sent out 
to the penitentiaries or government cells of Penton- 
viUe, Reading, or Wakefield, or placed op ship-board 
for dock-yard labour. The juvenile convicts are 
sent to Parkhurst, in the Isle of Wight Imprison- 
ment at Millbank is^ for men or boys, males or 
females, only temporary. It has no permanent 
inmatea In this respect it differs from almost 
every other great criminal establishment in the 
country, and the circimistance, as every one con- 
versant with the practical working of the gaol 
system is well aware, very much complicates the 
management The usual period of confinement is 
from two to three months; a length of time not 
sufficient to get the convicts into thorough drill, 
accustomed to the stiU life of the gaol, and used to 
the habit of obedience. To Millbank Piison, the 
very lowest, most reckless, most hardened criminals 
are sent from all parts of the country : the men 
who are sentenced to forced expatriation — cast out 
by the land which gave them birth. Within these 
walls, the amoimt and depth of criminality is a 
thing fearful to contemplate. Every person here 
has been foimd guilty of a serious offence, and few 
of them for the first time. Transportation is seldom 
awarded now for a virgin crime. Ninety in the 
hundred of these men, at least, have gone through a 
regular course of crime, ranging in the moral scale 
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from the simple theft to burglary and murder. To 
the men here, nothing in the way of guilt is im- 
possible : their lives have been a long defiance of 
conscience, moral law, and legal perils. Many of 
them have been criminab by compidsion — ^by the 
overwhelming power and force of circumstance ; 
some have been such from choice— having entered 
on their career witli forethought, and after calcula- 
tion of the perils and the profits of a vicious Ufa 
That it has been a losing game, the fact of their 
being here, with punishment as their present, 
bondage as their futui*e, destiny, proves to demon- 
stration ; though, for them, the demonstration comee 
too late. They only find out the error of their 
course, when it is impossible to rectify it. Common 
fate of all who stray from the straight path of 
rectitude ! But all here have been found g^lty of 
serious and rc[)eated offences against the law ; and 
every now and then some atrocious crime is com- 
mitted within the prison, whicli may well startle the 
isle from its proprieties. Such an incident has 
occurred while tliese sheets are passing through the 
press, and the trial is still pending : tlie case may 
bo quoted as an apt illustration of the foregoing 
remarks ; but, to avoid expressing any opinion, I 
will simply <x)py the report from the morning 
journals of November 10th : — 

" Murder op a Warder bt a Convict in Mux- 
bank Prison. — A murder, of a most atrocious de- 
scription, was committed in tlio above prison, on 
Wednesday last, by a Jew convict, named John 
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Francis, upon the person of Thomas Hall, a warder, 
who died yesterday morning from the effects of the 
injuries he received. At about half-past four in the 
afternoon, Francis returned from the hulks to this 
prison. He requested Hall to let him out of his 
cell, which request the warder at once complied 
with; as he was returning to it a minute or two 
afterwards, he suddenly rushed upon the warder and 
felled him to the ground with a heavy weapon, 
following up his miu"derous attack with a succession 
of desperate blows about the head with the same 
instrument. The attack was witnessed by some of 
the prisonera from the grating of their cells, but as 
they had all been locked up, they were unable — 
although willing, so much were they excited by the 
cowardly and ruffianly nature of the attack — to 
render the unfortunate warder any assistance, but 
tliey repeatedly called to Francis and implored him 
to spare the poor man's life. Finding their entrea- 
ties vain, as the ruffian still continued his murderous 
attack, they iTished to their windows, and their cries 
brought some other officers to the spot, who found 
the miscreant Francis standing over his bleeding and 
prostrate victim. The iniffian was immediately se- 
cured, and conveyed to the refractory cell. Hall, 
perfectly insensible, was removed upon a shutter to 
the infirmary, where he was speedily attended to by 
Mr. Randall, the resident sui^on. Messengers werc 
immediately despatched to Dr. Baley, the super- 
intendent medical ofiicer of the establishment, who 
found that the unfortunate man'p skull was literally 
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smashed in, and the brain severely lacerated Every- 
thing tliat medical skill could devise was adopted, 
but without success, and the patient expired in about 
thirty-seven hours. The wretched convict expressed 
no remorse for his conduct ; on the contrary, he 
said * he had been long waiting for the opportunity.* 
In his jacket pocket the two parts of a pair of 
scissors, the rivet having been removed, were found, 
the ends of which had been sharpened to a fine point 
They were immediately taken from him, and he 
was asked his i^eoson for possessing tliem, when he 
replied, * that he had earned them about him for 
the purpose of stabbing Dr. Balcy on the first 
opportunity.' " 

Millbaiik Prison is, as we have said, a general 
ddpot for convicts previous to tlicir being sent oflf 
to their place of destination. The very 3'oung are 
sent to Parkhurst, wliethcr their sentences l)o fur 
periotls long or short ; the adult short tcrm.s, and 
others who are placed in the same category, for 
various reasons, are despatched to the hulks of Wool- 
wich, (fosport, and Portsmouth, where they are safe 
and their labour valuable. Such as ai*o selecteil for 
** exiles," ore forwarded to Pentonville, Reading, 
Wakefield, or other places where there is a con- 
venient prison on the model 8y»t<*in — that of ae])ara- 
tion. The remainder are exiwtriated direct, llie 
]>opulation of Millbmik is tluui always numerous 
and yet always changing ; but its chai*acter remains 
substantially the same under all these movementB of 
the individuals. Year oJter year, tlie visitor might 
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drop iu and see no difference. There is a certain 
monotony and family likeness in the criminal 
coimtenance, which is at once repulsive and interest- 
ing : repulsive from its rugged outlines, its brutal 
expression, its physical deformity ; interesting from 
the mere fact of that commonness of outward 
character; the expression and the structure and 
style of features being so unnaturally alike, as to 
suggest that there must be a common cause at 
work, to produce upon these faces so remarkable a 
result What is this cause ? Is it mere habit of 
life ? Intellectual pursuits, it is well known, affect 
the chai-acter, even the matenal form of the fece : 
why not criminal pursuits 1 No person can be long 
in the habit of seeing masses of criminals together, 
witliout being struck with the sameness of their 
appearance. Ugliness has some intimate connexion 
with crime. No doubt, the excitement, the danger, 
the alternate penalties and excesses attached to the 
career of the criminal, make him ugly. A handsome 
face is a thing rarely seen in a prison ; and never in 
a person who has been a law-breaker from childhood. 
Well-formed heads — round and massive, denoting 
intellectual power — ^may be seen occasionally in the 
gaol ; but a pleasing, well-formed face, never. What 
does this ugliness of the prison-population indicate ? 
This — that the habit of crime becomes in a few 
years a fixed organism, which finds expression even 
in the external form. And is not such a fact full of 
morals 1 Does not every one feel how important it 
is — in the interests of society, in the interests of thq 
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criminal himaelf — that he should be dealt with in the 
earliest stage of his career, before the evil that is in 
him has had time to fix itself in the oi^gnnization, to 
grow fast in the ever hardening granite 1 The ugly 
face which appals in the prison, is only the image of 
the uglier mind underneath. It is the consciousness 
of this fact that saves us from feeling mere disgust : 
the animal that is before us may be repulsive, but 
we cannot lose our interest in tlie immortal soul 
which resides in its frame. 

The inmates of Millbank provide the visitor with 
much stuff for thought Tliey are the very cream 
of the criminal population of this country. The 
condemned cells in Newgate could alone furnish 
specimens of satanic villany equal to these No 
one will consider the mxmagemont of such an 
establishment as an easy matter. From tlie con- 
stitution of its powers, Millbank is far less under the 
control of press and parliament — far loss accessible 
to the influence of public opinion — than any other 
prison in England. Tlie public have no right to 
enter it ; neither have the magistrates. It is en- 
tirely under the rule of tlie government. Tlio 
Home Secretary appoints three inspectors, who have, 
subject to his approval, its entire management, 
together with the exclusive right of making a report 
Now this we consider to bo wholly injudicious ; 
therein agreeing with the commissioners, who re- 
cently met to inquire into certain abuses alleged to 
have been committed in the management of Mill- 
bank« No other gaol is allowed to bo managtd and 
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inspected by the same persons. There are, of course, 
very sti*ong reasons for keeping the establishment 
under the immediate control of the executive power ; 
but regular and rigid inspection is also absolutely 
necessary to its well-working. And in order that 
this inspection may be thoroughly impartial and 
independent — for unless it be so it is worse than 
useless — ^the governing body should be totally dis- 
tinct from the body of inspectors. The present 
concentration of functions renders the introduction 
of abuses easy ; the chaiiness with which access to 
the prison is granted to the public, renders their 
detection difficult. 

The number of prisoners at present confined in 
Millbank — preparing for the hulks, for Pentonville, 
or for the colonies — is about 1,550. In the course 
of the 3'ear, from 4,000 to 5,000 pass through the 
prison. When the dangerous character of these men 
is considered, it is easy to see that nothing less than 
an iron discipline could keep them at all in order. 
Standing in the centre of a large room, in which 
140 ai'e employed in tailoring and picking oakum, 
it is thrilling to think what a mass of disorderly 
passion, of brute ignorance, of criminal desires, is 
held down and prostrated before and within a few 
yards of you by the presence of a few unarmed 
officers. In former times — not many years ago, in- 
deed — these men would all have been chained to 
the walls, and manacled with irons, hand and foot 
Now they are perfectly free. There is no more 
restraint upon them than is exercised over the work- 
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men in a well-ordered manuOactory. Silence and 
attention to work are alone enforced. This, how- 
ever, is enough. The order is perfect The silence 
ia profound. The march of industry is steady and 
regular. There is a unity of action, a promptness 
in obeying orders, which would do no discredit to a 
well-drilled regiment on parade. Nevertheless, the 
stranger cannot divest himself of the feeling that he 
is standing on a volcano, which may, for anything he 
can safely assimie to the contrary, explode at any 
moment, and make sad havoc by its violence — the 
more fatxd for Ix^ing only temporary. He feels 
himself in the potdtion of Van Amburgh in the cage 
of lions. 

The discipline is therefore rigid The slightest 
relaxation might produce incalculable mischief. 
Complaints have been made that it is too severe ; 
and the commission of inquiry just rofcrrod to sat 
in consequence of complaints of this nature having 
been preferred to parliament The governor. Cap- 
tain Groves, a soldier-like man, of peremptory habit, 
acciistomed to the rigid disciiiliLe of the army, did 
not entirely cscaix) censure. But tlie difficulties of 
iiis position sliould be allowed for. Generally speak- 
ing, Millbauk is admirably administered— so far as 
the mere administration is concerned. Every part 
is clean and sweet The prisoners are content and 
orderly ; and the worksho|)S are judiciously con- 
ducted. Some irregularities in prison punishments 
— severities, indeed, and not undeserving of the mild 
reproval which they obtained at the hands of the 
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commissioners — ^have arisen in consequence of the 
rules being very complex and contradictory. Even 
the governor appeared not to be aware of the ille- 
gality of certain acts, and unconscious of the extent 
and limitations of his own powers. These irregu- 
larities occur no more. The governor exhibits a 
praiseworthy desire to mitigate severity, and to try 
the effect of the mildest punishments. Flogging is 
still permitted in the prison by the rules ; but 
recourse is now seldom had to this degrading punish- 
ment The same may be said of the black celL It 
is not easy to get punishments which are at the 
same time humane and deterring. Discipline must 
be maintained at any price. Order must first be 
taken care for. And it is believed, from long expe- 
rience, that, with many of these abandoned wretches, 
the fear of punishment is the only incentive to good 
behaviour. Nor is a light and ordinary severity 
suflBcient The fellows are hardened, physically as 
well as morally, A course of prisons, and the rigours 
incidental to a life of crime, have taught them to 
deride the dark cell, and to laugh at the stoppage of 
a dinner. Some minds are so low they can only 
be reached by the cat — and this is especially the 
case with hardened street-bred juvenile offenders. 
Great discretion is, however, to be used in applying 
the lash. It is very degrading, and should be re- 
sorted to only when all other punishments have 
fiiiled. 

The dark cells of MiUbank are fearful places, and 
sometimes melancholy mistakes are made in com- 
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mitting personB to them. You descend about twenty 
8tep« from the ground-floor into a very dark passage 
leading into a corridor, on one side of which the 
cells — smoUy dark, ill-ventilated, and doubly barred — 
are ranged. No glimpse of day ever comes into 
this fearful place. The offender is locked up for 
three days, and fed on bread and water only. There 
is only a board to sleep on ; and the only furniture 
of the cell is a water-closet On a former visit to 
Millbank, some months ago, I was told there was 
a person in one of these cells. ** He is touched, poor 
fellow 1** said the warden, '' in his intellects.** But 
his madness was very mild He wished to fraternise 
with the other prisoners ; declared that all mankind 
are brethren ; sang hymns when told to be silent ; 
and when reprimanded for taking these unwarranted 
liberties, declared that he was the " governor.** They 
said he prttended to be mad ; which, seeing that his 
vagaries subjected him to continual punishments, 
and procured him no advantages, was very Ukely ! 
l*hey put him into darkness to enlighten his under- 
standing ; and alone, to teach him how unbrothcrly 
men are. Poor wretch ! He was frightened with his 
solitude, and howled fearfully. I shall never foi^t 
his wail as we passed the door of his horrid dungeon. 
The tones were quite uncartlily, and caused an invo- 
luntary sliudder. On hearing footsteps, he evidently 
thought they were coming to release him. >Vhile 
we remained in the corridor, ho did not cease to 
shout and implore most lamentably for freedom : 
when he heard us retreating, his voice roee into a 
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yell ; and when the fall of the heavy bolts told him 
that we were gone, he gave a shriek of horror, agony, 
and despair, which rang through the pentagon, and 
can never be forgotten. God grant that I may 
never hear such soimds again ! 

On coming again, after three or four months' 
absence, to this part of the prison, the inquiry natu- 
rally arose, " What has become of the man who pre-- 
tended to be mad ] " The answer was, " Oh, he went 
mad, and was sent ofif to Bedlam !*' 

The system of discipline in force in Millbank is 
of a mixed kind. The building was erected for soli- 
tary confinement) each prisoner in a separate cell. 
The number of cells so provided is 1,200 ; but the 
solitary system has never obtained an entire ascend- 
ency in the establishment ; and it is now evidently 
on the wane. Not being provided with so many 
luxiuies as the model cell at Pentonville, it is found 
that the cell at Millbank is very unpopular with the 
inmates, and the dread of it sometimes leads to fatal 
issuea Suicides and attempted suicides are among 
the ordinary events of this great prison ; and they 
are accounted for by the strong desire of the prisoners 
to be taken out of solitude and placed in himian 
society. These attempts at suicide are common to 
all gaols where there are separate cells — such is the 
hoiTor of being alone ! It is not to be supposed 
that the apparent suicide really intends to kill him- 
self; ho only wishes to make it appear that he is not 
fit to be left by himself, and so get removed. A 
curious case of this kind is referred to imder the 
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head of Middlesex House of Deteution, in which the 
coarse of justice was clearly thwarted through the 
sympathy of the grand jury for sufferings which the 
man had inflicted upon himself in order to escape 
into association. The plan adopted is generally 
this : the convict listens at the door of his cell for 
the footsteps of the warder heard coming along the 
gallery ; when he believes him just at the distance 
wliich he will traverse in his round before anything 
fatal can occur, he swings himself up. The warder 
arrives at his cell — finds him hanging — gives an 
alarm — assistance is procured — he is cut down, and 
carried to the hospital, where, if he be lucky, he 
recovers in a week or ten da}'8, and is then placed in 
a workroom witli a number of his fello^iii. Some- 
times tlie poor wretch mokes a mistake ; the warder 
does not come up in time ; and the ro|)e gets its 
victim. Tlien the motive to tlie suicide remains a 
mystery. But most frequently it succeeds. The 
horror of a lonely cell is best seen in tlie fact, that 
80 many convicts should think tlie advantage to be 
gained by escaping from it worth the risk of death, 
and tlie certainty of considerable (Mun. 

These incidents, luid tlie cost of maintaining pri- 
soners in such a way, have induced the government 
partially to akuidon tlie cellular system in Millbonk. 
In some of the wings, all the inner walls have been 
removed, luid the whole space, gidlery and cells, 
thrown into one large room, in which tlie men eiit, 
work, and sleep in common. The change is said to 
have produced the very best results. More aooom- 

L 
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modation is obtained ; the prisoners are more orderly 
and contented ; instruction is greatly £ax:ilitated ; 
more and better work is turned off in the same 
hours of labour ; and, consequently, the yearly ex- 
pense per head of carrying on the prison is dimi- 
nished. These advantages are all indubitable, for 
they lie on the surface, and have no need to be taken 
for granted. The alteration was made by sanction 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department ; 
so that it may fairly be concluded that government 
is more eclectic and impartial in its prison science 
than tlie advocates of Pentonville are anxious to have 
it suspected. 

It is a very notioeable fact, that in a prison where 
the separate and associate systems ai^ both in opera- 
tion, the associate S}n3tem is being developed by order 
of government at the expense of its rival. 




CHAPTER VT. 

;]p I n t n n n i 1 1 r. 

The fiune of tho American pcuitentiaries having 
Bproad over Europe, and their praise being echoed by 
some of the most distinguished publicists — including 
one now crowned head— on this side of the Atlantic, 
the British government in 1832 sent over to her old 
colony Mr. Crawford, an able, Uiough scarcely an 
impartial man, to look at them for himself, and make 
re{K>rt of his impressions. In 1834 his report was 
publislied ; and a very important report it is, and 
very great is tho influence which it has exercised 
over the progress of penal experiments in this 
country. It is the germ of Pentonvillo. We may 
also assert tlmt it has been tlie cause of considerable 
misapprehension in England as to the value of the 
results of tlie various American sptems. But, for 
go*Hl or evil, we have adopted — nay, more, we have 
legislated on tliis report, Wiatever hold tlie theory 
of 80[»aration, or rather isolation of prisonei's, has 
ui>on the public mind of this country, is in a great 
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measure owing to its fiacts and inferences ; and the 
surveyor-general of prisons, Major Jebb, the in- 
ventor of Pentonville, quotes it as the basis of his 
own argument for our model prison. This American 
report is, therefore, a document of first-class interest 
in connexion with prisons. 

Now it must be noted at the outset, that two 
accidents — for which, however, Mr. Crawford cannot 
be blamed — go a long way to destroy our confi- 
dence in the correctness of his conclusions. In 
the first place, when he visited the United States 
nearly nineteen years ago, penal institutions, even 
there, were in their infancy. The Americans had not 
then accumulated such an amount of practical expe- 
rience as is necessary to test the soundness of a moral 
theory so complicated as prison punishments by 
solitary confinement ; and, of coui-se, no nation in 
Europe had. In the second place, Mr. Crawford had 
a strong, though perhaps an unconscious, leaning to 
the Philadelphian plan. We do not need to seai'ch 
for any better evidence of this fact than the strong 
partisan terms of his summing up : — 

" I have no hesitation," he says, " in declaring my 
conviction, that the eastern penitentiary discipline is 
a safe and efficacious mode of prison management ; 
that it has no unfavourable effect upon the mind or 
health ; and that, with the addition of moral and 
religious instruction, in which this penitentiary is 
eminently deficient, solitary imprisonment, thus 
enforced, may be rendered powerfully instrumental. 
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not only in deterring, but also in reclxdming, the 
offender.** This sentence ia the pith of the re- 
port : upon it we have acted. Yet, its inconse- 
quential character cannot fail to strike the reader. 
The discipline is said to be '' efficacious,** although 
the prison " is eminently deficient ** in the means of 
promoting moral and religious improvement Why, 
then, should such further means be added t Surely, 
the "efficacy" is the one thing needed— the grand, 
the ultimate end of all systems. We want to pro- 
vent crime without inhumanity to the person of the 
offender : if that can bo done, we seek to effect no 
more. If Mr. Crawford means by " efficacy ** tlie 
same as other men mean by it, the Philadelphian sjrs- 
tem acliieves its object. The penitentiary had not, 
however, tried moral and religious instruction ; how, 
then, could Mr. Crawford tell, from its experience, 
that they would act well in union with the perfectly 
alien element of isolation I How could ho infer from 
what be witnessed tlmt the projected combination 
could be made ** powerfully instrumental, not only 
in deterring, but also in reclaiming the offender t** 
Never was tliere a falser deduction. The man who 
sots forth such a syllogism at once destroys confidenco 
in the value of his opinions : if all Mr. Crawford's 
" convictions" were gained by similxir logical pro- 
cesses, tlio reader will have no trouble in settling for 
himself how much they are worth. Mr. Crawford 
was undoubtedly a clever man — a man well versed 
in the literature of the prison- world ; but his mind 
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was not of the judicial order, and he was hardly the 
man for such a mission as he was charged with. 
With all our respect for him, we shall'not easily be 
persuaded that the " eminent" absence of the means 
of moral and religious instruction can, under any 
circumstances, act otherwise than " imfavourably*' 
upon the mind. The passage is altogether the 
statement of a theory ; certain effects appeared — ^we 
write appeared, because subsequent experience has 
shown them to have been more apparent than real — 
to result from ceiiain conditions, and the observer, 
reasoning on his "foregone conclusions," believed 
that if certain other conditions were added, certain 
other effects would also appear. But this is mei*e 
speculation ; it denotes a theoiising mind, and one 
apt to generalize on very insufficient data. 

This speculative passage— enhanced to an import- 
ance which its author probably never dreamt of 
giving it — is the foundation of Pentonville. Again 
reading over the report, we come to this sentence as 
its pith. Many people were seduced by it into a 
favourable impression of the Philadelphian system ; 
and, amongst these. Lord John Russell, who, being 
Secretary for the Home Department, got an act 
introduced into parliament in 1 839 (2 <fe 3 Vict. 
0. 56), containing a clause rendering separate confine- 
ment legal in this country. A model prison on this 
plan was resolved upon. [Major Jebb was set to 
prepare a scheme of details ; the first stone was laid 
on the 10th of April, 1840, and the works were com- 
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pleted in the autumn of 1842, at a cost of more than 
90,000^. 

The building so erected consists of five wings or 
galleries, radiating from a point, the view from which 
is very striking, and at the same time very unprison- 
like. On the sides of four of these galleries the cells 
are situate and numbered. There are 520 of them, 
but not more than 500 are ever occupied. If we 
divide 90,000/. by 500, we shall find that the accom- 
modation for each criminal costs the country ISOL 
for cell-room as original outlay. This is a pretty 
serious item to l)cgin with ; but there have been 
continual additions since. For example, in the last 
report — January Ist to December Slst, 1847 — 
nearly 3,000/. more are set down for " building" — 
that is, about 6L more for each criminal in one year ! 
Ha I but then this is a model prison : an example 
of efficiency and economy to the country at largo ! 
Well, now, what is the cost of management t This 
is a qtiestion of some importance to the various 
country magistrates and ratepayers who have it pro- 
posed to them to follow the mo<lel. Last year the 
expenses of mere management at Pentonvillo were 
16,392/. Is 7c/. ; tlie doily average of prisoners for 
the year was 457 ; consequently, the cost per head 
for victualling and management was nearly 36/. 
This, be it bonie in mind, was irresjxjctive of all the 
oUier grand charges upon such institutions, such as 
rent, taxes, 4rc. But let us bo i)erfectly just and 
lair : from this large sum all the proceeds of tlie 
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prisoners' labour have to be deducted. Five hun- 
dred men working under competent instructors must 
produce a good deal, the reader will be inclined to 
think : — in Glasgow the male prisoners keep them- 
selves by their work. In Pentonville the 500 earned 
lost year 1,143^. 12«. 6d, — about 2L 5«. 8d, each ! 
Well, even this, though not much, look at it how 
you will, would be something if it were real, net, 
and to the good. But, no — the expenses of this 
labour department are still more than the proceeds. 
Exclusive of rations and apartments, the salaries alone 
paid to trade-instructors amount to 1,706^. lis. 3d, ; 
including rent, rations, and other items, to rather 
more tlian 2,000/. Tlie manufactures of Pentonville 
— this is a fact so curious as to need repetition to 
make it understood — cost 2,000Z. a-year, and pro- 
duce 1,143/. Thus, all the work done is at an abso- 
lute loss of one-third ; although nothing has to be 
paid out for rent, for machinery, for interest on 
capital, or for wages ! ! ! At this rate, the more 
work the gi'eater loss. This floiuishing institution, 
then, stands thus in account against the nation 
yearly : — The land given for nothing, that is, not set 
down in the account ; taxes, ditto ; interest of out- 
lay, 100,000/. at 5 per cent, 5,000/. ; cost of main- 
tenance, 15,000/. ; repairs, <kc. (for 1847 this item is 
neai'ly 3,000/.) If we take the three items here left 
blank at an average of 2,000/., a very moderate esti- 
mate for the yearly drain, we shall have a prison 
capable of accommodating 450 prisoners, at a charge 
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upon county rates of 22,000^. per annum ; or, in 
another form, at about 50/. per head for each pri- 
iioner yearly. Compare this with the coet gf the 
maintenance of the poor in workhouses, ye disciples 
of economy ! 

Now let us enter the cell Well, really it has any- 
thing but a repulsive appearance. Its arrangement 
and fittings seem to be faultless. It is sufficiently 
lai^, being thirteen feet long, seven broad, and nine 
high. It is admirably ventilated, on the newest 
scientific principle, and by means of warm air is kept 
at an even and agreeable temperature. It has even 
the luxuries of a water-closet, and of an unlimited 
supply of warm and cold water. The bedding is 
clean and good ; the food is also good, and plentifVil 
in supply. There is a l)ell-handle too, which needs 
only to be pulled to command the instant attend- 
ance of a {)aid servitor. Light work is to be had 
also for amusement and to vary the routina Very 
pleasant ! At regular intervals the prisoner goes to 
chapel to hear the gospel ; and to school, where com- 
petent masters are waiting to offer their services to 
instruct him. But what is there penal in all this t 
some one asks. For our life we caimot find out So 
fur, the scheme reminds one of those appalling tales 
of Italian middle-age life, in which unfortunates were 
pampered upon the clioicest viands, only to make 
tlieir afler-tortures the more unbearable. Does the 
analogy hear out to the end I We are certain that 
no such thought is present to the minds of the advo- 
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cates of Pentonyille : but it would almost seem as if 
some such feeling influenced them, even where they 
do not broadly recognise the fact, for various indul- 
gences are openly granted to the inmates as a set-ofif 
against the rigours of the model system. The diet 
is better, richer, than in other prisons ; and when 
the convicts happen to be removed thence — to the 
hulks, for instance, where the work is really hard — 
much complaining is heard on account of the 
change of fare. The labour exacted is comparatively 
light Leave to work or lounge in the garden is 
readily granted. All these things suggest something 
wrong in the system. A discipline requiring to be 
fenced round, not with rigours, but with so many 
curious indulgences, can hardly be based on a sound 
principle. 

The reader may be inclined to think that with so 
many expensive luxuries about him, the convict 
must consider Pentonville a very desirable place of 
sojoiUTi. He does not, however. No prisoner, 
except in rare cases, likes it. Many fear it worse 
than they do death. We noted some examples of this 
kind when visiting Millbank. But then officials like 
it: it gives them very little trouble; so, without 
pretending to understand its complicated effects, 
moral or mental, they almost all swear by it In 
fact, the model prison is the place exactly for the 
model warder. The men who have to bear its isola- 
tion think of it far differently. There ai'e persons, 
well-meaning and honest, who pretend to think sepa- 
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ration no great cruelty. Why do they not try it f 
Onoe upon a time when Howard was examining the 
dungeons of the Inquisition at Valladolid, the grand 
inquisitor told him there were certain dungeons into 
which he could not take him, as no one was per- 
mitted to enter and leave them the same day, upon 
which our illustrious countryman offered to be im- 
mured in one of them for a month, that he mig^t 
really discover all its horrors. Might not this hint 
be taken t '' Six Months in the Model Prison, by a 
County Magistrate," would hardly (ml to afford some 
hints useful and interesting. Sui-ely the ranks of 
Pentonville philanUiropists will yield some one bold 
enough to make the tiial ! 

As it is, we can only proceed on theory, and the 
experience which is to be got at tlirough the medium 
of the prisoners themselves : this experience is con- 
tinually forcing us to relax the rigorous principles 
with which we commenced. Every year sees the 
abandonment of some point or other of the disci- 
pline. And although this is the Model Prison, it 
changes its fashions more frequently than any 
otlier prison in the metropolis. Truly a plastic 
model I 

The prisoners sent to undergo the trial-discipline 
at Pentonville, are selected — very carefully selected 
— from all the English gaols. The best in health, 
and in morals, and in good conduct are taken 
thither. They undergo a course of training for 
Pentonville, and are promoted to it, llie surgeon 
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of the gaol must first consider the candidate able to 
bear up against the weight of the separation ; for 
this purpose, he must be young, from eighteen to 
thirty-five, in the prime of life, and healthy; he 
must have no pulmonary disease, no affection of the 
brain, no tendency to mania. These, or any one of 
these, would cause him to be promptly rejected. 
Then he must satisfy the chaplain, governor, and 
inspector of the prison in which he is confined, as to 
his mental and moral fitness to undergo and profit 
by the regimen. After all these preliminary ex- 
aminations, he may be rejected by the officials at 
Pentonville itself. The ciiminals are also chosen out 
of the class of first offenders ; so that quite an HUt 
of crime is got together at the model prison. Of 
coui'se, model prisoners for the model prison ! How 
very easy it would be to extend this plan to the 
whole country 1 

These model Aleves of crime, so rigorously selected 
from the masses of the pi'ison-populations, are then 
placed in separate cells, where are books and work — 
and furniture such as we have described. They 
work ; go to school and chapel ; and take walking 
exercise in the open air for an hour daily. Eighteen 
months of this torpid existence are supposed to 
cleanse them of all their foimer offences, and so 
prepare them for re-entering society in the colonies 
— ^whither they are sent as exiles — ^as honest and 
reputable members. It may be so. 

"While in the prison, they ai-e supposed not to see 
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or know each other. This innocent delusion they 
themselvra try to keep up. But the &ct is — they 
know each other perfectly, and communicate both in 
voice and writing. Several cases of the sort have 
been detected. Last year, just one half of the prison 
punishments were inflicted for attempts to com- 
municate. From private conversation ^ntli men 
who have l)een confined at Pentonville, and from 
information derived from officials, we know that 
such communications ai^e frequent : wo doubt 
whether any one wishing to convey a i)iece of in- 
telligence to his fellow-prisoner, ever faib of finding 
an o[)portunity to do so. 

In {xissing along the corridors, the men see each 
othcr*s forms, motions, and as much of tlio face as 
they ^-isli, in spite of the hood-l>eak — one of tho 
paltriest exjiedients for self-deception ever invented. 
In the school room they hear each other's voices, 
one by one, and again and again reading aloud. 
AVliat greater facilities for mutual recognition cuuld 
be given I The isolation of tlie prisoners, even from 
each other, is all a dream. 

We have describeil the j>ractiad discipline of 
Pentonville, and the tlieory on which it is founded. 
Now let us look at its working, or, in another word, 
its results. 

Confuiing attention to the pri8t)n itself — looking 
neither backward nor forwaixi, to the right Imud nor 
to the left — it seems to work admirably. There is 
perfect order, jjcrfect silence. The stillness of tlie 
grave reigns in every part To a person accustomed 
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to see only such gaols as Giltspur-street and Hoi*se- 
monger-lane — with all their noise, filth, and dis- 
order — ^the change is striking in the extreme. The 
observer feels as if he had come upon a new and 
different world. In the cell, he sees the prisoner 
calm, subdued, industriously at work upon his lessons 
or his labours. In the galleries and in the airing- 
grounds he also sees him quiet, downcast, obedient — 
very obedient. All this looks admirable. The system 
which can tame the most wild and reckless crimi- 
nals — and men who commit transportable offences 
may not unreasonably be placed in this category — 
must be good : a very easy inference ! Indeed, much 
too easy. The man who looks into it more narrowly 
will find the secrets of the good behaviour of the 
piisoner and of the order of the prison. The order 
comes from the silent ministration of the lock and 
key ; the good conduct from the almost total absence 
of temptation of any kind to do wrong. 

Looking only to the prison, the lock and key and 
the freedom from temptation are decidedly wise pro- 
visions. If Pentonville were a pei-petual prison — if 
its inmates were destined to return no more into the 
bosom of society — if there were no world outside its 
walls — ^the order and conduct so produced would lie 
open to no serious objection. But it is not so. The 
inmate of Pentonville is destined to a speedy reunion 
witli society : the English burglar of last year is to 
become a citizen of Australia next. His governors 
in the model prison may forget tlie world outside, 
but he does not forget it. The order of the model 
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prison is to thorn a matter of life ; to him it is onlj 
axi accident His affJEiir is to get through his con- 
finement at the least possible cost of pain and exer- 
tion. His superiors wish only to have order ; and 
he foob them to the top of their bent As Mr. Craw- 
ford pointed out in his report, and as every one 
interested in the experiment has seen, the system of 
isolation makes very good, submissive prisoners ; 
and, if this were the only end desiderated, separation 
would unquestionably be the thing. But is it 1 Do 
we want nothing more than a palace-prison con- 
ducted with military precision and regularity ? Eng- 
land generally looks for something beyond this, if 
we mistake not The object is to make good citizens, 
to restrain the lolling, to restore the fallen. And a 
discipline is efBcacious or not as ftu* as it produces 
tliese effects — not farther. 

How, tlien, does the Pentonville plan act in these 
respects? In order to teach the unUimed criminal 
to restrain the violence of his passions, it isolates him 
from his fellows, and proposes to give him tlie jiower 
of overcoming temptation by removing him out of 
its reach ! Of all questionable means to effect a 
given end, this seems to l>e alwut the most question- 
able. In the name of reason, what discipline can the 
cell afford to the uneducated I As a class, criminals 
have two cardinal defects — the prolific parents of 
all their sins and crimes — idleness and irregularity 
of mind. By irregularity of mind, wo mean that 
want of strength, onler, native virtue, and constancy 
in tlie mental constitution, which is commonly 
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termed want of principle. Both these defects arise 
from weakness ; bnt one is physical, the other moraL 
Both may be cured partially or entirely :— but then 
the cure must be adapted to the form and nature of 
the disease. Penal science admits of no univei-sal 
pills, warranted to cure any ailment, from a cold to 
a consumption. The problem is, to find some means 
by which thepe great defects of character can be over- 
come. But how is a man to learn to love labour, — 
to forget his habit of idleness ? In the cell, shut up 
with only his own thoughts to brood on? Then, 
again, can a man learn to restrain his passions in the 
cell ? He is subject to no temptation there. He 
has neither pretext nor oppoi*tunity to do wrong— to 
commit any fault. He overcomes no evil prompting : 
he gains no strength, for he has no trial ; his disci- 
pline is at best a mere negation. The advocates of 
the isolation system point to the comparative free- 
dom from prison punishments in Pentonville as a 
proof of the excellence of their scheme. It is no 
proof of excellence at all. We have lunatics in 
strait-jackets, very quiet and very harmless, who, if 
out of them, would be very violent But is this 
a good argument for putting all lunatics, without 
exception, in strait-jackets 1 It is true, they can do 
very little harm under such a restraint; x>6rhaps 
little more than a prisoner can in his cell. The cell 
is, in fact, the criminars strait-jacket. It keeps him 
very quiet^ makes him very obedient ; but the ques- 
tion, nevertheless, remains open — Does it make him 
a better man 1 What we want are sound minds, not 
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quiet men in stxait-jackets ; good citizens, not siib- 
niissive criminals in silent cells. 

A penal s}^tem that excludes temptation, because 
it may necessitate punishment, is radically unsound. 
The aim should be to obtain conditions, sunx>unding 
the offender in his state of expiation, as near as is 
possible, consistent with strict discipline, to those in 
which tlie new-made man will be placed on liberation 
from the gripe of the law. No convict will have t<» 
inhabit a cell on his restoration to society ; the 
austere discipline of the cell is therefore lost to him, 
with all its lessons, when he quits it But many 
will have to exist in workshops ; and all will have to 
mix vnth their fellow-men again in one way or an- 
other. It is here that the social, or, as we may 
venture to call it — for it is really liis when properly 
administered — the Howardian system has the great 
advantage over its rivoL Its punishments ai*e more 
numerous ; but then its punishments ore useful and 
corrective. It offers to the prisoner temptations 
similar to those which surround men in the world 
and in tlie workshop ; and tliough the ill-trained 
offender often breaks tlirough rules which do not 
bind him — like the walls of the isolated cell — as 
with iron bands, his fault, always followed by an 
infliction of pain or the deprivation of an indulgence 
in some sort proportioned to tlie enoiinity of the 
breach of law which led to it, is itself a lesson and a 
discipline. Where there is no liberty of action, there 
is no merit in restraint Where tempUition is ex- 
cluded, thei-e is no discipline wortliy of the name. 

M 
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It is a trial of nothing ; a probation which admits of 
no proofs. It is a mere negation, a moral trance ; 
and criminals are not a race which are likely to profit 
much by lying fallow. 

How for the discipline of Pentonville affects the 
mind, it would be presumptuous to assert. Opinion 
is greatly divided upon that point. There can be no 
doubt^ however, that it gives a low, listless, melan- 
choly expression to the face. Persons who have 
placed themselves under its protection cei-tainly look 
subdued. Whether they all, after a time, pass into 
the earlier stages of idiocy, as some assert, we know 
not ; but the frequent changes and modifications 
introduced into the system indicate strong fears on 
the part of those who profess the largest confidence 
in their work. The system is far less rigorously en- 
forced now than it waa at firet ; and the march is 
continually towards the associate and labour system. 
In fact, it is even now little more " separate" at Pen- 
tonville than at Coldbath-fields. For instance, in 
one place you may see eight or ten men in the 
gai*den working; if you ask the meaning of this 
depai*ture from the rule of the cell, you will leai'u 
that this "gardening list" is a new regiilation, by 
which the tedium and silence of the cell ai-e dimi- 
nislied, in cases where the inmate could bear them no 
longer safely. And if you refer to the last repoi-t of 
the commissioners for the government of the mpdel 
prison, you will find that body declaring tliat " the 
furtJur extension of" this singular innovation upon 
the original plan " may become a salviary safeguard 
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to our 9yiUm.^^ But what are we to think of the 
Bjstexn, model and costly though it be, whoee most 
earnest advocates admit that, <u a Mfeguard^ it re- 
qiiires such an alien element t Again, in another 
part of the groimds, you come upon a large tent, 
from which proceeds a strange sound of revelry. 
Well, what can this saturnalia, for such a place, 
meant Here are fifly of the prisoners, laughing, 
shouting, talking, without let or hindrance, very 
jolly, and in high spirits. But, what is it about t 
You may wonder, and think it a ludicrous farce ; 
but the cause of it is serious enough for the rouse of 
tragedy to deal with. 

The fii*st batch or two of men who were sent from 
PeutonviUe to tlie Australian colonies were literallv 
unable to take cai*c of themselves on the voyage. A 
day or two after the dead weight of silence and 
isolation was token off, a great number of them be- 
came half idiotic, that is, light-headed, low-spirited, 
silly, and a few (the worst) subject to sudden faiut- 
ingH. This stnuigc fact led to ninny modifications of 
the system, and, amongst otliers, to this one. For 
some weeks before being sent away, the men are now 
put into association ; made acquainted again with 
tlie human face ; and encouraged to chat with one 
another, and make merry. Since this change was 
introduced, the coses of hysterical convulsions have 
decreased in nunilxr ; but they still toke place 
occasionally, as if to remind you that their cause 
is not entirely removed. The more, however, you 
depart from the strict principle of isolation, the 
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more they diminish : a fact by no means to be over- 
looked. 

Pentonville is healthy ; but, in connexion with 
this assei-tion, it is to be remembered that tlie fact 
says nothing for the discipline ; because the site is 
healthier than that of any other London gaol — the 
building, di-ainage, conveniences, are more perfect — 
and it has the advantage of better medical super- 
vision. Nor are its peculiar advantages confined 
to these matters. The inmates are rigorously se- 
lected on account of health and strength, as well as 
from the least sickly period of life. And in addition 
to all these circumstances, favoumble to Pentonville, 
it must be noticed that i>ersons who become so 
unwell as to appear incurable, or unfit to bear any 
longer the rigour of the discipline, are sent back to 
Millbank and the hulks to die, or receive pardons on 
medical grounds. The sickness and mortality returns 
ai'e therefore not to be taken in their im qualified 
expression as indices of the effect of isolation upon 
the bodily health. Statistics founded on a state of 
things so perfectly abnormal are of no value in solving 
the problem of these prisons. In faot, to be good as 
an experiment, Pentonville should be a medium, and 
not a model prison ; its appliances might be as per- 
fect as science could suggest, or skill administer ; but 
its trial should have been made upon the oi'dinary 
i*un of criminals. 

And now, what is the final result? What is the 
condition of the Pentonville exiles when they pass 
away from its jurisdiction? Are they really re- 
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formed t Be it remembered, that no man is suffered 
to go until he is believed by the chaplain and autho- 
litlos to be quite reformed As jet, all the data for 
answering this important question are not collected. 
AVhat is collected is chiefly from the government 
agents who have charge of the exiles during the 
voyage to Australia. Accounts from such sources are 
naturally expected to be favourable, for two reasons ; 
namely : first, the exile, being still under the rigid 
authoiity which crushed his spirit out of him in 
England, and still holds him at its mercy, is ideally 
likely to strive to behave well while he remains under 
his superior s eye on board ; and, secondly, the officer 
in charge of tlie men, and i*espon8ible for their good 
conduct, without stating what is false, is likely to 
make matters a little more couhur de rose tlian they 
are, for his own sake and cre<lit, especially as the 
report is given only in the most vague and geneitd 
terms. Still there is enough to make one pause 
and biuipcnd judgment as to the curative power of 
Pentonville, even when tested witli all the appli- 
ances and conditions— appliances and conditions in 
their ver}' naturc im|K>8sible to intix>duce generally — 
which we have noticed. In their last rejwrt the 
coinmihsioners, after citing a letter of favourable 
inipi*c5vsi(»ns from Mr. Andrews, 8urge<>n-8Uj)erintend- 
ent of the ** Marion," in which vessel the last Imtch 
of pris«nier8 were sent out, go on to say : — " It is fair, 
however, to ad<l, tliat in a sulwequent letter to our 
Secrotiu-y, diUed 24th of Septeinlx*r, 1847, Mr. An- 
drcwh, while he continues to express his own satisfac- 
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tion with the couduct of the PentonviUe exiles, 
admits his belief that Mr. Simmons, the instructor on 
hoard, does not view the moral conduct of the Pen- 
tonville exiles in as favourable a light as he does." 
Well, this is not very encouraging at best. Of the 
two authorities, we think the instnictor on board the 
one more likely to be right. Why is he not asked 
to make a report 1 Why should the opinions of so 
competent a witness be filtered into court through 
the mind of the reluctant surgeon-superintendent 1 

Whatever facts have come before the public at 
home in illustration of the moral effects of the sys- 
tem of isolation, are of a nature to strengthen the 
belief that the " instructor on boai'd" is coiTect in 
his appreciation of the condition of the PentonviUe 
exiles. There is as yet no case known in which, 
after being taken out of the cell, these men have 
behaved well. It is ti'ue, there are not many facts 
of this kind yet collected ; but such as have been 
collected are very decided and suggestive in charac- 
ter. The reader will probably be aware that several 
months ago, when it was found next to impossible to 
continue the usual exportation of criminals to Aus- 
tralia and the Cape of Good Hope, without driving 
the free settlers into rebellion, government thought 
proper to try the experiment of employing convicts 
in tlie erection of some great public works at home. 
To this end, it was resolved to form a breakwater in 
Portland Island. Accommodation was provided for 
several hundred prisoners on the plans of Major 
Jebb \ and the works commenced. Some of the 
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convicts seut down to Portland Island were from 
Wakefield New Gaol, from Reading, and from Pen- 
tonville. Their conduct has been almost uniformly 
bad ; marked bj a disobedient, idle, mutinous spirit 
The last batch of forty sent from Pentonville, only a 
few weeks since, mutinied the very next day after 
their arrival in the island ; as soon, in fact, as they 
found out tliat they would have to work hard in their 
new quarters. They flatly refused to work ; a riot 
ensued, and blood would undoubtedly have been 
shed, had not the military guard promptly interfered 
and arrested the mutineers. They were then brought 
back to their cells in Pcntonville ; but before they 
could be fairly caged, they contrived to create a good 
deal of alarm, and to break a vast number of win- 
dows. Window -breaking continued, indeed, for 
several weeks after their return to the prison ; and 
not many days ago, one of these fellows, giving rise 
to a suspicion that he was harbouring some vicious 
intention, was seai'ched, and two knives found in his 
poesesidon, which tlie baffled wretch declai'ed he had 
secreted for the purpose of stabbing the governor. 
Tliese are things to make us pause. 



CHAPTER VII. 

:^5 It r Iv Ij u r 8 1. 

The Isle of Wight is rcmai'kable in many ways. 
•The Undercliff — ^the Queen's marine residence — the 
Daiiyman's Daughter — ^the Cowes regatta — the cost 
of hotels — the Needles — the Juvenile Penitentiary, 
are a few of the things for which it is famoua The 
place last named is an object of no small interest 
and attraction, as a peep at the visiting-book will 
discover. Its situation is delightful. It stands on 
the sides of two gentle hills, about three miles from 
Cowes, on the road to Newport, and in the heart of 
the royal forest of Parkhui-st, — from which you get, 
looking across the Medina, a rich %acw of wood and 
water, corn-field and upland, stretching away until 
the eye rests upon the Cambei*\\'ell-Italian towei*s of 
Osbome-house, the palace of her present ^Majesty ; 
and, fmliher to the south, on the picturesque i*uins 
of Cai'isbrooke Castle, the prison of her unfortunate 
ancestor, Cliai'les I. 

Standing as it does wnthin view of the sea- 
abode of royalty, the Penitentiary for Juvenile 
Offenders cannot easily escape all the sunshine of 
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tho court More than onoe has the Queen herself 
knocked at the gates of the prison ; and the tender 
interest in the condition of these youthful outcasts 
of society manifested by the highest personage in 
the realm, has not been without its influence in 
turning other footsteps into the same ti'acks of 
inquiry. In their daily diives about the island, not 
a few of tlieir highnesses, graces, and excellencies 
have followed the Queen's example, until tho "boys** 
of Parkhuret can, many of them, boast a better 
co<|uaintance with maids of honour and ladies-in- 
waiting, than the most fortunate lounger in Pall 
Mxdl and St. Jameses can pretend to. 

And now some reader, little versed in pnson 
liibtory, will mo«t likely exclaim, "NVhat is this Park- 
burst, that it should l>e so gi*aciously favoured ? It 
is a jiri.son — and yet hardly a piison. It is a farm 
— a workshoj>^a manufactory ; though it is unlike 
any other e8tiiMiKhmcnt, having these names, in 
town (»r country. Tlie only descnjjtion tlmt can be 
yet given of it, which would not require explanation 
or qiuilification, i.s this — it is an experiment. In tlie 
account of Milll»auk, it was ol>sene<l that a jwilion 
of that establishment, only used for the detention 
of ti*an«j>oi-ts Ixifore their final removal fix>m the 
country, had fonnerly lx?en occupied by juvenile 
offeuilers. A fe»v 3c.u's ago this was the case almost 
univer.vvlly. W)\h were mixed with men — the acol}'te 
in crinic with the moht ticpraved and i*ei-kles8 of 
adultrt. In many pn^ons, metrojKilitan and pro- 
vincial, Kngli^i and foreign, it is still the usage to 
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mix the young and the old in this way. Howard 
was the first man, as far as is known, who with 
ample experience of tlie effects of the association of 
cnminals, set himself resolutely against such a mal- 
practice. But like many other of the wise sug- 
gestions of that great man, the idea of a rigid 
separation of boys and men in prison, and of the 
application of a different kind of discipline in the 
two cases, was for a long time neglected by the 
ruling powers. 

Attention, however, was no sooner addressed to 
the prison-world, than larger and more humane 
notions began to prevail with regard to the treat- 
ment of prisonei's. The general mind of tlie country 
at once apprehended the truth, that it is useless to 
punish offenders, unless you can at the same time 
reform them. A few writers and statesmen, men 
of the past, of old formulas, declared against the 
attempt to reform, and in favour of coercion ; but 
the sentiment of the country was against them, and 
government was constrained to enter the path of 
reason and benevolence. The idea of reforming the 
criminal had scarcely seized upon the general intelli- 
gence, before it became quite evident that no one 
process of tuition, of discipline and punishment, 
would produce good effects upon all ages and sexes. 
Nature itself suggested the pi-udence of separating the 
men from the women, the adults from the juveniles. 
The offences against the laws which are committed 
by children, often arise from motives and reasons far 
different to those which induce crime in grown-up 
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persons. Many of them are too young to under- 
stand the moral and social consequences of their 
guilt Most of them owe their misfortimes to the 
accidents of birth — to the perversion of pai*ents — to 
the cruel neglects of society itsell Often have we 
seen children in gaol, between the ages of six and 
ten years — children whom it would be absurd to hold 
responsible for their own acts. In such cases it is 
folly, as well as a cruelty, to inflict the punishments 
which are only due to criminals morally and legally 
answerable for their misdeeds. Society is itself a 
sharer in their sin ; and when it punishes, it should 
punish as a parent, with a view to correct and 
amend, rather than to inflict pain in the way of 
vengeance. At all events, and before all other things, 
it is the duty of the state, when it seizes these 
jMLrixiIis of a society imperfectly organized, and not 
altogetlicr guiltless in regard to tliem, to take charge 
that they sliall not be made UH)r$e in its hands. This 
is clear ; but this so obvnous duty has never been 
discharged : only recently has it become recognised 
as an end to be aimed at. There is no denying the 
fact, that in the old prisons, Newgate, Hurscmon- 
ger-lane, Giltspur-strect, and hundreds of others in 
London and the provinces, tlie utmost misdiief is 
still produced by the herding together of boj-s and 
men, in rooms where there is and can be no ade- 
quate control of them. Slowly the government 
became convinced, that in onler to give the fonner 
a chance of amendment, they must be separated 
entirely from adult, practised, ond hardened crimi- 
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nals. This conviction, slowly arrived at, was the 
germ of Parkhurst. 

As usual, government did not enter into the 
matter until private benevolence had heralded the 
way. Even before Howard's death, a number of 
himiane individuals, adopting his ideas, and follow- 
ing, though far in the wake, examples which had 
been set in such places as the hospital of San 
Mchele, in Rome, a similar establishment in Bre- 
men, and the Orphan House in Berlin, planned 
the Philanthropic Institution, long located in St. 
George's Fields, and now removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Iteigate. The idea was, to take criminal or 
neglected and deserted children from the prison and 
tlie streets, to educate and instruct them in some 
useful crnfl. As its founders stated in their first 
appeal to the public, the institution was considered 
more as a police reforai than as a charity. It was, 
and moreover still is, successful, so far as it goes. 
But, dej^endent on charity, its operations are ne- 
cessai'ily limited. About thirty 3'eara later, the 
Warwickshire Asylum was commenced on a similar 
plan. To some extent, it may claim to have done 
the good that was ho|)ed from it. Neither of these 
societies, however, attracted much attention, either 
at home or abroad. Even such a man as Professor 
Lieber, appeal's to have been unaware of their early 
existence ; for in his translation of the " Sj-st^mc 
Peuitentiaire," he says, the first house of refuge for 
the yoimg was founded in Germany in the year 
1813. As in the case of Howaixl, it is remarkable 
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that domestic affliction^ which does not always soften 
the heart, mode Johannes Falk also a philanthropist 
In the year named, he had the misfortime to lose his 
foui* beautiful and promising childi*en; and in his 
bereavement, he resolved to become a father to the 
outcast and the fatlierless. He founded in Dantzic 
an institution for criminal youth, and the castaway 
oflfepring of criminal parents. The symbol of the 
society was an anvil, on which some children were 
seen converting their iron chains into implements of 
industry. 

These institutions, and others of a similar cha- 
racter, especially in America, where the Philadel- 
phian "House of Refuge" was established in 1826, 
paved Uie way for the tinal of two great experi- 
ments in France and England. In France, the 
work was undertaken by private benevolence, assisted 
by the state ; in England, by the government BoUi 
commenced in 1839 ; their objects were the same, 
and their means were much alike ; but the subjects 
of Uicir discipline and their mode of dealing with 
them were different The French Coloiite Af/ricoU 
was founded at Mettral near Toui-s, by M. Demets 
and the Viscomte de Bretign^res de Courtcilles, for 
the reception of such juvenile offenders as should be 
acquitted by the courts of law on the plea of having 
acted sans dUcememaii, according to tlie provisions 
of the GGtIi article of the French penal code. The 
law of our neighbours recognises sixteen as the age 
up to which a youth of either sex may possibly act 
$anM diKemrmnxt : our own law is not so generoos 
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— to the poor and ignorant : it is lenient enough in 
its own characteristic fashion. The son of a peer, 
educated at a nniversity, is not supposed to act avec 
discemement, until he be of the legal age of twentj- 
one. Until then he is an infant, and cannot be held 
responsible for his debts. Tlie child of a street- 
sweeper is only held to be incapax doli until he be 
fourteen j and not then if evidence can be procured 
to suggest that, in spite of his tender age, he knows 
the difference between good and evil. In that case 
he is ruled to be responsible, although under ten, 
and is punished accordingly. This is a sample of 
the discrepancies between the laws of what Disraeli 
calls " the two nations." 

Lord John Russell has the merit of being the 
originator of Parkhui-st. The colony at Mettrai is 
intended, by a process of labour and instruction, to 
fit young criminals for a return to society in France : 
tlie penitentiary in the Isle of Wight is intended to 
prepare similar youths for emigration to the colonies. 
The boys of Mettrai have been acquitted by the 
tribunals as having acted without discernment of 
right and wi'ong : the boys of Parkhurst have all 
been legally convicted of serious crimes, and sen- 
tenced to transportation. Under the old system 
these youths were all sent abroad, mixed up in the 
previous stages, on the long passage out, and in the 
penal settlements, with aged and hardened ^n•etche8 
infinitely worse than themselves. The evil results 
of such intercourse were so serious, as to compel 
Lord John Russell to adopt some plan of keeping 
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the boys separate, and sending them out alone— 
that ifify without the contaminating presence of their 
superiors in wickedness. The buildings at Parkhurst 
were erected. Two objects were held distinctly in 
view in this establishment 1. The penal correction 
of the offender, by confinement, spare diet, rigorous 
enforcement of rules, and hard work, so as to deter 
him from the commission of any futxure crime, by 
fear of having to undergo a similar amount of bodily 
pain and privation. 2. His reformation, and in- 
struction in the arts most likely to be iiseful to him, 
in the condition of life in which he will find himself 
placed on deportation to Australia. As the reader 
will see, two distinct propositions are involved in the 
terms of the second clause ; one of them having 
relation to the boy's moral condition, the other con- 
templating the charge of his material welfare. Great 
variety of opinion exists, as to the wisdom of throw- 
ing this double burden on the state. Mr. Field, and 
those who share his opinions or embrace his theories, 
contend that the duty of the state ends with the 
criminal, when it has revealed to liim the abjectness 
of his moral condition ; when it has aroused his 
«cn»e of contrition by religious warning, and inflicted 
pain enough to make him feel Uiat, on the whole, 
tlie career of crime, with all its chances of indulgence, 
is a losing gome. But is not tliis a very incomplete 
conception of the duty of the state towixrds criminal 
youth I Consider that oiu* prisons are filled with 
the children of impnividcnce. The accidents of 
their birth have but too frequently denied them 
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every means of helping themselves. For the most 
part, they are ignorant beyond the power of belief on 
mere report We have met with children in the 
London prisons who could not tell their own names, 
beyond Bill, or Sam, or the slang word by which 
they were known in their own circle, such as Lanky, 
Snip, and so on. It is very common to meet such 
as do not know their ages, where they were bora, or 
their parents* names. Sometimes you meet a child 
who has no distinct notion of what the words 
" father " and " mother " mean. In some of the 
prisons, statistics of this kind are kept. Thus in 
Preston gaol, including adults, more than sixty per 
cent, of all persons committed, were unable to name 
the montlis of the year. The same average could 
not tell the name of the reigning sovereign of the 
country (they know this better at Parkhui*st), Neai'ly 
sixty per cent, had no idea of the meaning of such 
words as " vice " and " virtue." Thirty-seven per 
cent were ignorant of the Savioiu-'s name. Fifty- 
five per cent were unable to repeat coiTectly the 
Lord's Prayer, even by rote, and many who could 
repeat it did not understand its meaning. One 
woman of thirty-three read the second clause, " A'll 
be wed i' thy name :" (Anglici, " I will be wed in 
Thy name.") Of sixty who professed to know the 
prayer and to be able to write, on being asked to set 
it down without copy, one only did it con-ectly; 
twenty-two produced imperfect versions ; fifteen 
exhibited gross ignorance of the text, and twenty-two 
were barely intelligible. And yet these were nearly 
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all adults! In the case of youth, the neglected 
youth of our streets and gutters, the ignorance is, if 
it can be, still more profound. It touches the ex- 
tremes on every side. The gamin of London, of 
Manchester, of Bath, knows no letters, and he knows 
no work. Thousands of children, between seven 
years and foiu-tecn, crowd the streets of London — 
samples of them tiun up in plenty at all the ragged 
schools — who are either orphans, foundlings, or the 
children of criminal parents who have deserted them 
or been removed from the country by force : these 
know no friends and have no occupation. They 
live on the pav^, and sleep in the gutters : — a door- 
way is a luxury which is denied to them by a 
>ngilant police. As to employment, they sell matches^ 
fusees, tapes, fruits, and so forth, in the streets, or 
hold horses and sweep the steps of omnibuses. Be- 
yond these arts, they know little that is useful in 
the way of industry. Take a single illustration of 
these remarks from the returns of the registrar- 
^ncral : " M. eleven years of age ; parents un- 
known ; a casual pauj>er ; died of cholera ; sick 
nine hours. September 9th, 1840. Taken in from 
Orange-street, half-starved — stomach full of black- 
Ijerries." What a histoiy in a sentence ! 

Thin i« the jwiut from which every man must start 
wlio undcrtikes to deal with crime. A class of this 
character exitits : the majority of offenders come from 
it. That is the fin<t fact which meets the inquirer's 
view. How treat itt Admit that it is needful to 
amend as well as to puuiiii the offender, and then 

N 
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what is the use of confinement, bread and water, and 
daily sermons, unless these be accompanied by some- 
thing else ] The young gamin may be made very 
moral, very religious, very intellectual, without hard 
work ; but what is he to do when he departs from 
the poilal of the prison, if he have not received some 
sort of industnal training ] He can only, in spite of 
his good intentions, relapse into his former state. If 
he is to be saved, it can only be by his being taught 
how to live by his own exertions. Wanting that 
know^ledge, he wants every thing. 

As seen from the road, Parkhurst has anything but 
the appearance of a gaol. More than any other cluster 
of buildings that we know, it resembles a Moravian 
settlement. There are two large piles, like the male 
and female depai-tments of such a community, sepa- 
rated by a naiTow valley. One of these wings is 
set apart for the yomiger boys — those imdcr fifteen 
years; in the other are confined those from fifteen 
to twenty. Between the two piles of building stand 
the cottages of the prison officei*s; and from the 
central gates a straight avenue of trees, like those at 
the enti'ance of many French and Gei*man towns, 
leads down to the road-side. Lying about the whole, 
and attached to the prison, is a fine tmct of fertile 
land, about eighty acres in extent ; this land the 
boys have to cultivate and work upon. 

The fii*st thing the visitor notices at Parkhurst is 
the vaiiety of aspects which the prison assumes in 
different parts. It is not merely an experiment as i\ 
whole, but it is a series of experiments conducted at 
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the some moment in all its departments. You ask to 
be shown the cells — there are a dozen kinds of them. 
This has partly arisen from tlio gaol having been 
built at inter\'als, by different people, and sometimes 
in a very great hiury. There are the ordinaiy felons* 
cells in one part — old and very close, dai'k, and 
otherwise offensive. Nothing could well be worse, 
or dearer, than these. In the principal wing of the 
building there is a range of galleries, with the cells 
disposed on the plan of Pentonville. To these there 
is no objection except the cost, which in a juvenile 
pnson is ceilaiuly indulged in without absolute need. 
ITicu there aie, in a separate building, two large, 
and, as it appeal's to ur, admirable dormitories, in 
which 158 boys can sleep. The apartment answers 
all tlie purj>oses of a room for sleeping this number 
of inmnt<«, and its cost was a mere bagatelle. The 
building is a shell, like a bom or slie<l ; the cells are 
made of wood, afler the manner of tliose in the model 
lodging house in St Giles', but ai'e latticed over the 
top so as to i>rcvcnt the boy from getting over and 
leaving his cell without j>enni8Kion of the proper 
ofhcor. Mr. Charles Peai-son got his idea and his 
model from these wooden cells at Parkhui'st llicy 
are siiid to answer ver)' well. Tlie cost of one of the 
colls at Reading or Pentonville, witli its ingenious 
appiu^tus — its supplies of hot and cold water, of 
wiuiji nir and cool air — would pay for thiily or forty 
of these himple cells. We have no doubt but that 
1 ,000 of them could be erected at the mte of 5/. each, 
including the shell for them to stand in. Captain 
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Maconochie, we believe, would be willing to manage 
a party of criminals housed in this economical way — 
a7ul well worked : their good behaviour would depend 
almost entu'ely upon that 

From the cells, let us go into the probation waixis. 
It must be explained, tliat when a juvenile transported- 
convict is fii"st sent to Parkhurst, he is placed in rigid 
seclusion for three or four months, as a probationary 
stage. During this period he is confined in a sepa- 
rate cell, is not allowed to speak with or see, except 
at chapel, any of his fellow-prisoners ; and is in- 
sti-ucted in the ort of tailoring, or the mystery of 
knitting stockings. The three or four months of 
sepai'ation is expected to have a painful, and tliere- 
fore salutary, effect upon his mind : and he is not 
taken out of it until his good conduct waiTants, or 
sickness compels it. This is the theoiy of the prison 
— ^a theory, however, which has often to give way 
before its material exigencies. When the pressure 
of fresh aiiivals is greater than usual, it is found 
necessary to pass the offender through the period of 
probation much faster than the rules contemplate : 
but this in-egularity cannot alwa}'^ be avoided, and 
it is doubtfid whether any harm springs from it. 
Supposed to be morally reformed, he is now placed 
in the general wards, to learn Uie habit of work. 

In a scheme which has for its chief object to pre- 
pai'e these battalions of labourers to gain their own 
livings honestly by the work of their hands and the 
sweat of their brows — one naturally inquires first of 
all for the workshops and the farm. It is as well to 
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say here, that there are at Parkhurst now about 650 
boys, of whom 120 are in the probationary stage, 
and 530 in the free wards. These 530 are distri- 
buted into classes, each class having a particular 
kind of craft or occupation to learn and practise. 
Thus there are classes for bakers, painters, tailors^ 
shoemakers, carpenters, sawyers, bricklayers, brick- 
makers, blacksmiths, gardeners, and cooks. Besides 
these, there are the cultivators of the soil, common 
labourers, and those who do all the washing of the 
estabhshment There is no female on the premises at 
all. All this looks promising ; and it is a pleasant 
tiling to see groups of these boys — whether good or 
bad, destined to become the backbone of the new 
settlements to which they are to be sent on quitting 
the Isle of Wight — busily engaged at their se^'eral 
occupations. The mischief is, that there is very little 
of it ; a fact which wounds both ways ; for if they 
were made to labour more, it would do them good, by 
forming hardier habits of body, and it would render 
the penitentiary less expensive to tlie state. For 
1848 the estimated value of all tlie laboiu* per- 
formed at Parkhuret was as follows for the different 
battalions: — The bakers earned 4C/. 18«. Ad, ; the 
painters, 12/. 0$. 3d. ; the tailors, 315/. 0«. 8d. ; the 
shoemakers, 307/. 2$. ; the carpenters, 85/. 19#. Gcf. ; 
the sawyers, 36/. \0s. ; the bricklayers, 10/. 7s. 6c/. ; 
the brickmakcrs, 110/. 10$. 2d. ; the blacksmiths, 
26/. 9«. \0d. ; the gardeners, 82/. As. 3c/. ; the cooks^ 
110/. 5<. 10c/.; the washers, 258/. lis.; farming, 
228/. I5s. ; other kbour, 63/. 10#. ; in all only 
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1,C94/. OS. Gd. As the yearly value of the labour 
of an avei'age of five or six hiindi'ed persons, this is 
wretchedly small. It is not sixty shillings ar-year 
for each ; hardly twelve-];)ence a week. 

The prison officers will tell you of several causes 
which, they say, help to keep down the value of the 
produce of the prison labour. The soil is said to be 
"stiff and hea\'}'," and difficult to work with the 
spade in either wet weather or di*y. Then there is 
no mai'ket for garden-stuff — ^tho culture of which is 
the most profitable in the island — or for the other 
labour of prisonei's. To these it might be replied, 
that the spade is just the implement to overcome 
the " heaviness" of the soil ; and manure, and loam, 
and mud, are all easily to be procured. And, with 
regard to maikets, the largest town in the island, 
Newpoi-t, is only a mile from tlie prison gates. 
Veg-etables must be consumed there ; and we ai-e 
not awai*e that any prejudice exists against Park- 
hui*st i^eas and potatoes, even at Cowes and Ryde. 
For the work of such craftsmen as blacksmiths, car- 
pentei's, saAvyers, and numerous othei^ has the 
government no resources in the dockyards at Poi-ts- 
mouth and Gosport? A little arrangement would 
soon enable the powers which i*ule in these localities 
to avail themselves of all Uie surplus time and ener- 
gies to be got at in the penitentiary, Tliis very 
much needs to be done, not only on the south coast, 
but in every part of England. If there were any 
power which could bring the various departments of 
the public service into harmonious action, more 
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thousands of pounds might be annually saved to Uie 
tax-payers than the public are at all aware. 

But there is a better reason for the poverty of 
result at Parkhurst than a heavy soil and want of 
mai'kcts. The hojs are not made to work enough. 
This is the rei\l secret. A history of the daily routine 
will discover the truth of this remark. At about 
six o'clock the prisoner is awoke from sleep. At a 
quarter past six the door of his cell is unlocked ; he 
washes it and himself till seven. From seven to a 
quarter liefore eight he is at drill. (A semi-military 
oi-ganization is given to the Pai-khuret boys : they 
would make a Hunous regiment of garde mobile.) 
From then to nine o'clock he is at breakfast and 
chajx?!. Up to this point, all the inmates of the 
prison have been similarly engaged ; now one batch 
goes off to school, another to labour : this they do 
on alternate days. Let us follow the boy whoee 
turn it is to go to school. From nine till twelve- 
three hours at once ! — he receives instruction. But, 
lest sitting so long should Ri>oil his apjHitite, he is 
then sent into the yai*d for three-quarters of an hour 
to romp. From a quarter to one to a quarter to 
two — an hour ! — is devoted to dinner. Tlie next 
quarter goes in arrangements. Then an hour and a 
half are given to work, which brings the dial down 
to half-pjist three, when school iMjgins again, and 
lasts till six. After that there is twenty minutes 
more for play. Then supper-bell rings ; nnd supper, 
with a short prayer, lasts till ten minutes before 
seven. Seven is the hour for bed. Unless he belong 
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to the evening class — of which by-and-by — he must 
now retire, after his hard day's exertions, to sleep 
until six next morning — eleven hours ! How very 
absurd and mischievous the last pai't of this arrange- 
ment is every reader must feel. Can any honest 
man, who has to live by his laboiu*, afford to lie in 
bed eleven hours out of every twenty-four] Now 
we must go back to the boy whose day was one of 
work. At nine o'clock he leaves the chapel for the 
work-room or the farm, where he remains at least 
until half-past twelve — three hoiu^ and a half — 
when he has an horn' for dinner; after which he 
goes again to work till six — ^four horn's and a half 
more — when he joins his fellows in the play-ground 
for twenty minutes j then supper, and to bed to rest 
his eleven houi-s also. These two daily routines the 
boy passes three times a-week. Now let us count 
up how many hours a-week he is engaged in laboiu*, 
even according to the scheme on wliich the prison 
is conducted. On the three days of schooling he 
works an hour and a half each day — -four hours and 
a half in the week. On the three days of labour he 
works eight homis each — twenty -four hours in tlie 
week. Altogether not more than twenty-eight hours 
and a half a-week the year round ! We have good 
I'eason to beUeve tliat the average is very much less 
than this — less than half of it ; but take the state- 
ment at best, as a matter of positive regulation. 
The avei*age time for work is four houra and a half 
a-day. "What is four and a half houi*s' labour a-day 
good for as a means of forming and fostering habits 
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of toilsome iudustryl If theee lads were to be 
transported to Icarie, or some other paradise of 
the Communist's brain, the habit of working four 
hours a-day and sleeping eleven would not enable 
them to live. The wildest Eutopist has not yet 
dreamt of a social state in which such a system 
would be justifiable. In any Bntisli colony to which 
they can be sent, with these habits tliey will be 
perfectly useless. Four hours' work a-day will not 
suppoi-t a man in any part of insular Asia. Such a 
programme as this of Parkhuret is utterly absurd. 
Many of these boys ai-e from Manchester, where, if 
they worked in the mills, they must have been em- 
ployed sixty-nine hours a-week. Many more are 
from tlie agricultui-al counties, where, if farm- 
labourers, they miibt have been at work, at least, an 
equal number of hours in the week. No labourer 
in tlio Cornish mines, in tlie Lancashire mills, in 
the Staffordshire foi-gcs and furnaces, can honestly 
afford to lie in bed eleven hours, except on his day 
of rest 

In the face of tliis circimistauce, who can wonder 
at tlie poverty of i*es\dt arising from tlie industry of 
tlie Parkhurbt inmates t If you do not work, you, 
of course, cannot earn. It is by no means unreason- 
able to suppose that Paikhurst, under a different 
system, might be made to ]>ay its ex]>ense& It is far 
from doing tliat at pix^scnt Last year tlie totU co6t 
of the prison and its management was 14,5G0/. 18*. 5(L 
Towanls tliis veiy heavy sum, tlie farm produce and 
proceeds from sale of stock amounted to 0281. 10<. 3</.; 
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proceeds of sale of maniifactui'ed goods, 1251. 65. 7c?. ; 
and from oakum and other receipts it got credit for 
287/. 3«. 4d. : in all, expend! tm'e, 14,5 6 OZ. I8s. 5d, ; 
receipts, 94U. 6«. 2d. ; net cash for the year, 
13,619/. 12«. 3c/. And this exclusive of all charges 
for ground-rent, or interest on the fii^st outlay. It 
would not be impossible to reduce the balance against 
the tax-payera very materiall}'^ ; but it is quite evident 
that, in order to make it advance nearer to the point 
of self-support, the inmates must be taught to sleep 
less and work more than they do now. Woe for 
them if they are not ! 

If tlie hours devoted to work ai'e too few, those 
devoted to school and chapel are too many ; but 
especially to the former. By looking over tlie daily 
routine, it will be observed that on three days in the 
week the boy receives three hours' schooling in the 
forenoon, and two and a half in the afternoon, besides 
that in the evening, which requires a word of expla- 
nation. It is not a class or school, properly so called. 
It is i-athcr a little intellectual r6union. The master 
is present, but there is no formal teaching. The 
youths — they are most of them from eighteen to 
twenty yeai-s of age — have their books, slates, and 
papers with them. They study, convei'se, read, and 
so on, for an hour or more. If any difficulty in his 
studies have occuired to any boy, he then consults 
the master, and takes counsel against it. Of course, 
it is considered in the prison as a pri^^lege to belong 
to this society ; for in it the member gets a liglit 
and pleasant room, filled with his associates, for an 
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houi* or more cveiy evening, in exchange for the 
daiknesB, silence, and loneliness of his cell. The 
society is, in fact, the highest gnild in the gaol. It 
is only to be reached by good conduct ; and any 
breach of discipline occasions its loss. Such an in- 
stitution, especially in a piison which is stnctly one 
of tiial and probation like this, is capable of doing a 
great deal of good. No member of it can be punished, 
except by degradation. If two boys, one a member 
and the other not, commit some offence in common, 
the memlKjr is sti'uck off tlie list ; he loses his privi- 
leges, but receives no j)08itive jiunishment The 
other boy is reduced to bread and water, or whipped, 
as the cjise may be. After his degradation, tlie ex- 
member is liable to personal punislnnent for his next 
offence ; but so long as he retains his place in this 
privileged order, there is always one offence between 
him and personal chastisement It is a very uscfid 
idea to have in such a place, because it puts the pri- 
soner in a position where the viitues which spring 
from self-respect have room to grow. 

lieckoniug this hour at night — every night — and 
the huin-s of iubtniction already noticed to tlioso 
8}ient in chajicl, we Khali see that the Parkhui-st boy 
has more hours at school and chai>el in the week 
than in the workshop and the fiu*in ! To get an idea 
of what is taught iu all these huura of study, let us 
now go into the schoolroom. You find yourself in 
a large apartment, witli gidleries at each side, and a 
black screen drawn acrt.»s8 the end. As you enter, 
a strange, sti'ong smell assaults tlio nasal organ. 
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You sniff, and ask if the rooms are ever cleaned, and 
if no prepai'ation has been made for the visits of 
cholera 1 Lift the comer of the screen, and as you 
lift it there is a flash of light, the room is filled with 
smoke in an instant, and the galleries ring with loud 
applause. You may well wonder where you are. 
In a moment or two the smoke and noise subside, 
and you find yourself in the midst of a lecture on 
chemistry, illustrated by experiments, such as may 
be seen any day in the year at the Polytechnic in 
Regent-street. There stands the lectm-er in the 
midst of his retoils, his batteries, his receivei's. His 
lecture is on the properties of the simple gases ; and 
very brilliant effects he is able to produce : and 
much satisfaction he appears to give to his juvenile 
auditora. They evidently like it much better than 
working in the field or at the forge. And to do 
them justice, some of them seem to take it up with 
great eagerness and facility ; and all of them, j'ou 
find, prefer sitting to see such experiments to the 
drier studies of the ordinaiy schoolroom. Some 
trouble is said to ai'ise from the attempts of unau- 
thorized yoimgsters to get into the lectm-e-room at 
such times : and the other two schoolmasters have 
often to regret the superior atti'action of the burning 
gases. Is the Home Secretary aware of the intro- 
duction of these amusements into Parkhm*st 1 The 
lecturer believes that men will take more interest 
in agricultui'al operations when they have a scientific 
knowledge of the powers and properties of matter. 
It may be so ; but the prison officers find that the 
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idlest fellows in the form or the smithy are precisely 
those who know most about the principles of the 
screw and the lever, the properties of oxygen and 
carbon. 

Besides chemistry, the programme of Parkhurst 
includes music, geography, geology, and, generally 
speaking, all the elements of science. Though we 
were told that mxmy of the bo}*s who applauded the 
successful experiments with the " simple gases** could 
neither read nor write, yet it is to be confessed that 
out of a room of 150 or 200, answers were given to 
most of the questions asked in regard to mechanics. 
One or two could name the different kinds of at- 
traction, such as gravity, capillary, cohesion ; and 
could adduce examples of each, as in a stone, a tree, 
a stick. Many of them knew the difference between 
a lever and a wedge, a plane and a screw. Curious 
if they did not ! On being asked to give an example 
of a lever, an ingenious j'outh, with a tuni for sar- 
aifim, at once instmiced a crowbar ; which, as may 
be supposed, caused a gencml titter of appi-olmtion. 
Some could tell pretty well how to calculate the 
power of a lever (crowKor), and how to give addi- 
tional force to it whcu i*equired. Tlie singing class 
was equally proficient in music. Tljese are the 
studies which eat up so much time. 

Wo do not know that we should object to any one of 
these things being t^iught in a reiisonable quantity ; 
but at present thei*e is far too much o it The most 
imj)ortant thing which every lK)y in Parkhurst has 
to learn is, how to live honestly. Knowledge of 
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hydrogen and ammonia, strata and fossils, will help 
him but little in this. When he has learned this 
great lesson, other things may be safely added ; but, 
until then, it is folly and madness to teach him how 
to wield a crowbar on scientific principles. He 
knows that well enough already. 

The scheme of Parkhurst, in our opinion, requires 
to be remodelled from first to last. Instead of work- 
ing four houra a-day, the lads ought to work ten 
hours — ten at least. This would still leave two for 
chapel and the care of their pereons, two for school, 
two for meals, one for recreation, and seven for sleep. 
A proper regard for the youths themselves would 
dictate some such coui-se as this. Idleness in the 
young is the pai'cnt of every vice. Wiile the pri- 
soners at Parkhm'st are shut up in their cells eleven 
houra out of every twenty-four, the chaplain may 
expect to find that " their religious and moral con- 
dition is not satisfactoiy." 

The Isle of Wight has great advantages as a place 
for a prison. It is very healthy. It is near . to a 
great mihtary station (the bairacks of Parkhurst 
adjoin it). It is within an hour's means of commu- 
nication with AVhitehall. And it is a small island, 
which rondel's escape impossible. There has been no 
instance of escape without almost instant recapture. 
No place could be more suitable for a trial of the 
plans of Captain Maconochie than the forest of Paik- 
hui-st Will government never give this, the most 
philosophical of all prison systems, a fair and honest 
trial? 




CHAPTER VIII. 

^enigntp. 

Newgate ! AMioever knows London knows New- 
gate. Once seen, it is not a place vci-y likely to 
be foi*g(»ttcn. Inside and outside it is equally strik- 
ing. Massive, dark, and solemn, it airests the 
eye, and holds it A sti-angcr in the capital would 
fix upon it at a glance ; for it is one of the half-dozen 
buildings in this wilderness of bricks and mortar 
which have a chaiiictcr. Of all the London prisons, 
except the Tower, it alone has an imposing aspect 
Coldlwith-ficlds, Hoi-scmonger-lane, Giltspur-stroet, 
look glim and loathsome ; Millbimk, Ttitlii 11 -fields, 
and IVntonvillo, are ginin and giimd ; Newgate alone 
can l)oaKt an asix>ct full of the majesty of honour. 
Who can jkiss it by unmoved 1 Of all that busy, 
whirling, thoughtful throng of passengci*s, which daily 
roll l>cncath its ma-Shive battlements, is there one 
who hecHllcjftly g(K?s by, without l>cstowing on it a 
ghmcc i^f curiofeity, a shudder, or a pigh ? It is doubt- 
ful. S^me of this interest is very probably owing to 
the fearful memcne?* which float alx>ut the Fi>ot ; but 
not a little of it is owing to tlie ver}' character of 
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the building. The solid masses of its granite walls, 
strong enough to resist artillery, unbroken by door 
or casement — save those low and narrow slits in the 
centre, iron-bound and mounted as they are — ^frown 
down upon the great ai-teries of London, as the Bas- 
tille formerly did upon the Rue St Antoine. The 
situation and the surroimding objects . also help to 
make it striking : standing in the very centre of the 
city, in the shadow of the national church, dividing 
the two great life-streams which run along towards 
Holbom and the Strand, and facing that sombre 
church, so well and yet so strangely christened, of 
the Holy Sepulchre I 

In this open space, between the chiu'ch and prison, 
executions have taken plaqe ever since the time of 
Howard. Before then, the last sentence of the law 
was carried out at Tybuni, near the end of the 
Edgeware-road. The victim was caiTied in a cart, 
attended by a vast crowd of idle and dissolute per- 
sons, from the prison to the gallows, who saw the 
^vl'etch expire, and tlien went off to their low haunts, 
to drink, and dissipate the remainder of the day. 
Every Monday morning the mob of London looked 
to have this brutal excitement provided for them ; 
imd more than one minister of the crown has been 
known to express the opinion, that, as a matter of 
policy, it was better, if possible, not to disappoint the 
many-headed monster ! 

Are we much better now 1 The last execution at 
Tj^bura took place on the 7th of November, 1783 ; 
and the first in front of Newgate in the following 
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moDtL The cbxuige was made at the suggestion of 
Howard. The riotous procession of disorderly per- 
sons — the imseemly cart, with its exposed victim 
(the rope already round his neck), and his coffin — 
these have been got rid of; but all the disorder, the 
corruption, the moral evil, of the public infliction of 
death still remain. 

Reader, did you ever see an execution at Newgate ? 
The scene is full of morals ; fruitful of sad and hu- 
miliating thoughts. Hangings take place on Monday 
mornings. The galloiK-s, the borriei's, the platforms, 
these have to be fixed up on Sunday. Of course, the 
prepoi^ations attract all the idle people from distant 
parts of the metropolis ; the low taverns and beer- 
houses about Newgate-street, Smithfield, and the 
Fleet district, are gorged with company, who sally 
out at inten*als to see how the workmen get on with 
the preparations for the morrow, and to have a brush 
with the police, who are on duty in great force. 
Knots of queer-looking fellows form here and there, 
mid in tlicir own slang phi*ases discuss their plans ; 
for an execution is as good as a lord-mayor*s show to 
the race of pickpockets. Every now and then the 
l>olice disperse these gioups, who move off to form 
again elsewhere. And in tliis way the time wears on 
till morning. 

The luuxl- toned bell of St Sopulclu-e s church tolls 
the service for the dead, but with a difference hero 
which makes it a terror instead of a consolation. It 
tolls br/ore the death ! In tlie condemned cell, its 
faintest notes are distinctly heard. As you hear the 

o 
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impatient idler curse the slowness of the time, think 
how he, the hero of the night, must hear its dang. 
What a fascination in the awe with which he listens 
for the soimd which brings him nearer to the drop ! 
He knows that in the listening he is wasting more 
and more of the few moments which are still left for 
this world's purposes, and the yet graver cares for 
that which is to come. But he cannot help it. 
Nevertheless, it is good for the evil-doer to stand in 
this unavoidable presence of his passionless monitor. 
Often when the obdurate man refuses all the prof- 
fered teachings of his own kind, this iron tongue of 
Time appeals to him not altogether in vain. It will 
be heard. It speaks the simplest of all languages. 
No words could heighten the sense of what it utters. 
Whether he wills or not, it breaks his rest. More 
merciless than the janitor of Trenck, it shakes him 
in his sleep with eveiy quai'ter of the hour. No 
silence, no repose, no forgetfulncss for him ! 

Four — five — have sti*uck. And now the crowd 
begins to gather ; at six, the open space is filled with 
people, eager and expectant. How slowly the clock 
moves ! Will it never be eight ? This is the thought 
evidently pictured on half the faces here. In their 
impatience, they begin to jeer and shout. The police 
come in first for the rude assaults of their mother 
wit j but the police are wedged in with the mob, and 
they find the best thing is to remain quiet, unless 
duty calls for a movement; then it is made with 
effect : there is confusion for a moment, a noise and 
a 8C\iffle, and the thief — taken in the act, under the 
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very gallows — is carried off. The number of such 
captures for the morning will probably amount to 
from thirty to fifty, the number of robberies to some 
hundreds ! 

As this part of the drama goes on, rapidly swells 
up, higher and higher, louder and deeper, the vast 
wild boom of human voices. He — the condemned 
malcfiactor — in his awful cell, can hear — almost 
touch — them. They are his fnends, his world. 
They have come to see his agony and mortal fear. 
They are near him there, but still how distant ! 
Tlie church of St. Sepulchre is chiming out seven : 
few have heard it, save the man condemned. Tliicker 
and faster the crowds are gathered. Louder and fuller 
tlie sea of sound mounts up each moment Now tliere 
is a chaos of yells, and shrieks, and shouts. The time 
goes on much too slowly for the excited mob. The 
terrible now gives birth to the grotesque. A thou- 
sand rude, coai-se, j)ractical jokes lu^ conuncnced, to 
break the monotony. Hats are first assailed ; tlien 
women are crushed, till they scream witli faintness 
and fear ; then youths are hoisted on the heads of 
the crowd, and pincheil, and beaten, and kicked, till 
they roar like goaded beasts with jmin. Tlien worse. 
And all this time the many -headed monster holds 
his wdes with jollity. Tlie infliction of wanton pain 
htm l>ccome a ptistime to him : anything for a ix-lief. 
At length the death-l)ell tolls. No one am hear it : 
that la.st [»ang is sj^ared even to the mm-derer. The 
voice of his jMusnionleJis monitor is at last stifled. 
The mob do not perceive that the fxital hour is come 
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The door opens — there is sudden silence. ^But 

drop the curtain. What follows is well known. 

And all this is a religious ceremony, gravely 
enacted for the good of society ! Misery and 
mockery ! This is, in truth, our circus — our gladia- 
torial ai'ena. We Christians, who talk of Rome 
with measureless pity and contempt — as a nation of 
angels might do — here prepare o\u' feasts of blood. 
We do not fill our theatre with wild and famished 
animals, to gloat over them while they tear each 
other to pieces ; but we only give another direction 
to the cannibal instincts of our people, and gratify 
them after a fashion peculiarly our own. The 
scenes enacted in front of Newgate disgrace us in 
the eyes of Christendom. Tl\is is not a fancied 
scene. Every incident is real, and described just 
as it occurred. And the example — is it effective in 
deteiTing othei's ? We fear not. Only a few months 
ago occuiTed the scene just painted ; it was the 
ojcocution of Sale the murderer. The crowd col- 
lected to see the spectacle was enonnous. Amongst 
that crowd was the mother of the condemned. 
When the wi-etched man came foi'ward on the scaf- 
fold, he looked pale and ghastly ; but his bearing 
was insolent, and he died with the apparent insensi- 
bility of a dog. " Bmvo ! " cried his mother, as the 
drop fell, and the murderer was launched into 
eternity ; " I knew he would die game." A woman 
who had lived in adulterous intercourse with the 
malefactor, was with her in the crowd : they had 
made up a pai'ty to come and see the last of " Poor 
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Tom ;'" and when the tragedy was over, they sallied 
off to a low public bouse, and made a day of it in 
the old fashion. Nor was this the end. Among the 
party in the crowd was another of the Sales, brother 
to the executed man, and son of the woman who 
instead of shame had foimd a glory in his death. 
He had been out of gaol only two or three days ; 
and his history is tlie real moral of the gallows. 
Within a few weeks he was again arrested on a 
charge of robbery ; the crime was clearly brou^t 
home to him ; and he now lies under sentence of 
transportation. Another of tliese brothers was 
ali*eady in one of tlie penal colonies. The male- 
factors mistress has also been taken up for assault 
and robbery, and transported. These facts speak 
for themselves. Tlie finst temble warnings — hang- 
ing and transi)ortiitiou — were, it seems, inoperatiTe, 
even to tlie neaix'st connexions of the guilty parties. 
From the height of its own sciiffold, to hurl defiance 
in the flicc of society, in the pi*escnce of thousands of 
witnesses, is a point of honour and of pnde with the 
criminal class. It is being gam^. Dr. Moore is not 
far wrong in saying, tlrnt our moile of pimishing 
murderers is such as to warnmt the belief that our 
object is not to prevent any one from following their 
example. If death-punishments be continued — and 
we are convinced that they need be continued only 
provisionally — tliey should bo secret, but at the 
same time swift and certain ; surrounded by all the 
terrors of an unseen but inexorable doom. NMien 
he ^Misses fiom the court iu which he is condemned. 
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the culprit should be seen of the world no mone. 
This arrangement would be merciful to him, for no 
sufiferer can be wholly unmindful of the vast tri- 
bunal before which he is called upon to die ', and the 
thousand thoughts of who may be there, what eyes 
may gaze upon his fall, and how he must and will 
deport himself in presence of these exacting judges, 
rush into and occupy his mind, to the exclusion of 
all better and more needful thoughts : at the same 
time it would be far more teiTible to his commdes in 
guilt — as much more terrible as the dark mystciy of 
a doom, which leaves no room for hope and yet 
allows much scope for fear, must ever prove, than 
an end which has been seen, a woret that has been 
known. 

Turn we now for a moment from the future of 
speculation to the past of history. Newgate was 
used as a prison in very early times — certainly as 
early as the reign of King John. In 1423, it was 
taken down and rebuilt in a more substantial man- 
ner, by order and at the expense of tl\e famous 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir Richard AVhittington. 
It received its name from the circumstanco of the 
rooms in the postern over the neto gate of the city, 
standing across the present Newgate-street, being 
used as the place of detention ; as tliose over Crip- 
plegate were until modern times, and as similar 
rooms still are in many continental cities. The old 
pile of building, bmut in the great fire, was small 
compared witli that now standing ; but small as it 
\vas, it sufficed to hold men in whose lives some of 
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the most touching and ennobling pages in their 
country's history is written. From a reference to a 
Newgate custom in the third act of the first part of 
Henry IV. it would seem that Shnkspeare, in his 
researches into the aspects of social life, had not 
neglected such lessons as a great metropolitan prison 
is able to afford. In his time, and before his time, 
several of the most learned and religious men in the 
land were shut up in its dreary courts and cells. 
There lav, in the most wretched condition, John 
Bradford, of Manchester, the friend of Ridley, a pre- 
bendary of St PauFs, and one of the purest of the re- 
formers. Ho lost his preferments for his humanity : 
in the days of persecution, he saved the life of a 
Popish priest. Bourne, afterwards Bishop of Bath; 
this lost him the countenance of his fiercer friends : 
when Bonner returned to power under Mary, he 
sent Bradford — a man too mild and good for such 
troublous times — to the stake. Here too was sent 
by Bonner, the intrepid John Rough. Rough's case 
was, in one respect, very much like Bradford's : 
while hating ixjpory with all his soul, he never foi^t 
that the j^apist was also a man and a brother, and at 
great jHjnjonal risk, was ever ready to shelter those 
who fied from the stake or the gallows. Ho was 
bro\igbt before Bonner and Watson — Watson, now 
Bisliop of Lincoln, was one of tlie men whoso lives 
he had i-cccntly saved : when the latter saw him, he 
cried out, " This is a most pernicious heretic, who 
has done more hurt in tlie north tlian a hundred 
more of his opinion." " Is this, Sir," said liough, 
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with indignant contempt, "the reward I have for 
saving your life?" He was condemned to die by 
fire and fagot. His " Letter to some Friends," 
written in Newgate the day of his condemnation, is 
one of the most beautiful bits of religious writing 
which that age has left to us. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it is with some difficulty that 
the mind can be got to embrace these facts as truth. 
But what shall we say to the liberty of the press, in 
the so often vaunted reign of Queen Elizabeth — ^the 
best of the Tudoi-s, with all her faults — in the case 
of John Stubbs ? The Virgin Queen had tm*ned her 
thoughts towards a matrimonial alliance with a 
French prince — a Catholic ; but the nation, which 
had felt so deeply the consequences of Mary's mar- 
riage with Philip of Spain, protested vehemently 
agsiinst a project to bring into a position of high 
influence, a foreigner, an enemy, and a papist. Sir 
Philip Sidney wrote a spirited remonstrance against 
the contemplated union, which he privately de- 
livci'ed to her majesty. Stubbs addressed his 
sovereign through the public press. In social posi- 
tion, he was on a level with the literaiy men of 
this age — a man of learning, a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, brother-in-law to Cartwright, and the intimate 
fiiend of Spenser. Hallam describes his letter as 
wTitten in a sensible manner, and in a spirit of 
unfeigned loyalty and affection towards the Queen ; 
yet, author, printer, and publisher, were all con- 
demned to have their right hands cut off, and to be 
imprisoned during her majesty's pleasure for their 
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presumption ! The piinter was pardoned ; but the 
sentence was carried out on the other two. They 
were taken to the market-place in Westminster : 
Stubbs laid his hand on the block, and it was hacked 
off with a butohei**s knife and mallet But even this 
cruelty did not quench his loyal feeling, for with his 
left hand he waved his cap and cried out, '' Long live 
tlie Queen." Tlie bookseller, Page's, turn came next ; 
he suffered the amputation in silence ; and, when it 
was completed, said simply, " There lies the hand of 
a true Englishman." A noble protest ! 

In 1572, John Field and Thomas Wilcox were 
committed to Newgate for writing the celebrated 
" Admonition to Parliament for the Reformation of 
Church Discipline " — the great orgaiium of Puiitan 
views and principles. These notable men were con- 
fined in the most rigorous manner, and suffered 
grievously in their bodily health ; they petitioned 
liolKjrt Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who liad himself 
tasted the bitterness of a prison-life, to obtain for 
them a less loatlisome gaol ; but their request was 
nut granted. Yet, in this miserable place, without 
books and without money, they had to maintain, 
in the famous Whitgift controversy, their opinions 
against all the aasaultn of wit, learning, power, and 
prestige. Piuker and Whitgift entered the lists against 
them ; the latter publislied an " Answer " to the 
** Aclnionition," acute and able, but not convincing. 
At the time of its publication, Pai'kcr sent one of his 
clmplains to hold a conference with tlie prisoners 
in [ircsence of tlicir kec^wr ; a report of which \b 
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printed in Brook's " Lives of the Pnritans." Field 
and Wilcox answered from their prison Whitgift's 
" Answer," as did also Cartwinght. This controversy 
is one of the most note-woii;hy events of those days ; 
for out of it came Puritanism, the fall of the Stuails, 
the Commonwealth, and all the Dissenting Churchea 
of England. Old Fuller was one of those who 
visited the writers in their prison. 

Newgate and the Fleet continued to be the 
homes of the uncompromising Puritans until the 
close of the Stuart dynasty. In the time of Charles I., 
Dr. Leighton, father of the famous archbishop, was 
committed to Newgate for wi'iting his " Appeal to 
Parliament ;" he was arrested by Laud, put in 
heavy irons, kept in a loatlisome yard exposed to 
rain and snow for fifteen weeks, without being 
allowed a copy of his indictment, or to see his wife 
or any of his friends. At lengUi he was brought 
before the Star Chamber ; Laud pressed for the 
heaviest sentence which this monstrous tribunal 
could pronoimce. It consisted of these items : — 
degi'aded from his order ; fined 10,000^. ; his eai*s 
cut off ; his nose slit ; his brow branded with hot 
irons ; his body scourged ; in the condition in which 
these penalties left him to be placed in the pillories 
in Palace-yai-d and Cheapside ; and, to conclude all, 
imprisonment for life ! All these cnielties and 
indignities were done in England upon the body of 
tlie venerable doctor, for daring to propose a reform 
in the government of the Church. And yet we talk 
of the Inquisition ! 
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After ten yeoiV confinement in prison, Leighton 
wori set free by the Long Parliament 

Reference has been made to Shakspeare*s ac- 
quaintance with Newgate, but other poets have 
become still better acquainted with it than Shak- 
speai'c could have been. At the Restoration, poor 
Witlier, who was usually in the hot waters of 
political strife, was committed to Newgate by the 
Couvention Parliament, for winting the pamphlet 
CiiUed Vox Vtdgi Here he wrote his " Prisoner's 
Plea,*' which was pi'esented to the Commons. He was 
afterwards sent to the Tower on the same charge. 
George Sackville, poet, rake, and cail of Dorset, 
occupied a cell in Newgate ; like Surrey, he was 
fond of getting up street rows, and boasted a very 
familiar acquaintance with the Round House. Six 
montlis of the yciir 1G72, Pcnn, the founder of 
Philadelphia, spent in Newgate, whither he wa« 
committed for preaching in the public Ktreets ! A 
few years later, two of the most infamous scouiidrela 
who stiiin our annals — Titas Gates and Dangcrfield 
— were sent to Newgate ; the story of their crimes 
and punishment is dmmatically told by Macaulay. 
Dangei-ficld died in the prison. At the Revolution, 
many distinguished i>ers<>ns were confined in New- 
gate — two bishops lunong others, Kllis and Lcybum. 
Tlie ix>i>c'8 nuncio would have shared their confine- 
ment, but he oscajied in a footman's dress. Burnet 
viuitetl the«e prelates in Newgate ; he foxmd them 
in the must ^^ retched plight, and at once, in the 
luime of Uie Prince of Orange, on.lere<l Uieir keepers 
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to place them in more commodious dxmgeons, and 
to supply them with every thing they wished to 
have, except their liberty ; he also assured them 
that they stood in no danger of their lives, but 
would be set free as soon as the prince found him- 
self strong enough to act on his own responsibility. 

A touching incident occmTed in 1699, in New- 
gate, which is thus described in a letter from Secre- 
tfxry Vernon to the Duke of Shrewsbury : — " All the 
talk of the town," he says, " is about a tragical piece 
of gallantry at Newgate. I don*t doubt but that 
yom* gi'ace has heai'd of a bastard son of Sir George 
Norton, who was under sentence of death for killing 
a dancing-master in the streets. The lords justices 
reprieved him until they heai'd from the judge that 
no exception was to be taken at the verdict It 
being signified to Uie young man on Tuesday last, in 
the afternoon, that he was to die the next day, his 
aunt, who was sister to his mother, brought two 
doses of opium, and they took it between them. The 
ordiuaiy came soon after to perform his functions ; 
but before he had done, he fomid so gi*eat alteration 
in both pei*8ons, that it was no hard matter to find 
out the cause of it. The aunt frankly decliU'ed she 
could not survive her nephew, her life being wrapt 
up in his ; and he declared, that the law having put 
a period to his life, he thought it no offence to choose 
the way he would go out of the world. The keeper 
sent for his apothecaiy to apply i*emedies, who 
brought two vomits. The young man refused to 
take it, till he threatened to force it down by instru- 
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ments. He told them, since he hoped the businesB 
was done, he would make himself and them easy, 
and swallowed the potion, and his aimt did the 
like. The remedy worked upon her, and set her 
a- vomiting, but had no effect upon Mr. Norton, so 
that he dozed away gradually, and by eight that 
evening was grown quite senseless, though he did 
not expire until nine next morning. He was fully 
resolved upon the business, for he had likewise a 
charged pistol hid in the room. The aunt was 
carried to a neighbouring house, and has a gimrd 
upon her. They say she is like to recover ; if she 
does, it will be hard if she suffer for such a transport 
of affection.** 

A few weeks before this account was given, Dr. 
Bray and four others founded the Society for Pro- 
moting Cliristian Knowledge, which in a short time 
turned its attention to the condition of the London 
prisons. Newgate was the first prison which Dr. 
Bray and his fellow-workers visited ; they found the 
worst vices flourishing in rank profusion. The 
Society requested Dr. Bray to write an account of 
Newgate : he did so. This very interesting docu- 
ment has recently come to light, and is published 
in the first chapter of " John Howard, and the 
Prison- world of Europe.** 

In 1703, Defoe was arrested for writing his " The 
Shortest Way with tlie Dissenters," and, aflcr being 
fined and pilloried, was committed to Newgate. 
While he was in prison he wrote " An Ode to the 
I^illory,** and matured his scheme for conducting 
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" The Review." After about a year, he was set at 
liberty by Harley. At this period poor Major 
Bemardi, whose fate is so touchingly alluded to by 
Johnson in liis Life of Pope, was confined in New- 
gate. He had been here ah-eady seven years, and 
was fated to remain for thi'ee and thirty years more, 
when he died in the gaol, without ever having been 
brought to trial ! He was suspected of having been 
conceraed with Eookwood in the plot against King 
William. He died in 1736. 

In the time of Howard, Newgate connects itself 
with oiu' social and literai-y history on many interest- 
ing occasions. In the year 1774 the prison inspector 
made his firet calls at the London prisons. Richard 
Akennan,Bosweirs " esteemed friend," was then gaoler 
of Newgate, with a salaiy of 2001, a-year. The fees 
were, for debtors, Ss. lOd. and garnish, 2s. Qd. ; toge- 
ther, lis. id. : for felons, 18«. lOd. and garnish, 
5s. (jd. ; together, \l. 4«. Ad. : for misdemeanoui's or 
fines, I4:s.l0d. ; — and for transports, the same. How 
if these sums could not be paid 1 The men remained 
in gaol to rot. The prison was du'ty, the prisoncre 
idle and dissolute. The terrible gaol-fever was never 
long absent from its yai'ds and cells. A few years 
before, it had broken out with such violence as to put 
the whole city into a panic of fear. It spread into 
the session-house where the com*t was then sitting, 
and witli such deadly effect that two of the judges, 
the lord mayor, several of the jiu-ymen, and a great 
number of other persons, died of it. Similar out- 
breaks of the pent-up poisons wei*e not unfrequent 
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up to the end of last century ; but as soon as Howard 
had found his way into the prison, an era of im- 
provement in regard to the physical care of the 
inmates commenced. In the June following, an act 
was passed which made the use of soap and water 
legid in prisons, and rendered it necessary to scrape 
and lime-wash Uie waUs and ooiridors at least once 
in the year. 

Boswell tells an anecdote of his esteemed friend 
Akerman, characteristic of the piison-world at that 
time. A fire broke out in that port of Newgate in 
which the officers lived : this was before the pi^esent 
buildings were erected. The prisonei-s, seeing the 
flaines, become alarmed for their own safety, and 
rushed to the gate, shouting, " Down with it ! We 
shall \ye burnt P It was a moment of great excite- 
ment, and Uie men were about to carry their shouts 
into effect, when Akerman a])pcared at the grill, and 
commanded silence. Afler a httle confusion, they 
allowed liim to speak. He told them, with great 
ailmuobs, Uiat the gate must not go down ; that 
they were under his care, and not a mjm of them 
shuvild l>c buflered to escape. But he could assure 
them tluit the fire was not in the prison, properly so 
colled, which was built entirely of stone ; and there 
was no danger. If Uiey would behave quietly, he 
sold he would come in to them, and rcuuiin with 
them until they were convinced tliat the danger was 
]>ast To tills tliey agreed. He then ordered them 
to fall Uick from Uio gate : it was lowered, and he 
ste])ped in. Then turning to the uuder-kee|)er, who 
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now stood on the other side of the gi^ill, he com- 
manded him, in a resolute tone, not to open the gate 
on any account, not even if the prisoners should 
compel him to give the order for it Having shown 
them in this manner that he would die with them 
rather than allow a general escape, he conducted 
them by passages, of which he carried the keys, to a 
part of the gaol farthest from that where the fire was 
raging ; and having brought them into a plac€ of 
safety, addressed them. "Gentlemen," he said, 
"you are now convinced that I told you tinio. I 
have no doubt the engines will soon extinguish this 
fire ; if they do not, a guard vrill come, and you 
shall all be taken out^ and lodged in the Compters. 
I assiu*e you, upon my word and honour, that I have 
not a farthing insured. I have left my house that 
I might take care of you. I will keep my promise, 
and stay with you, if you insist upon it ; but if you 
will allow me to go and look after my family and 
property, I shall be much obliged to you." This 
appeal went home, and they all cried out for him to 
go. Happily, no further mischief was done by tlie 
fire. 

In the Protestant riots of 1780, Newgate was 
burnt to the gi'ound. In one of his letters to Mi-s. 
Thrale, Johnson says : " On Wednesday I walked 
with Dr. Scott to look at Newgate, and found it iu 
ruins, and the fire yet glowing. As I went by, the 
Protestants were plundering the sessions-house at 
the Old Bailey. There were not, I believe, a hun- 
dred; but they did their work at leisui^e, in full 
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eecuritjy without sentinelay without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed in full day." 

When poor Lord George Gordon was sent to the 
Tower, and peace was restored to the city, it was 
determined to rebuild Newgate on a larger but simi- 
lar design to the old prison. No plan could have 
been worse, as Howard pointed out at the time ; but 
civic wisdom is given up to a habit of measiu^leas 
contentment with itself. The elevations and general 
designs were furnished by George Dance, architect 
of the Mansion-house, and tlie first stone was laid 
on tlie 3l8t of May, 1770, by the famous Alderman 
Beck ford, father of the still more famous author of 
" Vathck." Tlic works went on very slowly until 
Uic fii*c destroyed tlie old gaol in 1780, when they 
]»roceede<l much faster, and were soon completed. 

But in spite of tlie rebuilding — in spite of all the 
itjfonns suggested by llowanl — Newgate continued, 
and continues, down to our own day, one of tlio 
worst hot-l)c<l.s of vice and monil dise:ise in Tendon. 
A 8iuj;lc remark will 8Uggei*t tlie whole train of evils 
which lingered nl.'out it, A rci)ort made to the 
Hou-sc of Commons in 1^14 thus s^iCiiks of the duties 
of the chaplain, the well-known Dr. Fonle : — " Be- 
yond his attendance in chapel and on those who ai*o 
sentenced to death, Dr. F(»rde feels but few duties 
attai-hed to his office. He knows nothing of the 
state of morals in the prison ; lie never sees any of 
the prisonoi-s in private ; th(»ugli fouileen lioys and 
girls, from kui^ to foiuteeii yean* old, were in New- 
^rate in .Vpril Lu-t, he dfxai not con.sider attention to 

P 
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them a point of his duty. He never knows that any 
have been sick till he gets a warning to attend their 
funeral ; and does not go to the infirmaiy, for it is 
not in his instructions ! ** 

One of the last peraons of note confined in New- 
gate for an offence purely literary, was Sir John, 
then Mr. Hobhouse, who was sent here in 1820 for his 
pamphlet called " The Ti'i fling Mistake ;" and Byron's 
prophecy, that " having foamed himself into a re- 
former, he would subside into Newgate," literally 
came to pass. With more earnestness than prudence, 
the young liberal told the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons in this unfortunate production, if they 
did not hasten to reform themselves, the people 
would walk into tlie House one fine morning, and 
throw them all into the Thames. He lived in the 
governor's rooms, and in splendid style, as many 
reformera of that period still living will recollect 

But let us enter : — 

Up the narrow steps, into the turnkey's room, 
and along a darkish passage, we come into a small 
open coui-t, Biu*rounded by high walls, between which 
a scanty supply of air and light finds its way down- 
wai'ds as into a well. Facing us stands a massive 
building, chary of windows, and those strongly 
grated : it is the women's wing of the piison. The 
matron is called — an intelligent woman — and as 
soon as the ponderous locks are turned, and the 
heavy bars removed, we enter the doorway, and 
ascend the stone staircase. Suites of chambei-s 
branch ofif on either side ; these are occupied by the 
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prisoners who are awaiting trial. An attempt is 
made to classify them according to their degrees of 
guiltiness ; but practically this is of little use, as the 
matron can only judge of the dctenue's grade from 
her own statements, or from the offence with which 
she stands charged. These must often be fallacious. 
Little or no emplojrment is found for them ; and it 
Kometimes unavoidably happens that the poor servant 
girl is sent here, falsely accused of some petty theft, 
and shut up with the most abandoned of her sex, 
with nothing to do for days ; with no resource, no 
means to kill the time, except by listening to corrupt- 
ing stories, and to the conversation of her degraded 
companions. If she were not a thief, a profligate, 
l>efore, she will soon learn to be one here. Surely this 
18 wrong. If Uiere l>e a necessit}', at any time, of 
endeavoiunng to prevent contamination in gaol, this 
necessity must certainly exist in respect to persons 
unconvicted of crime, and who therefore may bo 
innocent Before a woman or man — the cose is 
morally the same for both — is proved to have vio- 
lated the law, it is illegal, as well as immoral, to 
punish her; so that her Mfety is secureil, the law 
has no further hold uynyn her. Tliis security of the 
jxjrson of the law-breaker must, of course, be ob- 
tained nt luiy price. But any i)rivation, any wrong 
inflicted upon him not al>solutefy necessary to this 
end, is a piece of unwiurantable tyranny and cruelty. 
To force the jx^wibly innocent man to herd witli the 
lowest felons — to compel the young girl to live and 
sleep in the some room with the shamelen prostitute 
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— can surely promote none of the ends of justioe. 
The system can produce nothing but evil ; and it 
does indeed seem monstrous that a government 
which has proved itself so anxious to separate con- 
victs from each other for fear of mutual contamina- 
tion, should suffer, in Newgate, the most notorious 
criminals to associate, unrestrained, with persons as 
yet unconvicted ! Society can never make repara- 
tion to its innocent member for his or her immure- 
ment in Newgate. In such a place the heart becomes 
tainted in spite of itself. Felon and lascivious 
thoughts are daily, hourly forced upon it Vices 
undreamt of become familiar to it. The mind must 
be more than human that could come out of the 
companionsliip of Newgate as pure as it entered in. 

Pass we now through sevei'al rooms and comdors 
to the quadrangle occupied by the males. As we 
traverse these passages, we note the iron character of 
the building. It is, indeed, built as if its architect 
had had but one object in view — strength. And 
this he certainly obtained, though at the expense of 
almost every other desirable quality for a prison. 
It is dark, close, confined ; and, in despite of the 
scrupulous cleanliness preseiwed in cveiy part, foul 
smells are not unfrequently met with in its lobbies, 
such as recall the Newgate of the time of Howard. 
The great fault is the want of room ; the height of 
the walls and the narrowness of the courts giving to 
the so-called ainng-yards the appearance of wells, 
rather than open spaces. Air and light are, in con- 
sequence, less plentiful than they should be ; and 
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the obaervation of Howard, ** that without more than 
ordinary care, the pnBonei*8 will be in great danger 
of the gaol fever,** is as applicable to the Newgate of 
the present day as it was seventy-five years ago. 

Formerly the wards of part of tliis prison were 
occupied by debtoiu This practice lias been dis- 
continued j and it has now very few inmates except 
buch as are awaiting trial or punishment — the excep- 
tions being persons convicted of assaults or offences 
on the high seas. The average number of prisoners 
in the year is al)out 3,000. Just after the termina- 
tion of the sessions of the Central Criminal Couit it 
is, of oour»e, nearly empty, its inmates having been 
ti'ied, and either acquitted or removed to the gaols 
where their sentences ai*e to be endm-ed ; but it gradu- 
ally begins to fill again as the next assize draws 
nigh, when its inmates usually number about 500. 
After trial, the convicts are sent off to the prisons 
or penitontiuiies to which tliey ai*e connnitted — the 
sliurt tciins to the houses of conxM^tion, tlie tnuiA- 
lK>rts to Millbauk. Those sentenced capitally are 
taken at once from Uie court to the condemned 
cells — not to leave them again, except for chapel, 
till the last moment The condemned cells are built 
in the oldest part of the prison — at the back. There 
are fifteen of them in all ; five on each of the three 
floors. The {)ort-holes in Newgate-street let light 
into the galleries, into which the cell doors open; 
and tlie man confined in the fartliest dungeon on the 
ground-floor is within a yard of the |)as8er-by. AU 
the death-cells are vaulted, and about nine feet liigb| 
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nine deep, and six broad. High up, in each cell, is 
a small window, doubly grated. The doors are four 
inches thick. The strong stone wall is lined ; and 
altogether these cells present to the eye of the 
offender an overwhelming appearance of strength. 
Escape from them was never known. The mind 
dwells with horror — ^yet not without interest — on 
the memories which hang about these silent cells 
and sombre corridors. How sad the tales which 
those few half-obliterated scratches on the walls sug- 
gest I (The same vanities, it should be said, which 
lead our ti*avelled countrymen to scratch their names 
on the faces of the pyramids, or on the walls of St. 
Peter's, induce their criminal brethren to leave a 
record of themselves, even on the Uning of a con- 
demned cell.) How different the emotions they call 
forth ! — different as the charactei-s of the men who 
have occupied tliem. Here, in this cell, lay the 
wretched Dr. William Dodd — 

" Alike through wisdom and through folly Wind " — 

until the day of his awful death. It was while he 
lay here that Johnson wrote to him, and for him, 
those affecting letters, and made in his behalf those 
efforts, which make so noble an episode in the lite- 
I'ary history of that period. Poor Dodd was dealt 
with in a bai-barous spirit : as Johnson said, " his 
crime had no deep dye of turpitude ; it corrupted 
no man's principles ; it attacked no man's life ; it 
involved only a temporary and repairable injiu*y." 
But the king was deaf to eveiy appeal of mercy : it 
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was a spirit which he had formally repudiated on 
his accession to the throne : and the poor forger, 
who had no criminal intent, was hanged at Tyburn. 
Forfeit his life was to the law, as it then stood — a 
wicked law — ^but still in force. Punishment he de- 
serred, and should have suffered, for his offence 
was great, particularly in a commercial country ; 
but not death. The gallows raised him into a 
popular martyr : people wept over his wi'etched 
verses, and thought them divine because he had 
written them ; and ladies carried his portrait about 
with them in their bosoms as an amulet Such is 
the usual effect of a severity at which the sense of 
justice revolts ! Here it was that the famous Pro- 
testant leader, Lord George Goixlon — a I'cligious 
Quixote, whose mob riots have been rcfeiTcd to as 
described in the " Tlutde Correspoudenoo," and on 
whose story Charles Dickens has built his *' Bamaby 
Rudge*' — died of the gaol distemper in 1793. The 
unfortunate Tliistlewood, and the partners of his 
imputed criminal design, occupied Uicse cells after 
their removal fi*om the Tower. Tliey were executed 
in the open sjMice in front of the prison — the last 
time the guUuws has l>ecn erected in London for 
purely |iolitical crimes. They were hung wiUi every 
indignity which malice and triumphant fear (K>idd 
invent or thnibt upon them. After execution, a 
common body-simtcher was hiixnl for twenty guineas 
to cut off their heads. The assembled multitudes 
liehcld this act of wanton and unnecessary vengeance 
witli abhorreuce and disdain. 
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Here follows a list, copied out of the gaol records, 
of the chief offenders of the criminal class who 
have been confined in Newgate for the last fifty 
yeai*s : — 

James Hadfield, for shooting at George III. 
about September, 1802. Acquitted as insane. 

John Bellingham, for the murder of Mr. Perceval, 
in the lobby of the House of Commons. Executed 
June, 1812. 

John Cashman, for riots in London. Executed 
opposite the door of the gunsmith's which had been 
broken open, March, 1817. 

Arthur Thistlewood, John Thomas Brunt, James 
Ings, William Davidson, Richard Tidd, for high 
treason. Executed May, 1820. 

Ann Norris, for robbing a man in Wentworth- 
strect, AVhitechapel. Executed November, 1821. 

Heniy Faiuitleroy, the banker, for forgery on the 
Bank. Executed November, 1824. 

William Probert, the companion of John Tliurtell, 
for horse-stealing. Executed March, 1825. 

Charles Thomas AVliite, for arson. Executed 
January, 1827. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, for the abduction of 
Miss Turner. Imprisoned May, 1827. 

George Warner, alias Griffiths, for coining. 
Drawn on a sledge to the place of execution, July, 
1827. 

Maiy Wittenbach, for poisoning her husband. 
Executed September, 1827. 

John Montgomery, known as Captain Montgo- 
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mery, for forging bank notes, kc. Poisoned himself 
the night before he was ordered for execution, July, 
1828. 

Joseph Hunton, a well-known Quaker, for forger^-. 
Executed December, 1828. 

Esther Hibner, for the murder of her apprentice. 
Executed March, 1829. 

Edward Martelly, Henry Jubilee Conway, for 
forgery. Executed July, 1829. 

Thomas Thomas Maynard, for forgeiy. The last 
execution for that offence, December, 1829. 

Peter James Bossey, for perjuiy. Pillory, June, 
1830. 

John Smith, alias William Sapwell, for the miur- 
dcr of a policeman named John Long. Executed 
September, 1830. 

George John Davics, alias Geoi'go Huntley ; Wil- 
liam Watts, alias Charles Wilhams ; for piratically 
stealing a vessel on the high sea. Executed Decera- 
1)or, 1830. This execution took i)lace at Execution 
Dock : the last there. 

George Widgett, for stealing fifty sheep. The last 
execution for tliat oflTence, May, 1831. 

John Bishop, Thomas Williams, alias Head, called 
the burken*, for tlie murder of an Italian boy. Exe- 
cutc<l Dccemlier, 1831. 

Elizabeth Hoss, alias Cook, for burking Catlierine 
Welch. Exccute<l January, 1832. 

John Barrett, for hteiding a post-letter containing 
irij\icriy, Tlie hust execution for that offence, Febru- 
ary, 1832. 
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Jonathan Smithies, for arson and murder. Exe- 
cuted July, 1832. 

Thomas AltreU, for robbery by threats : only 
five shillings was obtained. Executed February, 
1833. 

John Pegswoi*th, for the murder of John Ready. 
Executed March, 1837. 

William Jordan, Thomas Sullivan, for custom- 
house robbery. Transported. 

James Greenacre, for the murder of Hannah 
Brown. Executed May, 1837. 

Tliomas Williams, for forging a will. Acquitted 
May, 1838. 

Emanuel Moses, well kno^m as Money Moses, for 
gold-dust robbery. Transported June, 1839. 

William John Marcliant, for the murder of Eliza- 
beth Poynton, a fellow- servant. Executed July, 
1839. 

George Willis, for the murder of Sergeant Shep- 
herd, by shooting him on the Parade at Woolwich. 
Executed at Maidstone. 

Fran9ois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of 
Lord William Russell. Executed July, 1840. 

Edward Oxford, for shooting at Her Majesty. 
Acquitted as insane, July, 1840. 

Robert Blakesley, for the murder of James Burdon, 
his brother-in-law. Executed November, 1841. 

Edward Beaumont Smitli, for forging a lai'ge 
amount of exchequer bills. Transpoi*ted November, 
1841. 

Job John Ward, for the murder of an infant, his 
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son-in-laWy by beating him on the head with a ham- 
mer. Executed December, 1841. 

Daniel Good, for the murder of Jane Jones at 
Putney. Executed May, 1842. 

John Francis, for shooting at Her Majesty. Trans- 
ported June, 1842. 

Thomas Cooper, for the murder of Timothy Daly, 
a policeman, at Highbury. Executed July, 1842. 

Alice Lowe, for stealing jewellery from Lord Frank- 
fort, with whom she was living at the time. Acquit- 
ted October, 1842. 

Daniel McNaughton, for sliooting at and killing 
Mr. Drummond, whom it is thought he mistook for 
Sir Rol>ert Peel. Acquitted as insane, February, 1 843. 

William Henry Barber, (transpoiled April, 1844,) 
Geur^aua Dorey, (imprisoned April, 1844,) for the 
forging of several wills. After passing four years in 
the penal colony, Mr. Barber was i>ardoned, his inno- 
cence being fully established. He is now in England, 
and has publislied an interesting statement of his 
case. Fifteen years earlier, ho would liave been 
hanged for the same offence. Tlie reparation for 
unjust sufferings is even now luiworthy of the 
nation ; then there could liavo l)eeu no reparation at 
all, so fiu* as the innocent man was himself concerned. 

Augustus Dalmas, for the murder of Sarah Klomor 
McFarlane, near Battersca Bridge. Removed to 
Surrey County Gaol, June, 1844, and tliere executed. 

William Ross Tucket t, for shooting at and wound- 
ing Thomas Smitli, in tlie shooting gallery in Hoi- 
l>om. Acquitted as insane, October, 1844. 
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William Henry Hocker, for the murder of James 
De-la-Rue, near Hampstead. Executed April, 1845. 

Martha Browning, for the mm'der of Elizabeth 
Mundell, by sti'angling her, to obtain possession of 
some flash notes. 

Alexander Thompson Monroe, for sliooting Lieut. - 
Col. Fawcett in a duel. Imprisoned August, 1847. 

Frederick Geoi'ge Manning, ^faria Manning, for 
the murder of Patrick 0*Connor at Bermondsey. 
Executed November, 1849. 

In a small anteroom near the entrance to the 
prison is a collection of casts taken from the heads 
of the principal malefactors who have been recently 
executed in front of the gaol — more interesting to 
the student of phrenological science than to the 
social reformer. 

Tlie men's quadrangle is pretty much like the 
women's, but larger. It consists of two or three 
yards and the buildings surrounding them. No 
separation of the men is made other than as the law 
requires — namely, into felons and misdemeanants. 
This amount of separation is profitless ; for, by the 
theory of crime recognised in the present law, there 
is no moral distinction between the two classes of 
offenders : thus, for instance, stealing a penny is an 
act of felony, uttering a counterfeit sovereign is a 
misdemeanour ! Tlie average of time which prison ei-s 
pass in Newgate is about three weeks. During this 
period, as already stated, they have no work — no 
instruction — except in criminal ai*ts ; but as these 
have the chai*ms of novelty and sin, they are only too 
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rapidly acquired. The men must do something 
dming these twenty days ; if placed in evil circum- 
stances — though matter of regret, it is not of wonder 
— they will prefer a vicious excitement to a state of 
sluggish inactivity. What can be expected from a 
system which leaves both mind and body to their 
own resources — both being either predisposed to ill, 
or utterly indifferent to good 1 Here there must be 
reform. With respect to the boys, it is begun. They 
are made to attend school, where, if they are not 
taught a great deal of good, they are kept away 
from much eviL If the advantage be only negative, 
it is, under the cii*ciunstance8, very important If 
complete separation be found impossible — and, with 
tlie present aii*angements of Newgate, it certainly is 
HO — might not the attendance of tlie adidts be re- 
quired at school I It is of very little use putting 
common-place l)ooks and pamphlets in the liands of 
men who ai'e — innocently or guiltily — awaiting 
judgments which may affect their whole afler-courso 
and condition in life. Such |>erBons have little taste 
for Uie study of orthodox mon\ls and Uie pious 
romances of the Tract Society ; and we do not be- 
lieve tlint much good is done by tliis trial of the 
voluntar}' s^-stem. Most of Uie criminals are unequal 
to tlie tiwk of self- instruction, even if there were no 
companions neair to jeer them out of the desire to 
attempt it Tliey must have tlieir attention compelled. 
Some little iiu»tniction is afforded by humane and 
l^iihuUhropic visitors at the prison, especially of 
laiies. Dear Elizabeth Fr}' used to make the female 
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wards of Newgate the s'^ene of her pious labours. 
And she has not been left without helpers and suc- 
cessors in the work. Lady Pirie is a constant 
visitor and teacher here now — so is Miss Sturgiss. 
They read, convei'se, and pray with their unfortu- 
nate sisters. The good their charitable and noble 
exertions effect, heaven only knows, — for the end is 
often far off, and they who sow the seed do not 
always live to see the fruits. But go on, angels of 
love and mercy, in your noiseless mission ! Feai* 
not for the results — falter not by the way ; provi- 
dence does not permit such ministries to be dis- 
charged in vain. 

The chapel, as well befits such a place, is neat and 
plain. There are galleries for male and female 
prisoners. Below and in the centre of the floor, a 
chair is placed conspicuously, and marked for the 
use of the condemned blood-sheddcr. On this he is 
required to sit the day before his execution, in face 
of the congi'egation. We fail to see the wisdom of 
this practice, and think it ought to be discontinued. 
Fonnerly the cojin was also brought into chapel, 
and placed at the criminal's feet during the sei-vice ! 
This hoiTor is no longer enacted. The forced ex- 
posure of the criminal's pei*son should follow it. 
No good can come to the malefactor — none to his 
criminal audience, from such an exhibition. The 
effort to seem easy under the teiTors of approaching 
death, serves only to hai'den /im, — whilst their gain 
is limited to the satisfaction of a morbid cmiosity. 

leaving the chapel, we repass the yards, one of 
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which is notable as the scene of a very curious 
escape — that of the " Sweep." The walls are of the 
same height as the lofty houses iu Newgate-street, 
and present a bar to escape which would daunt the 
most inveterate prison-breaker. But the Sweep sur- 
mounted them. There were a squadron of prisoners 
in the yard at the time, but no officer. He proposed 
to escape : his companions laughed at his notion ; 
it seemed the height of absurdity and foolhardiness. 
They would, however, give no alarm. That was all 
he wanted in the way of help. Placing his back in 
the angle of the wall, he worked himself up by his 
liands and feet, pressing them against the rough 
masonry, until he reached the giddy height Thence 
he crept cautiously along the top of the wall towards 
the houses — got on a roof — i*an along for a short 
distance — entered at an open balcony, almost 
frightening a woman to death, whom he encountered 
in his way down stairs — rushed Un*ough the sliop 
into the streets, where, as the Newgate prisoners 
wear no regular costume, he passed unnoticed. For 
»» time his absence was not discovered ; when it was, 
no one could tell w^hat had become of him. At 
leugth tlie truth came out The escape was ceilain : 
for the Sweep was recaptured in a few days ; but 
many i)er8on8 remained sceptical as to the mode of 
it, until a sailor, who was visiting Newgate as one of 
tlie "lions** of London, proved its feasibility by 
actually climbing to the top of the wall in the 
manner adopted by the Sweep. Care is taken to 
prevent any further attempts of Uie kind. 



CHAPTER IX. 

33nu3t nf DrtFiitinn. 

We take it for gi*anted, that Clerkenwell is known 
to every breakfast table in this kingdom. To the 
careful reader of the police reports, the name of this 
district must be as familiar as the commonest house- 
hold word. The constant conflict of its turbulent 
population with the guardians of the public peace, 
has given it a universal reputation. It is low Lon- 
don of low London. All great cities have their 
Clerkcnwells. Manchester has its Deansgate ; Liver- 
pool its Waterloo-road ; Nottingham its Mai'sh ; 
Glasgow its Salt-market ; Dublin its Liberty. The 
metropolitan district is only a type of one of the 
conditions of a town population, which prevails 
more or less intensely everywhere. It is the chief 
scene of violence and outrage which the capital 
has to boast. Although not so exclusively the haunt 
of thieves, burglai^s, prostitutes, and vagabonds, as 
St Giles's and the low neighbourhoods about the 
Broadway, Westminster, it is, nevertheless, far more 
remarkable for cnmes of the da)'kest kind tlian 
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either of these notorious localities. More murders 
and attempts at murder take place in Clerkenwell, 
than in any other part of London. Not that the 
other characteristics of a criminal population are 
unknown here — far from that The various species 
of crime have no segregating power. Thieves are 
not found confined to one locality ; coiners to 
another; burglars to a thiixl ; and so forth. On the 
contrary, all these professions have points of affinity 
— bonds of interest, which bring them together. 
The prostitute, generally, takes up her abode near 
the burglar, her paramour, for protection ; and the 
thief will of course choose to reside iu the neigh- 
bourhood of the prostitute, bccaiise he finds her a 
useful ally in his depredations, — more especially in 
robberies from the person. The same criminal will 
also not unfrequently combine the practice of two 
or three diflfercnt orders of crime in his own person. 
For example, the same individual will be a burglai*, 
a common thief, and an utterer of base coin. Females 
who walk the stit^ets and frequent the theatres, are 
almost all thieves. The offender is forced to change 
his tactics acconling to seasons and circumstances. 
Sometimes he is one thing, sometimes another. 
Crime is tlius eminently sporadic. It is migratory 
as well. The bandits of society seldom remain long 
in a place. They have no winli to cultivate an 
unnecessary acquaintance with the police, and are 
alwajTB shifting about to avoid it 

Thus it is imj)o«jible permanently to describe any 
given locality by a simple criminal characteristic. 
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But still a rude characterisation of the criminal 
districts is not impossible. St Giles's is very \mlike 
Wapping ; Westminster is not like Whitechapel ; 
Saffiron-hiU, again, cannot be compared with Lam- 
beth. Threading his way from Newgate, through 
Smithfield-market, along Cow-cross, and by Saffron- 
hill, into the heart of Clerkenwell, the pedestrian 
passes through some of the worst quarters of the great 
city. Some parts of this route lie through localities 
woi*se than the lowest parts of Paris ; worse, perhaps, 
than the low haunts about the Canongate, in Edin- 
biu'gh. He ti'averses narrow dirty streets and courts, 
crowded and filthy as the by-places in Houndsditch, 
miserable and destitute of light, water, almost of air ; 
he sees property dilapidated and falling to a mass of 
foul and ugly nibbish ; children with pale and 
ghastly faces ; forms hideous with premature disease, 
arising from the unnatural and unhealthy circum- 
stances into wliich they are helplessly cast. Of late 
yeai's public attention has been drawn to this solid 
mass of misery, of low vice, of filth, fever, and crime. 
Respectability has become alarmed for its own safety. 
Unwelcome truths have been brought from tliese 
low regions of vice and disease, to the comfortable 
homes and costly palaces of luxuiy. By means of 
such agents as fever and cholera, the mass of putre- 
fying humanity has asserted its intimate connexion 
with all other sorts of humanity breathing tlie self- 
same air, and the misery has got to be looked at 
without eye-glasses. When the truth was felt that 
white kid and Russian sables were no protection 
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agaiiist the oontagion of miaery-made diaeaaee, then 
philanthropy began to flourish in high placee. 
Field-lone and Sof&on-hill ceaaed to be thought 
picturesque Men began to pull down and rebuild. 
This work has proceeded somewhat, and is now 
going on. God speed it ! The new street, in con- 
tinuation of Farringdon-street, has opened up some 
clear vistas into the former condition of the locality. 
Field-lane has been broken into, and but a i*eninant 
of its former glory now remains ; enough, however, 
to enable one to understand what it must have been 
in its palmier day. Let the inspector of the London 
prisons — afler emptying all his outer pockets, and 
l)uttoning up his coat to secure his watch, pocket- 
book, and handkerchief — penetrate this celebrated 
receptacle for stolen goods. Tlie lane is narrow enough 
for him to reach across fi'om house to house, and the 
buildings so lofly that a very bright sun is required 
to send light to the surface. The dwellings on 
eitlier side are dark ; in some of Uicm candles or 
gas is bui*ning all day long. The stench is awfiil. 
Along the middle of the narrow laue runs a gutter, 
into which every sort of ix>isouous liquid is poured. 
This thoroughfare is occupied eutirely by receivew 
of stolen goods, which goods arc openly spread out for 
sale. Here you may rf -purchase your own hat, 
\KHtUif or umbrella ; and, unless you take especial 
precaution, you may have one of the importunate 
saleswomen — daughters of Isi-ael, who ai*e greater 
adepts in the arts of cajolery than many of the fair 
ladies who pique thenuielves on their success at 
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charitable bazaars — attempting to seduce you into 
the purchase of the very handkerchief which you 
had in your pocket at the entrance. 

Let the observer emerge at the Clerkenwell end 
of Field-lane, and then notice the character of the 
place he is in. Let him pause for a moment to 
contemplate this hot-bed of crime and demoralization. 
Here is one of the great dunghills on which society 
rears criminals for the gallows, as on other dung- 
hills it rears melons for the table. Look there, 
across the gap thrown open for the new street, at the 
sections which are laid bai'e — at the low, crowded 
dwellings, the broken windows, the tiles which have 
fallen out of their places, the dii-t and haggard 
wretchedness which meet the eye at ever}'^ turn. 
No wonder, indeed, to find a gaol in such a neigh- 
bourhood I The flavour of the fniit depends upon 
the quality of the soil : and here w^e have some of 
the richest rankness in the world. 

In the veiy heart of this ill-conditioned district — 
in the very midst of this disorderly and poverty- 
doomed, though only in pai't felon, population — stand 
two of the great London prisons : namely, the House 
of Detention for the County of Middlesex, and the 
House of Correction for the same. We approach 
the first of these, the object of our present visit, by 
Field-lane, Saifron-hill, and similar thoroughfares in 
the notorious locality. Fitting vestibule of such a 
temple ! 

There is nothing at all striking in the appearance 
of the House of Detention. It is newly rebuilt, on 
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the model of Pontonville, but in a rougher and leas 
expensiTe style of architecture. It was only re- 
opened about twelve months ago. It will accommo- 
date three hundred prisoners, and cost about 28,0001. 
— that is, somewhat above ninety-thi'ee poimda for 
each prisoner ! This prison was first erected in 
1775, just at the time that public attention was 
called to the subject of prison-science in a serious 
and decided manner by Howard, and in consequence 
was built on a moderately good plan — for that 
period — and for a long while it enjoyed a fair repu- 
tation. The great philanthropist speaks of it with 
uniform, though not strong, ajiprobation. It was 
then a place of confinement for felons and ci'iminals 
generally ; and, at a subsequent [period, it was also 
used for the imprisonment of debtors. The chief 
faults at that time were, the absence of bedding — a 
universal fault ; — (Howard tolls us in a note, tliat in 
no prison in London, except Uto Hhdewell, were 
Uicre either bedding or straw provided for the 
prisoners to lie on at night ;) — and the want of glass 
in the windows, — which, in fact, consisted merely of 
a number of square holes in the wall, strongly 
grated witli Imrs of iron. The smallness of tlie 
governors salary had to Ix) made up from 50/. 
paid to him by the country, to at least 300/. out of 
tlie fees accruing from the miserable wretches who 
were incaroemted in its cells. This building was 
taken down, and the prison was re-erected in 1818. 
Tlie taking down of this comparatively new gaol in 
1844, is said to have been a job. At all events, 
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it was taken down once more in that year, and the 
present structure erected. 

The prison is now onlj used as a house of deten- 
tion^ like Newgate, for prisoners awaiting trial at 
the assizes ; and for this purpose its internal ar- 
rangements are not ill adapted. The building is in 
the form of a cross, of which the intersecting point 
is open, and commands a view of the entire prison. 
Three of the branches are occupied by a triple range 
of cells ; the fourth is appropriated — the groimd 
floor to the officei's of the prison, and a number of 
rooms provided with tables and writing materials 
for the accommodation of prisoners' solicitors — ^the 
upper part by the chapel, very neatly and appro- 
priately arranged. 

There are cells for 300 ; but the usual number of 
persons confined is about 150. Generally speaking, 
the offenders sent here are only charged with com- 
paratively petty crimes; the more serious charges 
being committed to Newgate for greater security. 
Veiy few of the faults noticed in Newgate ai'e visible 
here. There is no crowding of prisoners ; and com- 
munication between, them is next to imposwble. The 
silence of tho grave reigns in every part By no 
chance can one culprit ever see another. There is 
no mustering, except in chapel ; and even there, 
although near together, it is almost impossible for 
the prisoners to see each other, or to communi- 
cate without instant detection. Pentonville is not 
near so rigidly separatist as the House of Detention. 
All this caution is eminently necessary, and is said 
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to be attended with the very best resulta There 
are, howeyer, peculiar temperaments, to which the 
pain of isolation is quite overwhelming. Some of 
these cases turn out very unfortunately. Tlie cases 
of real or simulated suicide are becoming numerous. 
The following polioe report refers to one of the 
kind : — 

" Middlesex Sessions. 

(Before Mr. Serjeant Adamt.) 

'' J. Dale, nineteen, was indicted for attempting to 
destroy himself, by cutting his throat The prisoner, 
it appeared, had been confined in the House of 
Detention, Clerkenwell, awaiting trial on a charge of 
pocket picking. On the 15th instant, about half- 
past one o'clock, M'Callum, one of the warders on 
duty, went to his cell, and found him lying on his 
face ; blood was flowing from two cuts in his throat, 
inflicted with a clasp knife, which lay by his side. 
The officer raised him up, and foimd tliat not more 
than a glassful of blood had issued from the wounds, 
which were not of a very seriotis nature. The 
prisoner said, that he should have done it effectually 
had the knife been sharji enough : he wanted to take 
away his life, and had before that tried to hang him- 
selfl Tlie warder sent for the governor and the 
sui'geon,— -and the wounds were dressed. The pri- 
soner, in his defence, said he had not done it 
witli the view of committing suicide, but for the 
purpose of inducing the atithorities to place some 
one in the cell with him. The learned judge said, 
that the jury must judge of the prisoner's intention. 
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A verdict of Not GuUty was returned. The learned 
judge said, the indictment against the prisoner for 
the other offences had been ignored by the grand 
jiuy from feelings of sympathy, on account of this 
attempt upon his life, (though it was as clear and as 
imequivocal a case as had ever come before that 
court,) whilst they had found a true bill against 
him for this sham attempt at self-destruction. The 
verdict now given was unquestionably a correct 
one, and a regular pickpocket had escaped from 
justice." 

Being only detained here for trial, the detenues 
are not put into a common costume ; each person 
wears his ordinary garb ; so that, if he were seen at 
all, he would be easily recognised afterwards. If a 
man get no good in this prison, he can at worst get 
very little haim done to him. The lesson of virtue 
may be lost — the work of the minister and the 
teacher may be vain ; but it is something to know 
that no new crimes can be leai'ned — the habit of no 
fresh iniquity acquired. Perhaps this negative good 
is all that can at present be hoped for from such 
places as this. There is not time enough to pro- 
duce any lasting effect upon the mind of the offender, 
even if society were certain of its right to subject 
men not yet convicted of an offence before the 
law, to any discipline not absolutely necessary to 
their secuiity. Good is not so readily learned 
as evil. Education in honesty is a longer pro- 
cess than education in crime ; though the latter is 
far from being so instantaneous as some imagine. 
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Probably no man ever committed a first crime on the 
inspiration of a moment Himian nature is too 
nobly constituted for that The first movement towards 
moral delinquency is never fulfilled : it is spent 
before fruition, like the first wave of a returning 
tide. The mind must be trained to the thought of 
crime. It must ponder on it often — become familiar 
with its grimy features. By slow stxiges the evil 
thought secures its conquest Ere the first crime 
is actually committed, the mind has sunk deep in 
guilt : and it is no easy thing to win that mind to 
purity again. At every cost we are bound, at least, 
not to accelerate its fidl. More than the interests 
of this world depend upon it If we cannot 
cure, we have no commission to kill. We are all 
called upon to do our best to save our lapsing 
brother. Men, as men, have no right to despair even 
of the worst Prisoners are detained on the average 
in this house only about seven days, — a period in 
which very little solid instruction can be conveyed. 
Very little is, therefore, attempted. Each person is 
visited in his cell daily, when religious discourse is 
offered him. The absolutely ignorant receive such 
first lessons in their letters as Uie time will permit 
But no Attempt is made to teach them writing or 
cyphering. These arts are considered, by the Middle- 
sex magistrates, as either too revolutionary or too 
troublesome to undertake ; instruction in reading 
alone is afforded, and that only to a few. 

The diet is good. No ])enion, however, is com- 
pelled to take it A man may liave all his food 
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sent in by his friends. But he may not have a part 
of it only sent in. On admittance, he makes his 
election, either to maintain himself entirely, or to 
take the regular fare. An average of a dozen per- 
sons always prefer the former course. But no 
luxuries are permitted to be introduced into the 
prison under tliis regulation. Wines, spirits, tobacco, 
and all mere luxuries are entirely prohibited, except 
when brought in by the warrant of the gaol surgeon ; 
and not more than a pint of malt liquor can be 
obtained each twenty-four horn's. AVith respect to 
employment, the authorities provide none ; but they 
give each man permission to work for himself, or for 
any one who will employ him. Thus, the shoe- 
maker's friends bring him in shoes to make or 
mend ; the tailor's, clothes to repair, and so on. 
Every man is at liberty to labour in his own voca- 
tion, and for his own advantage ; tlie swindler may 
overreach himself — the coiner debase his brain, or, 
like Brutus, coin his heart — the thief may pick his 
own pocket The prison has nothing to do with the 
detenue's labour. If he can turn it to account, he is 
at liberty to do so, and for his own profit At first 
sight this may appear wrong. To find a man food 
and lod^ng at the expense of the county, and yet 
leave his labour unsequestrated, is no doubt to put 
a sort of premium upon crime. But the period of 
his detention is generally so short, that it would cost 
more to provide the apparatus of work, than could 
be made out of the sequestrated labour. The experi- 
ment has been tried, and found to fail. Until a 
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man is oonvicted of crime, he does not willingly 
settle down to prison labour. His thoughts are all 
concentrated upon the chances of his triaL Nothing 
less than the spur of personal profit is able to over- 
come the tendency to reverie or cogitation under 
such circumstances. But idleness is so fearftil, 
and at the same time so seductive a vice, that 
its very approach should be jealously kept off. 
Any kind of work, even wasted and unprofitable 
work, like the crank and the wheel, is better than 
none at alL 

The one great fault of this prison is its size. It is 
too lai^ for the groimd on which it stands. The 
building comes too near the wall. Ck>nsequently, it 
is neitlier very airy nor very safe. Security is ob- 
taiuod more by the rigorous discipline tiian by the 
formidable obeUiclcs presented to escape by the 
nature of the building. With these points excepted, 
the Middlesex House of Detention is a fair prison, as 
prisons now stand. It is far, very far, before New- 
gate. Before trial — but then the time should be as 
fthort as is possible consistent with justice-— separa> 
tion is a good and wholesome sjrstem. For a few 
days it can do little harm. But we should remember 
Uiat separation, like fasting, is an abnormal oon- 
ditiou of human nature, and must not be proscribed 
for too long periods. Fasting is sometimes very 
beneficial for short terms ; so may separation be. A 
wise doctor will guard against carrying the regi- 
men to excess in either case. Society, we should 
always recollect, is man*s habit ; and to wrest him 
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from it, is, perhaps, the severest of punishments. 
For a few days, however, no great mental mis- 
chief can be done by isolation of the suspected 
criminal firom his fellows ; and the advantages 
arising from it, in a social point of view, are many 
and substantial. 




CHAPTER X. 

CDlHat!)-/itlllF. 

Compared with Newgate, the piison of Coldbath- 
ficlcls is certainly not nn imposing edifice. It has 
tlic thorough aspect of the old English gaoL It 
looks like a house of punishment^ though not a place 
of torture. There is not much to detain us outside, 
so let us enter. The first idea is one of agreeable 
sur])risc : the interior by no means corresponds with 
the exterior appearance. First of all, we notice the 
immense sweep of the wall^ which includes no leas 
than nine aci*es of ground. In front we see the huge 
pile of buildings appropriated to Uie prisoners ; on 
the left the ofhces of tlie prisons, all clean and orderly 
to a degree of nicety which it is not always found 
easy to maintain in a private residence ; on the 
right stands the governor s house, — anything but re- 
pulsive in its ap])earance ; and occupying a large 
piece of gi*ound idong and under the wall, a flower- 
garden in the fmest ix)flsible order, and in such a 
stiito of culture and flond health as to excite— con- 
sidering the nciglibourhood — both curiosity and 
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interest This garden, we learn, is cultivated entirely 
by the prisoners, who are wisely permitted, as con- 
siderations of health or good conduct dictate, to 
have out-door employment Such a circumstance, 
taken in connexion with the ample space, the full 
supply of light and air afforded to the prisoners, and 
the general system of the prison, causes Coldbath- 
fields to be one of the healthiest places of confinement 
in the metropolis. Though it has an average of 
from 1,200 to 1,400 occupants the year roimd, more 
than three or four persons are seldom found in the 
infirmary at once — a state of the health-calendar 
very different to that of Newgate or Millbank, or 
even to that of Pentonville, though in this latter 
establishment convicts of sound constitutions only 
m-e chosen as the subjects of the experimental dis- 
cipline ! 

The Clcrkenwell House of Correction was built in 
the reign of the first James. The increase of vaga- 
bondage had become so gi-eat about Uiat time, that 
the Bridewell no longer served to hold tlie number 
of ofienders ; the judges therefore built this prison, 
and the city authorities gave five hundred pounds 
towards it, for keeping their poor employed. 

The oldest portion of the Coldbath-fields prison 
now standing was built in 1794 ; large additions 
have been made from time to time, and a considei*- 
able wing has just been erected and occupied on the 
femalcj side. For a long time after it was rebuilt, 
Coldbath-fields had a reputation for severity. In 
1799, Gilbert Wakefield, the classic, expressed a 
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morbid horror of it; and Ck>leridge and Southey, 
many years later, published their opinion that it 
exceeded hell itself as a place of punishment : — 

** As he vent tbroagh Coldbetb-fieldi, he saw 
A soliUiy cell ; 

Aod the devil was pleased, for it gaye him a hint 
For improving his prisons in heU.*' — Tke DeviTt Walk. 

In 1820, Thistlewood and the other Cato-street 
conspirators were lodged here, before being sent to 
the Tower. At present, the prison has proper accom- 
modation for 1,250 prisoners, though many more are 
sometimes thrust into it, causing great confusion of 
system. 

It will be i*eadily conceived that it is no easy task 
to keep this number of persons — reckless and violent 
AS they are, unaccustomed to restraint, and confined 
against their wills by force — in subjection and order. 
Indeed, the management of a gi-eat metropolitan 
gaol demands qualities in the governor of the rarest 
growtl). To command a vessel or a I'egiment is 
comparatively easy ; to plead in Westminster-hall, 
or to rule in Downiug-street, is a tiling any man 
can do : at least, such is tlie thcoiy ou which our 
governors act. But a i>erson must have peculiar 
faculties, and the benefits of a severe training, to dis- 
cliarge the duties of such a post as the office of 
governor to a great prison. Hence the office is 
usually conferred upon jKjrsons who have served 
>\ ith success in the army or navy — Btri<:t disciplina- 
rians, men who have leained to obey as well as been 
ni»^\ to command. As an instance of the tide of 
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vindictive passions against which the officers of pri- 
sons have to contend, a recent case of murder in 
this prison may be mentioned. The fellow who com- 
mitted it — Hewson — ^was one of the most diabolical 
criminals ever bom into the world. He had com- 
mitted a rape upon his own daughter, had compelled 
her to live with him in incestuous intercourse ; the 
result of which was, that two or three children were 
boni, all of which the monster, one by one, made 
away with. These multiplied and horrible crimes- 
rape, incest, infanticide — were not, however, enough 
to bring the demon to the gaJlows. Some links 
were wanting to complete the chain of evidence 
against him ; the prosecution for the principal of- 
fence, infanticide, had to be abandoned ; the wretch 
was tried for incest, found guilty, and condemned to 
two yeai-s' imprisonment in Coldbath-fields. He was 
a man utterly dehumanised by his guilt : morose, 
stupid, rebellious, he fired up at a slight but well- 
deserved rebuke for a gaol offence, and conceived the 
malignant project of assassinating the governor. 
Days, weeks, months passed on, and he found no 
opportunity of putting his scheme into execution. 
But efflux of time did not melt him ; reflection brought 
no change in his wicked purpose. Yet all this time 
he attended church regulai'ly. For three months he 
kept the fatal knife secreted upon his peraon, all the 
while waiting with the patience of a demon for a 
favourable opportunity to commit the murderous 
act. That, on a sudden inspiration he used the fatal 
weapon, reserved for Colonel Chesterton, against a 
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subordinate officer, is still fresh in the memory of 
every one. Ho was executed for it — few men ever 
deserved death better ; and he then confessed his 
former crimes. His poor daughter, the enforced 
partner in his guilt — an object at once of disgust 
and interest — is still in the female prison, apparently 
reconciled to her situation, and improving in health 
and cheerfulness. 

It is in the midst of passions like these, seething 
in the hearts of 1,200 criminals, not separately con- 
fined as at Pentonville, that the administration of 
this vast prison has to be conducted. The official 
staff consists of the governor, 2 chaplains, 1 surgeon, 
3 trade instructors, and 134 assistant officers; in 
all 141 persons : a corps rather too small than too 
large considering the nature of the duties devolving 
upon it Without system, or without a system 
rigorously administered, it would be impossible to 
maintain order in such a place, unless each individual 
was ke]>t under lock and key, as in the neigh1)0Uiing 
House of Detention. 

Passing through an inner gate to the led, we come 
upon a yju"d in which we find a number of prisoners 
taking walking exercise, marching in regular order, 
and in perfect siUncf. All of these are habited in the 
prison uniform, a good, warm dress of coarw woollen 
cloth ; the misdemcanantB in blue, tlie felons in dark 
grey. Each prisoner wears a large number on his 
Ixick, which numljer constitutes his prison name and 
designation, proiicr names not l)eing used in this 
gaoL Every kind of personality, that can possibly 

R 
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be sunk, is sunk. The subordinate officers of the 
prison seldom know anything of the real name, 
station, crime, connexions, or antecedents of the 
peraon who is placed under their charge ; and this 
kind of knowledge, except in rare cases indeed, 
never comes to the ears of fellow-culprits while 
within the walls of the prison. Some of the men, 
it will also be noticed, beai- stars upon their arms ; 
tliese are marks of good conduct, of great value 
to the wearer when in the gaol, and entitling 
him to a certain allowance on discharge, varj'ing 
according to circumstances from five shillings to a 
pound These allowances are often the salvation 
of ofFendei's. 

The governor tells us several anecdotes of persons 
who have been dischwged with small gi^atuities for 
good conduct and industry. There ai-e given by 
order of the magistrates — one of tlieir wisest regu- 
lations. The offender is often in his most trying 
position on discharge ; sometimes he is without a 
friend or a shilling in the world, with no home and 
no resources. AVhat is then before him ? His reso- 
lution may be good enough ; but the prison diet is 
now removed, and what is he to do ? If the mind 
of the prisoner be untouched by any good feeling, he 
will go wrong in spite of means. — There, in one of 
the yai'ds, we may see a fellow, an excellent work- 
man, who was discharged only a few weeks since 
with three or four pounds in his pockets, and was 
committed again next day with all his money upon 
him. — Such cases are not at all unfrequent But in 
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the instance of a person really penitent, and desirous 
of living honestly, it is a moumfdl thing to think 
how many obstacles lie in the way of his return to 
society and to better courses. " A short time ago," 
says the courteous and communicative governor, 
''we discharged a man, a brushmaker. He was 
steady and industrious. He declared that he was 
penitent and penniless ; that he wished to avoid 
committing any new offence, but knew not how to 
avoid it. He had no credit ; and, as to character, 
he was only just going out of gaol. Fifteen shillings, 
he said, would save him from relapsing into cHme. 
The magistrates considered his case ; we gave him a 
trifle in money and some brushes from the stores, 
and dischai-gcd him. Several months after, I saw 
him in the country ; he had with him, slimg over 
his shoulder, from 51. to 71. worth of brushes for 
sale. He declared we had made him a new man. 
He had remained a teetotaller, and was flourisliing 
in the world ! " Such cases must be very gratifying 
to the humiuie m:\gistrates. With wise administra- 
tion, no funds may be more profitably invested. 
Those fifteen shillings will probably save the country 
hundreds of pounds. Prevention is cheaper, as well 
as better, than puninhnient 

Cruwing the yanl, we enter a shed, built by the 
labour of prisouers, on one wing of the principal 
buildings and find ourselves in a large workshop, 
in whicli a considerable nimiber of persons are in- 
dustriously employed in weaving mats and rugs. 
This is, in fact^ Uie best-k>oking room in tlie esta- 
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blishment It is under the care of a trade-instructor, 
who is employed by the out-door contractor for the 
work ; and most beautiful rug- work is turned off. 
Everything is done in order and silence. The room 
is spacious and lofty, and its entire aspect no more 
gaol-like than the great manufactories of Birming- 
ham and Manchester. Many persons leai*n this 
business in prison, and afterwards obtain employ- 
ment at it in the capital or in the manufacturing 
towns, and so again become honest members of so- 
ciety. Out of this room we go by a long lobby, to 
the left of which stands the juvenile school-room, 
into the oakum-picking room. This is provided 
with benches, each tier rising backward above the 
one before it, like seats in the galleiy of a theatre, on 
which the less deserving of the prisonere sit picking 
oakiun. There ai'e about four hundred of these, and 
the arrangement of the benches enables you to see 
every one of the foiu: hundred felon faces at a glance. 
A more painful sight can hardly be conceived. The 
room is close, and has a pitchy, resinous smell, not 
of the most agi^eeable kind. The dark clothes of 
the prisonera, the diily work — dirty without being 
hard — upon which their fingera are employed ; the 
mass of black faces — black moi*ally even more than 
physically ; tlie dusty and stifling atmosphere ; make 
altogether a picture and a situation, from the con- 
templation of which the mind turns ^vith loathing 
and disgust. A man who has not seen masses of 
men in a great prison, cannot conceive how hideous 
the human coimtenance can become. Looking in 
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the front of these benches, one sees only demons. 
Moderately well-shaped heads and intelligent counte- 
nances are very rare amongst them. Occasionally 
the eye rests upon a cranium of a superior order — 
grand in outline and finely moulded : the man be- 
longing to it, no doubt, has a history, if it could only 
be got at But the vast mass of heads and fisioes 
seem made and stamped by nature for criminal 
acts. Such low, misshapen brows ; such animal 
and sensiud mouths and jaws ; such cunning, reck- 
less, or stupid looks, — hardly seem to belong to 
anything that can by courtesy be called human. 
Here, however, is also profound silence, and work, 
such as it is. 

Leaving the oakum-room, we enter the body of 
the original building. It consists of four long galle- 
ries, forming a parallelogram by tlieir junction, on 
the sides of which are ranged the cells. If the 
s^'stem on which the prison is ostensibly conducted 
were rigoi*ously carried out, all the prisoners would 
be 9C])aratcd at night ; but the number of separate 
cells is only 550, while the inmates often amount to 
upwards of 1,300. The surplus is, therefore, to be 
provided for in general dormitories, in which officers 
are obliged to remain all night, to prevent inter- 
course or disorder. Tliis want of cellular accom- 
modation is greatly to be deplored Every prisoner 
should 1)0 made to sleep alone ; otherwise, it is 
impossible to entirely prevent communication, how 
severe soever the ]>enaltics for breach of rules 
are made. An unnecessary temptation to com- 
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mit a prison offence is in itself an element of 
demoralisation which should be carefnlly guarded 
against 

Occupying the spaces between the galleries are 
several yards, in which the prisoners muster and 
take exercise. An additional building extends the 
whole length of each yard, consisting of two stories ; 
the lower one being used as a school and eating- 
room for each ward, the upper one — in one yard a 
large shoemaking establishment, in another a tailory, 
and in two others, wo are soriy to say, the tread- 
whecL The wheel and the oakum-room are the two 
worst features of this gaol. But it is not easy to find 
tm employment not open to plausible objections. 
Oakum-picking is still used in workhouses, although 
it finds labour for neither mind nor body. The 
wheel does find work for the muscles, but it is in 
itself, in spite of its one advantage of compelling to 
exertion, useless, profitless, disgusting, and demoral- 
ising. It should be done away with as a mere relic 
of ignorance and barbarity. 

The other arrangements of the prison are admi- 
rable. Carpenters, tinmen, blacksmiths, brushmakers, 
and numerous other handiciuftsmen, are employed 
at their respective ti'ades. The upper part of a 
vessel, with masts and rigging, is fixed in the gi*ounds 
for the purpose of teaching and preparing boys for 
sea-service. The female prisoners are employed in 
sewing, washing, mangling, <kc. Considering the dis- 
orderly habits of the mass of persons sent to this 
prison, and the shortness of the terms for which they 
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are oommitted — on element of great importance in 
determining a prisoner to be well or ill-behaved — 
the cleanliness, order, and industry prevailing in it 
are highly creditable to its governor and offioem. 
In many important respects, it is the best of our 
metropolitan gaols. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Riding along Piccadilly towards the parks and 
promenades of the west end, the eye of the stranger 
— as it wanders to the left over one of the finest and 
largest views in London, where park and palace, bar- 
rack and monument, tower and spire, fomitain and 
garden, blend their pictorial and historic beauties — 
rests on a low octagonal building, surrounded by 
trees of tolerable growtli, which, even from that 
short distance, seems to constitute a portion of the 
sovereign's residence. That rather conspicuous and 
striking object— often, as is intimated, mistaken for 
an outlaying wing of the palace — is the great prison 
of Westminster, one of the oldest and largest in the 
capital. As the members of the imperial parlia- 
ment pass to and fro, between their mansions in 
Belgravia and the halls of St. Stephen's, they have 
literally to roll their lordly equipages along Victoria- 
road, with " a palace and a prison on each hand." 
Let not the provincial reader, however, imagine that 
there is anything peculiarly doleful in tliis. Tothill- 
fields, as seen from Belgi'avia and the dwelling of 
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royalty, has nothing repulsive about it — nothing 
at all. Very different in this respect is it to the 
ducal prison on the side of the Lagoon, and even to 
Newgate. It appears to be embosomed in a very 
enviable grove of trees; to the casual glance, sug- 
gesting shadier nooks and softer siestas than are 
always to be found among the cushions and benches 
of Bellamy's and the " Houses." If the digestion of 
hono\n*able membera be disturbed, or their slumbers 
interfered with in the afternoon sitting, it is quite as 
likely to be caused by thoughts connected with the 
palace as the prison — perhaps more so. But our 
business is not to discuss this question. 

Tothill-fields prison has genemlly borne a fair 
reputation. It was originally erected in 1618, as 
an old stone, bearing an inscription, and now built 
into a part of the garden-wall, still testifies. It was 
repaii*ed or enlarged in 1 655 ; for, in the time of 
Howard, the following qiuiint piece of information 
was affixed over tlio gateway : — " Here arc several 
sorts of work for the poor of this parish of St Mar- 
garet's, WcstminHtor, and also the county according 
to law, and for such as will l)eg and live idly in this 
city of Westminster. Anno, IGo/)." Howard do- 
scribes the ])ri8on as lx»ing remarkably well managed 
in his clay, and holds up its enlightened and careful 
kecj)er, one Ceorge Smith, as a model to other 
goveniors. Some 3'ear8 ago the whole of the old 
buildings were tiiken down, and the present edifice 
was complettnl in 1836. It is a very large, 8ul)stan- 
tial, and even liandsomo structui-e. The entrance is 
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on the Vauxhall side, and, as seen from the exterior, 
it looks the very ideal of a national prison — ^vast, 
airy, light, and yet inexorably safe. Indeed, it is so. 
Thei'e has never been an escape from it, except one, 
the consequence of carelessness on the pai't of the 
door-keeper, who laid down his key, and a prisoner 
picking it up, unlocked the gate and walked away. 
This, of course, is nothing against the building ; so 
that, even in point of stre^igih, it is superior to New- 
gate, though that is the one sole point of a good 
piison which the latter possesses ! On entering at 
the gateway, we are agreeably surprised to find our- 
selves in face of a spacious and beautifull3'^-trimmed 
garden, neai-ly as lai'ge as the shi'ubbeiy of Belgrave- 
square, but adorned with finer trees, and kept in 
better order, — round which a series of buildings are 
ranged, which constitute the body of the prison ; 
while in front stands the governor's house, upon 
which the chapel is built — this being the tower-like 
building which is seen from Pimlico and Piccadilly. 
While waiting for a guide to conduct us round the 
establishment, we ai'e shown into a bureau or count- 
ing-house, where we notice a number of rockets and 
several stands of arms piled up ; and, by inquiry, 
learn that on an emergency about fifty men can be 
armed in a few minutes for the defence of the place 
— a very formidable force behind such walls and 
gates — while the rockets would in an instant convey 
intelligence to the Horse Guards, and to the bari'acks 
in St. James's and Hyde parks, of any attack, and two 
or three thousand men could be concentrated upon 
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the spot in half-an-hour. It is quite flB well, under 
the circumstances of the time, that these little facts 
should be made known to the public. It would be 
08 safe to make an attempt upon the Tower as upon 
this prison. There is no reason why we should not 
odd, that all the other great London gaols are simi- 
larly well provided for tlieir defence, in case of need. 
The days of prison-breaking and biuning in miser- 
able riots ai'e over. No one must now dream of 
liberating prisoners unless he is also prepared to 
overthrow the government of the country — to do it 
would require, not a row, but a revolution. 

The warder, however, waits to conduct us ; so let 
us attend him. To the eye of the mere visitor, 
nothing could be more graceful and striking — 
though, at the same time, severe and prison-like — 
than the garden court-yard, with its neat vegetation 
and siUTounding piles : but the more experienced 
eye sees in the arrangement, faults of plan, which, 
for prison-purposes, are irredeemable by any exterior 
advantages. There is no concealing the fact, that 
this building is a huge and costly blunder. For a 
house of correction, it is one of the very worst er^>- 
tions in London. Seeing that it was built only a 
few years ago, it is astonishing that it should have 
\yeen so ill armngod. But, in tnith, the science of 
penal discipline is yet in its infancy, and twenty 
years Ixick it was much less understood tlian it is 
now. A glance nt the plan of this gaol and that of 
Pentonville will reveal its faults at once, Penton- 
ville is really one prison : tliis is several. From the 
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central point of that the door of every cell may be 
seen at once : from no point in this can more them 
a fitigment of the whole be seen. For all purposes 
of siipei-vision, each of these detached buildings is a 
separate establishment, requiring a much larger ex- 
penditure for the staff than would otherwise be 
needed for the same sum-total of efficiency obtained. 
This prison, as well as Coldbath-fields, is under 
the management of the county magistrates of Mid- 
dlesex, and is used for the correction or confinement 
of pretty nearly the same class of criminals. It has, 
however, a few othei's — debtors. ' For example, here 
may be seen the notorious Joseph Ady, confined for 
a debt owing to the postmaster-general, for returned 
lettera, looking very mild and placid, as was said to 
be his wont when telling you " of something to your 
advantage." Here, too, ai'e the chief of the chartist 
convicts, Ernest Jones, Fussell, Sharp, Williams, &c. 
So far as appeans, these misguided men are in good 
health and spirits, considering the rigid character of 
their confinement. As is well known, this gaol is 
conducted on the silent system. These men, more- 
over, never see each other, nor any of their fellow- 
prisoners : though placed in adjoining cells and 
yards, they are probably not aware of it : and it 
would be useless if thoy w^ere, for the walls are so 
lofty, and the guard so strict, that no chance of com- 
municiition could be found, even if it were desired. 
Few will need to he informed, that by the laws of 
England a person convicted of misdemeanoiu: may 
elect to maintain himself in prison, so as to be free 
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from forced labour tasks. These political prisoners^ 
being tried under the old law, are only misdemean- 
antSy and are therefore at liberty to avail themselves 
of this provision — pay five shillings per week for 
their maintenance, and have their time— subject to 
the general regulations of tlie institution — at their 
own disposal. Mr. £i*nest Jones, for one, seems dis- 
posed to employ the leisure thus obtained wisely. 
We find him surrounded by his books — admitted 
under the sanction of the chaplain, whose veto is 
said to be only placed on works of a polemical or 
amusing kind, as not in accordance with the penal 
character of the place. Greek and mathematics are 
the studies to which he seems to be devoting himself 
Whenever a man of education and social position 
becomes the inmate of a prison, and the subject of 
penal discipline, it is always interesting to know the 
result of his experience of its cfhcacy. Such cases 
do not very often occur ; and, this being one, our 
inquiries are preferred on the subject Mr. Jones 
says his health is not affected by his confinement 
At first he felt the sense of restraint rather severely, 
l)eing accustomed to take a gi*eat deal of exercise, 
riding and walking. He caught some little cold 
also : stone floors are not so comfortable as carpets ; 
and the man who hiis l)cen used to tread on Persiaii, 
docs not at first take kin<lly to cold masonry ; but 
these inconveniences have l)ccn overcome. He is 
now reconciled to his situation, walks in his yard 
and cell twenty miles a*day, and pursues his studies. 
The diet, he says, is good and sufficient ; the soup 
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agrees with him well, and the chocolate is splendid. 
These are his owii words. This testimony is valu- 
able to the penal reformer, and creditable to the 
magistrates who have the control of the prison. 
Indeed, there is no part of the mere management 
of this gaol that is not admimble ; and this at the 
same time that, in construction and some parts of 
the 8}'stem, it is as faulty as can easily be conceived. 
Although the prison is considered capable of holding 
800 prisonera, and sometimes has a far greater num- 
ber within its walls, it has only separate sleeping cells 
for about 270 : all the rest have to be disposed in 
large dormitories, containing from forty to eighty 
berths. This crowding of prisonera together in the 
night is an in'edeemable fault. Under whatever 
system of discipline tlie culprit is placed during the 
hours of work or study, he should be compelled to 
sleep alone. We have no hesitation in saying that 
a body of eighty felons lying in a common room — 
although an officer stay all night in the apai'tmcnt — 
will suffer more con-uption and contamination in ten 
hours than they would in ten months of silent fellow- 
ship in the school-room or the workshop. The 
fonnation of separate sleeping-cells we regai'd as an 
absolute condition in penal reform. 

In addition to this radical defect, Tothill-fields 
has no large manufactory of any kind, like those of 
Coldbath-fields. It has only half-a-dozen shoemakers 
and tailoi-s, and three or four cai-penters, to do the 
repairs of the establishment. No trades are taught 
— no kind of work. The only labour afforded, is 
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the disgusting oakum-picking and the still more 
disgusting tread-wheel. The annals of this prison 
furnish no examples of criminals instructed in 
honest handicrafts, and so brought back into the 
pale of society. The time passed within its walls is, 
to the prisoner, so much time struck out of his 
existence ; and, unless it be in the matters of read- 
ing and writing, he leaves it as little instructed in 
any useful ai-t as he entered. Oakum and the wheel 
w^ill hut indifferently prepare a man for the com- 
petition of the world beyond the prison wall, and to 
struggle against tlio strong temptations which will 
beset his path on regaining his freedom. 

The four great prisons lost visited and described, 
are all under the control of the magistrates of the 
county. For prisoners Ixyfore trial, they have 
adopted the separate system at the House of Deten- 
tion ; but for convicts for petty offences, and 
sliort terms, they seem di8|K>sed to maintAin the 
silent or work system. Tins latter system is much 
less cx|)en8ive Umn its rival ; luid cx|)cnnient may 
perhaps bo held not yet to have fully determined on 
which niile lies the balunce of other advantages. 
Tl»e niiigistniteH ought, however, to try their plan in 
its intepnty. Tlie government experiment at Pen- 
tonvilly is being conducteti with every conceivable 
aid to success ; and, luilesH the hilK»ur-sy8tem Iw 
as fuvounibly tne<l^ the itwues of our exi)erienoe 
will neither Iw conclusive fur ourselves nor for other 
nations. It would l)e worthy of Uio mctro]>olitan 
magistracy, to institute an experiment which might 
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compete with that going on at PentonviUe. Gold- 
bath-fields is now their most favourable specimen of 
a prison ; but, as we have seen, it is beset with 
radical faults of construction, and the fatal want of 
cellular accommodation. Let no one fancy tliat the 
problem of prison discipline is solved, or likely to be 
solved for many years to come. Everything that is 
done now is done only in the way of trial. By the 
nature of things, prisons hist less time than almost 
any other species of buildings ; and to erect a gaol in 
this day as if it were to remain unchanged for ever, 
wou Id be a gi'oss absurdity. To tliose wh o have adopted 
a theoiy, and apply to it the doctrine of finality, the 
modest words of Howard, written at the end of a 
long life devoted to the subject as no man has ever 
been devoted to it since, may be profitably recom- 
mended : " No plan can be supposed to be inca- 
pable of improvement ; let us begin the work of 
reform ; time and experience can alone perfect what 
we undertake." 




CHAPTER XIL 

(Ciltapur-Htrftt 

The dirty convict-looking building in Giltspur- 
street, opposite to St Sepulchre's Church, is the 
City House of Correction, as Coldbath-fields is that 
for the county. It was built by George Donoe, 
architect of the Mansion House and Newgate, to 
supersede the wretched prison in Wood-street ; the 
removal took place in 1791. It was then only 
used as a place of confinement for debtors, but 
the yearly increasing demands upon the contracted 
space have caused tliat department to be given 
up. City debtors are now sent to Whitecross-street, 
where, by-and-by, we shall pay them a visit There 
used to be a large section of this prison appro- 
priated to female delinquents, but the same want 
of room, and Uie accumulating pressure upon it, 
liave caubcd tliat to be also given up to male 
ofTcnders. Tliere are now very few females confined 
in GiltKpur-street 

Entering at the door facing St Sepulchre's, the 
visitor suddenly finals him.self in a low dark passage, 
leading into tlie offices of the gnol, and branching 
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off into other passages, darker, closer, more replete 
with noxious smells, than even those of Newgata 
This is the fitting prelude to what follows. The 
prison, it must be noticed, is divided into two prin- 
cipal divisions : the House of Correction and the 
Compter. The front, in Giltspur-street, and the side 
nearest to Newgate-street, is called the Compter. 
In its wards are placed detinues of various kinds : 
remands, committals from the police courts, and 
genei-aily peraons waiting for trial, and consequently 
still unconvicted. The other depai'tment, the House 
of Correction, occupies the back portion of the 
premises, abutting on Chiist's Hospital. Curious it 
is to consider how thin a wall divides these widely- 
sepamted worlds ! And sorrowful it is to think 
what a difference of destiny awaits the children 
— destiny inexoi*able, though often unearned in 
either case — who, on the one side of it or the 
other, receive an elcemosiuaiy education ! The 
collegian and the cnminal ! Who shall say how 
much mere accident— circumstances over which the 
child hiis little power — detennines to a life of useful- 
ness or mischief? From the yards of Giltspiu'-street 
prison, almost the only objects visible, outside of the 
gaol itself, are the towera of Christ's Hospital ; 
the only sounds audible, the shouts of the scholai-s 
at their play. The balls of the hospital boys often fall 
into the yards of the prison. Whether these sights 
and soimds ever cause the criminal to pause and 
reflect upon the coiu-ses of his life, we will not say ; 
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but the stranger visiting the prison will be very apt 
to think for him. He will not fail to have the 
thought suggested to his mind, that even in the 
prison there may have been some minds worthy of 
the highest training of the school ; minds which have 
been lost to God, lost to society, lost to themselves, 
for lack of better teaching, safer guidance than the 
fortunes of their lives afforded them. Should provi- 
dence, in its inscrutable wisdom, cast the lot of the 
unripe humau being on the sunny Hospital side 
of that dark rampart, a wise and noble provision 
is made for his mental and moral health ; the boy 
will have a prospect of seeing the genius and virtue 
which ai*e in him made effectual to his own good 
and the world's improvement — may grow up into a 
Coleridge or a Charles Lamb, and liave a nation for 
his friends and posterity for his disciples : biit 
should his evil fortunes cast him on the side of the 
Church uf the Sepulchre — auspicious and ominous 
names ! — there is slender hope ; the chance, if chance 
it be, decides his fate ; he is com]>ellcd into a career 
of vice, dissoluteness, and criminality ; every honest 
man is his enemy, and tliere is no termination of his 
career likely — hardly possible — except tlie penal 
settlement or tlie gallows. 

In the de|mrtment of tlie [orison called the House 
of Correction, minor offenders within the City of 
London are imprisoned. No transports are sent 
hither, nor is any i)erson whose sentence is al)ove 
three years in length. In si)eaking of Newgate, we 
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uoticed the want of air and lights the over-crowded 
state of the rooms, the absence of proper cellular 
accommodation, and the vicious intercourse carried 
on amongst the prisonera. All these evils are mul- 
tiplied many fold in Giltspur-street Compter. The 
entire gaol only contains thii-ty-six separate sleeping- 
rooms ; and, according to the highest prison calcu- 
lation — and this, be it especially noted, proceeds on 
the assumption that th'ee persons can sleep in small, 
miserable, unventilated cells, which were built for 
only one, and are too confined for that, being only 
about half the size of the model cell for one at 
Pentonville — it is only capable of affording accom- 
modation for 203 ; yet we notice by the returns, 
that at Michaelmas it contained 246 ! What is the 
consequence? This — that those small and horrid 
cells, which we will undertake to say will not hold 
sufficient air for a single individual's nightly waste, 
have FIVE human beings locked up in them for twelve 
or fourteen houra out of every twenty-four ! Is not 
this monstrous ] And then these criminals, thus 
crowded into spaces unnatm'ally confined and heated, 
are left entirely alone. So that they abstain from a 
riot they are pretty free fi'om any interference. No 
resti'iction is placed upon act or word. Convei-sation 
and contamination ai'e pei*petually going on, under 
the eyes and within heai-iug of the officei*s of the 
prison, yet no attempt is made to check it. And, if 
it were, with the present building, it would be un- 
successfid. No alteration of discipline could relieve 
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this prison from the bad reputation which it has 
acquired of being a disgrace to the corporation of 
London. It must come down. ^ 

The House of Correction and the Compter portion 
of the establishment ore kept quite distinct ; but it 
would be difficult to award the palm of empire in 
their respective facilities for demoralisation. We 
think the Compter rather worse of the two. You 
are shown into a room, about the size of an apart- 
ment in an ordinary dwelling-house, which will be 
found crowded with from thirty to forty persons, 
young and old, and in their ordinary costumes — the 
low thief in his filth and rags, and the member of 
the swell mob with his bright buttons, flash finery, 
and false jewels. Here you notice the boy who has 
just been guilty of his first offence, and committed 
for trial, learning with a greedy mind a thousand 
criminal arts, and listening with the precocious 
instinct of guilty passions to stories and conversa- 
tions tlie most depnived and disgusting. You regard 
him with a mixture of pity and loathing, for he 
knows that the eyes of Am peers are upon him, and 
he stares at you with a familiar impudence and 
eihibits a devil-may-care countenance, such as are 
only to be met with in the juvenile offender. Here, 
too, may be seen the young clerk, token up on 
suspicion — perhaps innocent — who avoids you with 
a shy look of pain and uneasiness ; what a hell 
must this prison and tliese companions be to him ! 
How frightful it is to think of a person really 
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untainted with crime, compelled to herd for ten or 
twenty days with these abandoned wretches ! Society, 
even were it disposed, could never atone to him for 
such a wrong. The acquaintance thus made can 
never be shalcen off, and the sensations undergone 
can never be obliterated from the mind. Here may 
also be seen the forger, the coiner, the housebreaker, 
the pickpocket, the burglar — all forms and speci- 
mens of the criminal population festering in one 
common mass. These prisoners are left in this 
room — there are othere of the same character — 
without work, without supeiTision, with nothing in 
the world to do except to kill time, and nothing 
wherewith to kill time save illicit gambling and 
telling over, again and again, the disgusting details 
of their lives. In the name of reason, what can be 
expected to result from such a system of prison 
treatment ? 

On the other, the House of Connection side of the 
gaol, similar rooms will be found full of pi-isoners 
communicating with each other, laughing and shout- 
ing without hindrance. All this is so little in 
accordance with existing notions of prison disci- 
pline, that one is continually fancjing these dis- 
graceful scenes cannot be in the capital of England, 
imder the firet municipal magistracy in the land, 
and in the year of gi*ace 1850. Very few of the 
prisoners attend school or receive any instruction ; 
neither is any kind of employment afforded them, 
except oakum picking and the still more disgusting 
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labour of the tread- wheeL When at work, an officer 
is in attendance to prevent disorderly conduct ; but 
his presence is of no avail as a protection to the less 
depraved. Conversation still goes on ; and every 
ftu5ility is afforded for making acquaintances, and for 
mutual contamination. 

In fact, it is impossible to discover a single i-e- 
deeniing feature in Giltspur-street Compter. The 
building is too small ; the internal aiTangcment is 
bad ; the discipline is still woi-se. It is dark, close, 
unhealthy. Although frequently whitewashed, it is 
never free from foul and fever-feeding smells. Then, 
all tlie rooms and cells are ill-designed for prison 
purposes, Ixiiiig low, narrow, and unprovided with 
means for ventilation. They are not fitted up with 
any of the necessaiy utensils of a sleeping cliamlxjr ; 
there is neither wash-stand nor water-closet in tliem. 
Yet large numbers of i)cr8ons arc locked up in each 
of these cells for twelve hours t<»gether, tu breathe 
the contaminated atmosphere, and I e the witnesses 
of personal acts for whicii common decency would 
provide j»rivate ivccommo<lation. And all this period 
tJiey are left to their own control ! The effect of such 
a deplorable system, must he as deleterious to the 
health of prisoners as to their morals. Cramming 
five men into one of these miserable cells is slow 
munler. No liuman coastitution could li>ng l>ear 
up ag-ainst such treatment. 

Gilu«pur-strect Compter is condemned. By in- 
telligent in8})cctors, it hi\s long l>een branded as a 
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disgrace to the metropolis. The City magistrates 
have, at length, undertaken to build a new prison. 
Groimd has been obtained for the purpose at Hol- 
loway, and the foundations are commenced. We 
caU upon every humane magistrate on the bench 
to accelerate these works. The present City House 
of Correction is incapable of improvement, so long 
as it continues to be crowded as it is now, and the 
only hope of the benevolent public lies in the 
speedy completion of tlie new prison. 



CHAPTER Xlll. 

Midway from Fleet-street to the river, in Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, stands i\ stone- fix)n ted edifice, only 
distinguished from the houses on either side of it by 
an open doonvay leading into an inner court This 
is the Bridewell — a prison hai-dly less intimately 
connected with the histoiy of London than the 
neighbouring ruins of the Fleet As tlie gaol is out 
of sight, at tlie back of the premises, tliousands who 
walk this busy thoroughfare have no knowledge of 
its existence. — In ancient times, tliei^e WiW a holy 
well in the vicinity of tliis place, (hmcd for its 
wondrous curative virtues : no doubt it was a me- 
dicinal spring. Pilginms, sick in soul or IkkIy, flocked 
to it from all pails of the country to avail themselves 
of its life-giving properties. The well, as a matter of 
oourse, had its monkish legend and its patron saint 
St Bridget or Bride^ whose name is yet impi^essed 
U|»on the chief edifices of the locality — was the lady 
under whoMS influence tlie waters wrought such 
wonders. Tlic Imne, tlie leper, and the aged, always 
surrounded the huly prccincls — and the piety of 
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Edward VI. caused him to give up, for their reception, 
a " beautiful and stately house " near the spot, which, 
from the name of the saint, was called the Bridewell. 
In time, however, the saint lost her peculiar sanctity, 
and the well its virtues. Pilgrims ceased to travel 
hitlier to di-ink or bathe in the w^atcrs, attracted 
elsewhere by the fame of some newer saint, and the 
hospital was slack of business. Tlien the city 
authorities, to whom Edwai'd had presented the 
hospital, converted it into a house of coiTection for 
unnily apprentices. The disordera of the Bridewell 
bo3's — which soon became more notorious than the 
disorders of the lame, the leper and the blind — ai-e 
familiar to every one read in the annals of London. 
By-and-by it became customary to send hither riotous 
pereons of other classes, vagrants and so on. Other 
building-s for like purposes were also erected in various 
parts of the country, and the local name of Bridewell 
went with them — but not its holy associations. In 
Howard's day the Bridewells had fallen into as 
deplorable a condition as the worst of the ordinary 
prisons. 

Bridewell, both as a palace and a j)rison, is fre- 
quently referred to by the older dramatists. The 
stately and beautiful house, as Stow calls it, was 
built by Henry VIII. for the residence of the Emperor 
Charles V. during his visit to the court of London. 
In 1528, says Stow, Cardinal Campeius was brought 
to the king's presence, being then at Bridewell, whither 
he had called all his nobility, judges and counsellors ; 
and there on the 8th of November, in his grand 
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chamber, he made \mto them an oration touching his 
marriage with Queen Katharine. Shakspeare lays 
the scene of the whole of the third act of Heniy VIII. 
in tlie palace of Bridewell It remained a royal 
palace until Bishop Ridley begged it from Edward 
VI. as a workhouse for the poor and a home for the 
vagabond. Madam Creswell, a woman of infamous 
chai*acter, but frequently refenxjd to by the dissolute 
poets of the time of Charles II., died here. In her 
will this woman left ten |X)unds to the |)erson who 
should pi*eacli her funei*al sermon, on condition that 
he said nothing but what was well of her. A man 
was found willing to earn the money : after a sermon, 
therefore, on the general subject of death, he con- 
cluded — " By the will of tlie deceased, it is expected 
that I should mention her, and say notliing but what 
was uffll of her. All that I sliall say of her is this, — 
she was born well, she lived well, and slie died well ; 
for she was born with tlie name of Creswell, she lived 
in Clerkenwell, and she died in Bridewell." Th^ 
fourth ]ilate iu Hogiulh's fine story of the *' Harlot's 
Pro^csM ** is a scene in this prison — a scene not much 
unlike what may still be witnes8e<l. 

Bridewell is at present a 8^)rt of House of Correction 
to the City of London. The summary con\iction8y 
and nj)prentices sentenced to solitary confinement, 
are sent hither. Either owing to their improved 
mivnners or to their diminislied importance in the 
state, the London *pr^"tice8 are seldom to bo found 
here now in any force. Si)ecial provision is made 
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for them, and great care is taken to prevent them 
from entering into any discourse with, or other- 
wise making the acquaintance of, the low vagrants 
and misdemeanants who ordinarily occupy the 
building. They are placed in small cells, closed in 
with double doors, which shut out sound as effectually 
as sight Communication is therefore next to im- 
possible. Sometimes these disorderly apprentices are 
very troublesome : many of them know something of 
the great traditions of their order, and ai'e anxious to 
maintain their ancient reputation for lawlessness and 
riot. It would, however, be a grand mistake to 
confoimd these rollicking youngstera with the felon 
population of the prison. They are the materials of 
which City aldermen ai*e made : probably more than 
one magistrate upon the civic bench can remember 
his own pugnacious conduct in the Blackfriai-s Bride- 
well. — For the coiTection of such refractory urchins 
it is well adapted. 

As a House of Correction for criminals it could 
hardly be worse. The building itself is bad, and as 
it stands upon a cold damp soil, it is far from healthy. 
In wet weather the dooi-s have water trickling down 
them, and the air is quite humid. Then the prisoners' 
apartments are small and sti*aggling. There is a small 
room here and another there, the whole so ill arranged 
that no sort of superintendence, worthy of the name, 
can possibly be maintained. Each talks and does 
what seemeth good in his own judgment. 

The cells and corridors are confined and dark : 
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both light and air are admitted in very inmiffioient 
quantities for the purposes of health. All these faults 
characterized the Bridewell when it was inspected by 
Howard, and they will continue to characterize it so 
long as the present building stands. No alteration 
short of absolute re-erection could make it a good 
prison ; yet, on the other hand, it is not to be classed 
for a moment with such places as Giltspur-street 
Compter and Horsemonger-lane Gaol. It is infinitely 
superior to either of these in one prime respectr— 
indeed it is superior to any gaol in London, except 
Pentonville and the Middlesex House of Detention, 
in this : it has se^mi-ate sleeping ajiartments for all its 
inmates. But on the whole, it is a bad specimen 
of a prison for a civilized country, and ought to 
be disused for such a purpose. 

Tlie numl)er of prisoners is generally about a 
hundreil — of whom tliirty will be females. The 
sentences are mostly for three months* h.'U'd labour. 
The only work enforced here is that of the wheel 
and oakum j)icking — the giciit majority of offenders 
being placed upon the former. The wheel machinery 
is erected within the Injdy of the building. It is 
entered u}K)n from an alm(j«t dark corridor, Uirough 
small iron gates. As you enter this wing of the 
building from the open court, tlie prisoners seem to 
be working in alwjolute darkness. Peering through 
the gniting, the motion of tlie wheel and the straining 
figure of the criminal may l>e dimly seen. The 
absence of any human sound — the dull, soughing 
Toice of the wheel, like the agony of drowning 
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the dark shadows toiling and treading in a journey 
which knows no progress, — force on the mind in- 
voluntary sensations of horror and disgust. 

The system of discipline pursued in the Bridewell 
is a mere mockery of the silent system. Commu- 
nication is forbidden during hours of work, but not 
prevented. The walkers of the wheel are commanded 
not to talk ; but from the sti*aggling nature of the 
building, and tlie paucity of prison officers, complete 
inspection and control are out of the question. And 
practically they talk just as much as they think 
proper, as, when at work, only a thin wooden parti- 
tion sepai'ates one from another : nothing less than 
the presence of a warder could prevent them. 

They who are not sentenced to hard labour are 
confined in the opposite wing of the prison. Under- 
ground are two small, miserable cells — the day rooms 
of this depailment They are very cold and damp ; 
consequently fires have to be kept in them, — a 
circumstance fatal to all discipline. In each of these 
rooms, at the time of oiu* visit, there were eight or 
ten prisoners shut up, picking oakum. They were 
quite alone : that is, no officer was with them in the 
room. Occasionally they receive a visit ; but by far 
the greater portion of the day they are quite alone, 
lolling over the fires, and instructing each other in 
their favom'ite arts. How difFei^nt this to the work- 
rooms of Millbank or Coldbath-fields ! 

There is no school in this prison. This is the 
fitting climax of its other faults — the crowning ab- 
surdity of the whole system of mismanagement If 
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book-teaching be absolutely required anywhere— if 
it promise to be sucoessful, to operate for good, any- 
where — surely it is here in the Bridewell Being 
summary convictions, the inference is, that persona 
come here to get their initiation into the prison- 
world. And the fact is so generally. The ill-directed 
youth of the city who commits his first petty offence 
is most likely to be sent hither. Upon the im- 
pressiuns which he takes away may depend the entire 
future of his e-xistenco : for good or evil, in a course 
of reform or a career of guilt, his incarceration in 
the Bridewell is the btarting-]K>int One thinks with 
pain and soitow of tlie education which such a youth 
must get here now, and of the diixx;tion must likely 
to be given to his energies by the persons he will 
meet with. Thi*ee months* imprisonment here is 
enough to ruin any child for life. The boy must 
have ]K)wcrfid elemenUi of good in him who can 
leave it no woi'se for ninety days* contact with its 
conUuni nut ions. Instead of subjecting the unfledged 
cnminal to Uie pollution of luirestmimHl intercourse 
with offenders woi-se than himself, every care sliould 
be taken here, upon the threshold of his career, to 
lead him back from tlie fatal |)ath into more repu- 
table and honest courses. Tlie negative act is not 
enough. He sliould not alone bo kept from peril : 
he should aliio l>o put into the way of goixl. Two 
means ure patent for this purpose — work and teach- 
ing. The work should )h) severe but useful : such 
as a man, in whom it wiis sought to foster liabits of 
self-respecty miglit be asked to do. Tlie instruction 
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should be sound and regular. What the criminal 
mind wants most is discipline. Formerly there was 
a school at Bridewell : it has, for unknown reasons, 
been given up. Fatal mistake ! 

If anything could atone for the faults of the City 
Bridewell, it would be the institution attached to it, 
called the House of Occupation, in St GeorgeV 
fields. This is, in fact» an industrial school. It has 
about 200 inmates, half nude, half female. It is not 
a criminal establishment The majority of its 
scholars have not been in prison ; the minority have 
— in the Bridewell. Children who are idle, unruly, 
disposed to be troublesome to their parents and to the 
coromunity, are taken in, educated, and insti'ucted 
in a tirade, and after several years of careful training, 
are placed in situations, or permitted to go home to 
their parents, on the latter maldng proper applica- 
tion. The insti'uction given to them is sound and 
practical : the discipline enforced strict but not rigid; 
and the general result highly successfid. The boys 
are taught tmdes : at present there is one or more 
learning each of these useful CDiployments — engineer- 
ing, painting, tailoring, shoemaking, masoniy, brewing, 
baking, cai'pentry, rug-making, rope-making. The 
girls ai-e being taught every species of domestic 
arts — washing, sewing, cooking, ironing, knitting, &c. 
Great care is also tiken with tlie education of their 
minds. They are said to malie admirable domestic 
servants, and very rarely indeed does one turn out 
ill. They are in great request : there being usually 
from twelve to twenty appHcations for seiTants on 
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the books of the institution. As they are ready, 
they are put out 

From the Bridewell the magistrates have a power 
of removal to the House of Occupation, and by this 
change of scene— this removal from old haunts, old 
comrades, and old temptations, — hundreds of poor 
boys are placed in a position for becoming useful and 
productive, instead of dangerous and expensive mem- 
bers of society. Would that we had more such 
institutions! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SJliittrrn0s4trttt. 

Whitecross-street is entirely a debtors' prison. 
It has been built at different times, but alwa^^s with 
the same purpose. It has never been a place of con- 
finement for criminals, and consequently it presents 
a totally different aspect to the eye of the visitor 
to any of the gaols, except the Queen's, which we have 
inspected. Tliis is observable in the character of Uie 
building, as well as in the charactei-s of its inmates. 
There is no work of any kind going forward. No 
attempt to offer or afford the unfortunates any sort 
of instruction is A-isible. Many of them, of course, 
do not need it ; and others, who do, would not avail 
themselves of the privilege, if it were held out to 
them. But probably numbers would. There is, 
however, a rehgious service once a- day, and twice 
on a Sunday. A majority of the detcnues — it would 
iiound hai^shly were the term prisoner applied to a 
debtor— attend upon tliese occasions j but no one is 
forced to do so, and many exercise the Englishman's 
right of pleasing tliemselves in the matter. In point 
of fact, the governor and officers of this gaol have 
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little or DO power over their chai^ges beyond what in 
absolutely necessary to their safe custody. 

Whitecross-street prison is divided into six distinct 
divisions, or wards, respectively called, — 1. the Mid- 
dlesex ward ; 2. the Poultry and Giltspur-street 
ward ; 3. the Ludgate ward ; 4. the Dietary ward ; 
5. the Remand ward ; 6. the Female ward. These 
wards are quite separate, and no communication in 
permitted between the inmates of one and another. 
Before commencing owr rounds, we gain from con- 
versation with the intelligent governor an item or 
two of useful preliminary information. The esta- 
blishment is capable of holding 500 pei^sons. It is, 
however, very seldom that half tliat number is con- 
fined at one time within its walls. At this period 
last year it had 147 inmates ; the pressure of the 
times has since considerably increased the sum-totaL 
There are now 205, of which number 8 are females. 
The population of this prison is, moreover, verj' 
migrat<»ry. Last year there were no less than 1,143 
commitments. Tliis sliows an advance upon pre- 
vious years, — the result of the operation of the Small 
Debts Act, — a part of the building having been set 
apart for i)er8ons committed under that act Many 
debtors are now sent hither for a fixed term, mostly 
ten days, at the expiration of which they are dis- 
charged. This punisliment is principally inflicted 
for contempt of court A woman waa recently locked 
up here for ten days, for contempt l>ecau8e unable 
or unwilling — it was difficult to say which — to dis- 
charge a debt of sevenpenoe ! In all such cases, n 
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more penal discipline is enforced. The person incar- 
cerated is not allowed to maintain him or herself, 
but is compelled to accept the county allowance. 
However, as the prison diet is good and plentiful, 
this is no very great hardship ; and as their terms 
of confinement are always short, these are not the 
most unfortunate of the inmates of Whitecross-street 
Now let us enter the first or Middlesex ward. 
It is appropriated to the use of debtors from the 
county — whence its name — but not from the city ; 
and this being a very lai'ge constituency, it can 
boast a very considerable and diversified number of 
representatives. We come suddenly into a spacious 
yai'd, flagged, clean, and airy — considering the dense 
part of the city in which the prison stands. It is 
now visiting horn- (10 to 1, or 2 to 4), and the j^ard 
is consequently crowded. We may as well state, for 
the information of such as have no knowledge of the 
police of a debtors' prison, that within the visiting 
houra any person can enter the gaol to see his friends 
and acquaintance without restriction. The scene, 
though not without great interest, and even some 
touches of the pictui'esque, is suggestive of the most 
melancholy thoughts. The area is filled with men 
and women — many of them honest, and all unfor- 
tunate. No one here but has a sad tale to tell. The 
world has gone wrong with all of them ; but hope 
has not yet left their perturbated hearts. Their 
wives and sisters, perhaps, come to see them daily, 
bringing with them always some few words of intel- 
ligence from the world without, — some tale of the 
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proceedings of firiend or foe ; and so the poor crea- 
ture goes on in a daily dalliance with a hope of 
deliverance which does not fructify. Round the 
yard a number of benches are placed ; men and 
women are seated on them. Though clearly hus- 
bands and wives, there is a painfiU mark of dis- 
tinction upon them. The dear women have evidently 
dressed themselves in their best and brightest attire, 
that they may look more cheerful than they are ; to 
add no weight of sad reflection to that which already 
preys upon their lords in duresse. There are smiles, 
but painfully sad ones, on their faces ; and a forced 
sprightlinesB of manner, which probably answers its 
considerate aim. The men look, for the most part, 
stricken and woc-begone : their dress is neglected ; 
their clothes disorderly and ill put on. Some of 
the dotenucs are smoking long pipes with the ixisigned 
and settled air of Orientals : they have apparently 
ceased to struggle with their fate. They seem to be 
alone — un visited. Several of these persons have 
been locked up here five, six, or seven years ; and 
arc no nearer their release now than on their first 
crossing the prison threshold. Some of them have 
now no other homes, and wish for none. Others 
of tlie motley group are lounging jauntily about with 
a reckless and devil-may-care manner. Many are 
engaged in low and earnest whispem with their visit- 
ors, doubtless resolving various plans fur effecting 
the one great object — liberation . Whether most to 
pity those who seem most dejected by their {position, 
one knows not. For how much a person must have 
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suffered — ^how very daxk must the world, the fjedry 
world to the sons and daughters of competence, have 
grown to a man — ^before he can cease to struggle to 
get free, ere he can become reconciled to a living 
grave like this ! One had much better be trans* 
poited than sent to this prison for seven or ten yeaiu 
In Australia, by industry and good conduct, a con- 
vict may redeem himself, may recover a position, and 
amass wealth. All that is quite impossible here. The 
poor debtor can do nothing but waste his time — 
which, to an active nature, is also a consumption of 
the brain as welL Looking on these pale and passion- 
less faces, where the brusque energy, which can alone 
combat and conquer the obstacles which beset every 
man's path in life, seems fading away into utter 
jsupineness and idiocy ; one can comprehend the 
significance of that strong phrase of the relentless 
creditor — too often lightly spoken by those who 
know not its terrible meaning, — "Let him rot in 
gaol ! " 

Round this yard are tlie lofty walls of the prison, 
and tlie general pile of the prison buildings, several 
.stories high. On one side is a large board, contain- 
ing a list of the benefactors of this portion of the 
prison. Thei*e are similar benefactions to each ward. 
Amongst others, one from Nell Gwynne, still period- 
ically distributed in the shape of so many loaves of 
l)read, attracts attention. These donations are now 
employed in hiring some of the poorer of the pri- 
sonci*s to make the beds, clean the flooi-s, and do 
oUier menial offices for the rest. Passing through a 
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door in the yard, we enter the day-room of this ward. 
There are benches and tables down the sides, as in 
some of the cheap coffee-houses in London ; and a 
large fire at the end, at which each man cooks, or 
has cooked for him, his victuals. On the wall, a 
number of pigeon-holes, or small cupboards, are 
placed, each man having the key of one, and keeping 
therein his bread and butter, tea and coffee, and so 
forth. These things are all brought in, and no stint 
is placed upon the quantity consumed. A man may 
exist in the prison who has been accustomed to good 
living, tliough he cannot live well. All kinds of 
liuuries are prohibited, as are also spirituoiui drinks. 
Each man may have a pint of wine a-day, but not 
more ; and dice, cords, and all other instruments for 
gaming, are strictly vet<)ed. Chess, however, is per- 
mitted ; and to a chosen few the game serves to 
relieve the tedium of a duresse which has no other 
time-consuming occupation. Tliis day- room — the 
lx»ft, i)erha{)s, in Uie whole establishment — is any- 
thing but agreeable. Store-room, cooking-room, 
sitting-room, dining-room, reading-room, and smok- 
ing-room, for about forty to sixty i^rsons — it is 
necessarily full of many scenU, and is all but as foul 
as the streets of Cologne. Yet every man who is 
sent hither, answering to the condition of the wanb 
is compelled to take his sliare of tiie crowd and stench. 
Tliero are no private ajmrtmenta — no means of get- 
ting either quiet or privacy. Tlie gentleman occupies 
tlie same day-room and night^room as tlie vagrant 
There is no distinction of persons in Whitecroas- 
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street gaol. The unfortunate soldier, barrister, oj* 
merchant, is compelled to eat, herd, and sleep witli 
the lowest vagabonds of his sex. There, in the day- 
room, is a man half buried in a mass of papers : he 
is a solicitor by profession, and has been accustomed 
to live and move in good city society. The tw(» 
coarse fellows sitting near him, making the noise 
which seems to distract him so much, are coalheavers. 
He cannot escape from them. They dine from the 
same bench, and sleep in the next bed. Tliat man 
would give a finger, probably, to have quiet and t<» 
be alone. In the Queen's Prison, each person has v 
private room : whether the city magnates have less 
compassion for the fallen in fortune, or fancy the 
ginevance too sentimental for practical men to 
notice, we do not know ; here they are. The bed- 
rooms are above, and arranged in long chambei*s in 
like manner, sixteen or eighteen in a room. So that, 
between the public dormitoiy, the public j'ard, and 
the public day-room, a man has his choice ; in one 
or the other he must find his retircment And yet 
Home of these men have the habits of gentlemen ! 

The bedi'ooms ai-e all badly ventilated. AVlien 
the prison is full, it must be horrible to sleep in 
them. And the water-closets are in a disgraceful 
condition. The sanitary commission should instantly 
look to this pai-ticular. There is abundance of 
water : yet, for want of a little machinery, there is 
only one flushing a-day ; sometimes not that Tlie 
stench is exceedingly disagreeable, and some of the 
detenues complain of it very much. The defect might 
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be remedied at an expense of a few shillingBy by 
adopting the apparatus now in use at the Bridewell 
and at several railway stations, by which the opening* 
and closing of the closet door causes a flush of water 
to fall into the pan. 

The other wards are in general character much 
like the Middlesex, and the one description will 
therefore serve for all. We will notice only the dif- 
ferences. The Poultry nnd Giltspur-street ward is 
occupied by city debtors who are not freemen : the 
Ludgate ward by city debtors who are freemen. 
There are very few in this latter wnrd^-only seven 
at present ; and it is the wealthiest in point of dona- 
tions. In the Dietary ward are placed tliose persons 
who are unable to maintain themselves. Here is 
the saddest sight of all. Most of these persons are 
in for very small sums, indeed ; and the fact of their 
accepting the prison diet is the best proof of their 
povert}'. Tlie county allowance is, however, liberal, 
consisting (for males) of 10 lb. Soz. of whcateu bread; 
1 lb. 5oz. of cooke<l meat, without bone ; 2 lb. of 
[Kitatos, cooked ; 3 pints of soup ; and 1 4 pints 
of oatmeal gruel, per week ; the total cost of 
which is 4«. 3J. per head. The females have rather 
less bread, and cocoa instead of gniel ; the cost 
being 4«. \d, per head. ^Fliis ward is full of 
miherablo objects ; and the effluvia of tobacco, 
cooking, and confined air in the day-room are 
:dmo6t overpowering. These day-rooms ought to 
l)e impHived. Tlic cooking should Ikj done elsewhere ; 
smoking in them ought to be at onoe prohibited, 
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(let the disciples of the fi*agrant weed enjoy it 
in the open yard, where it would be less ofiensiye 
to non-smokers ;) and the floors and tables should 
be scoured more frequently than they appear to 
be now. 

The Remand ward is the most strictly kept in the 
gaol. The inmates are compelled to take the prison 
diet. Remands, commitments for fixed periods for 
contempt of court, and fraudulent debtors, ai-e sent 
hither. The diet is the same as that last described. 
The female ward is attended by a matron ; and 
the debtora therein have not permission to receive 
the visits of their male friends or relatives. They 
may, however, speak with them through an iron 
grating. 

There is nothing like order or discipline in this 
prison. The inmates do much as they choose. No 
restmint, except in exti*aordinary cases of insubordi- 
nation, is placed upon their acts or convei'sation. 
The governor is responsible for their j>ersonal safety, 
but nothing further, except — and he has no autho- 
rity to deal with them unless their safe custody be 
imperilled — as befoi^e said, in extreme cases of un- 
niliness, when he has power to place the refiuctoiy 
party in solitaiy confinement, in a very cold, un- 
pleasant, underground cell, for forty-eight houra 
giving him for nourishment only bread and water- 
This is seldom nccessaiy. The detenues have so much 
latitude allowed them, that they can have scarcely a 
wish for more. Ijettera are sent out for eveiy 
post Several copies of the morning jomnials ai-o 
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taken in, and books are admitted at discretiou. 
There is a workroom in the dietary ward for such 
as prefer to work at their trades. But very few do so, 
because it is so difficult to obtain employment from 
the world without People do not like to send their 
work — tailoring, shoemaking, &c. — into a gaol ; and 
those who try to support themselves by their prison 
labour almost always fail, and, after a time, throw 
themselves on the county allowance. 



CHAPTER XV. 

JSnrstmnngtr-rant. 

Tub transpontine portion of the great capital is 
remarkable for the number and excellence of its 
public institutions. Every chief thoroughfare, square, 
or open space, is adorned with one or more of these 
monuments of a pious and charitable ancestry. Asy- 
lums for the deaf and blind — infirmaries for the 
casual sick — hospitals for the old or hopelessly dis- 
eased — alms-houses for the poor — retreats for the 
imfortunate — houses for tlie insane — in fact, homes 
for "all the ills that flesli is heir to" every where 
abound. This, the distinction of London generally, 
is pre-eminently the distinction of the Surrey divi- 
sion of it; and, as it is one of tlie fii*st things to 
attract the attention of the stranger, so it is also one 
of the most likely to impress him with a high sense 
of the public spirit of the nation. Nor is attention 
confined to the physical and mental wants and ail- 
ments of the metropolitans. No ; the darker aspects 
of our moral life have also due provision made for 
their treatment There is a prison for the debtor, 
and a gaol for the criminal. The latter is the object 
of the present visit. 
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Horaemonger-lane g^l — situated just outside the 
I)orough of South work, on the south side of New- 
ington-causeway (entrance in Horsemonger-lane)— 
is a common gaol for the county of Siurey, imder 
the jurisdiction of the Sheriff and Court of Quarter 
Sessions, and thirteen visiting magistrates. Pursuant 
to the Act of Parliament for the better Regulation 
of Gaols and Houses of Correction, (4 Geo. IV.) 
these latter make an annual report to the Secretary 
of State on its condition. To this report we shall 
have to refer by-and-by. 

Horsemonger-lane gaol was built nt the suggestion 
of Howard. It consists of two poitions ; the depart- 
ment occupied by debtors, and that occupied by 
criminals or jxyrsons arrested ou criminal charges. 
The general characteristics of a debtors' prison — and 
they are now tolerably alike — have been described at 
Whitecross-street and the Queen's Prison, and we will 
therefore only remark here, that Uiese divisions of 
Horsemonger-lane gaol arc quite distinct, and on no 
account is any communication ]x»rmitted between 
tlic two onlers of dctenues. 

Tlio reader will remember — the story has been 
told too often for him not to have heard it — that 
this is the prison to which Leigh Hunt was com- 
mitted for calling George 1 V. " an Adonis of fifty." 
It was here that Moore and Hyron paid that memo- 
rable vihit U) ** the wit in the (hmgoon," when the 
noble poet saw him for the first time in his life. 
Times and rules are changed since tiien : the " lux- 
urious comforts — tlie trelliscd flower-garden without. 
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the books, busts, pictures, and pianoforte within" — 
which Moore describes on the occasion when Byron 
dined with him in the prison, would be looked for 
in vain now. 

There are for criminals ten classes or wards, each 
ward having its yard and day-room. On entering 
one of these, the visitor is painfully impressed with 
the absence of all rule and system in the manage- 
ment He finds himself in a low, long room, dun- 
geon-like, chilly, not very clean, and altogether as 
uncomfortable as it can conveniently be made. This 
room is crowded with thirty or forty persons, of all 
ages and shades of ignorance and guilt — left to them- 
selves, with no officer in sight. Here there is no 
attempt to enforce discipline. Neither silence nor 
sepai'ation is maintained in the largest prison in the 
meti'opolitan coiinty of Surrey ! In this room we 
see thirty to foiiiy pci*sons with nothing to do — many 
of them know not how to read, and those who do 
are little encoumged so to improve their time. Some 
of them clearly prefer their present state of listless 
idleness : with hands in their pockets, they saunter 
about their dungeon, or loll upon the floor, listening 
to the highly-spiced stories of their companions, well 
content to be fed at the expense of the county — upon 
a better diet, better cooked, than they are accustomed 
to at home — without any ti'ouble or exertion on their 
owai part. Convening with them, we find that a few 
of these pariahs of civilization hate the listless apathetic 
bondage in which they are kept ; that they would be 
glad to have work to do — to get instruction, if they 
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could. But the nuyority prefer the state of vegeta- 
tion as more congenial to their cherished habits of 
inaction. Here they are gratified to their wish. 

The report to which we have alluded deplores the 
fact of an increase of the yearly commitments. 
Surely this is not a matter to surprise any one who 
understands the working of the gaol 8}'8tem. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that, to the worst sort 
of offenders, Horsemonger-lane gaol presents attrac- 
tions mther than terrors. The report, which puts 
every thing in its best light, says tlie prisoners are 
employed in " knitting, netting, ookum-picking, 
limc-wHsliing, and cleansing the gaol" Tlie evidence 
in favuiu* of four out of these five items we see nothing 
of : the " knitting and netting** may be going on 
somewhere; but, if so, it is invisibly : we can say that 
if the ** limc-w;\Khing and cleansing the gaoP were 
taken to a little more frequently and earnestly than 
it aj)pcar8 to be now, with all the boast of the report, 
it would be all the better for the health of her 
Majf**ity*H lieges, both within and witliout the prison 
wuIIh. Picking oakum — like the tread-wheel, a dis- 
justing employment, which should l)e reserved as a 
degrading puni^ment for the lowest and most in- 
tractable offenders — api^ears to l>e the only work 
going on at all on the meu*s bide. Two pounds 
weiv:ht of tlie material is given to each mnn at his 
daily tank : by twelve or one o clock uumy liave 
finishes!, and the rest of the day is given up to lazi- 
nens. Tlie fact is, the old criminahi, having l)een 
often in gaol, Kiave acquired, by long practice, a 
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knack of getting the oakum through their fingers 
very quickly. As a punishment^ it is very unequaL 
To the young olFender it is a severe punishment, 
breaking his nails, and teai'ing the flesh off his finger- 
ends. For the hardened criminal it has no terrors. 
Under no circumstances is it " hard labour." It is 
quite as sedentary an occupation as writing ; but it 
taxes neither the body nor the brain. At most, it 
employs the fingers. Idleness, therefore, does not 
fear it. And, in this lai-ge prison, only about half 
the prisoners have this modicum of work assigned to 
them. The prisoners for trial, those remanded, and 
those who are detained for want of sureties, have 
nothing whatsoever to do ! Who can wonder that 
the commitments increase ? 

All the male wards are like the one described. 
The same disorder is observable in all — the same 
contamination is going on in all. As we pass from 
one room into another, the inmates are heard laugh- 
ing and shouting ; and it is not always possible for 
the visitor to escape them without insult Seeing 
so little wort going on — ^that first great element of 
reformation-— one is anxious to see what provision is 
made for the second — education. Here, at all events, 
the inspector imagines something worthy of a dis- 
tinguished body of philanthropic magistrates will be 
seen. The last report says : — " The prisonei-s are 
taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ; Bibles, and 
other books of a moral nature, ai*e supplied them.'* 
These terms are very precise, and one therefore 
expects to find a flourishing school — a thing much 
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needed to counteract the fearful amount of demoral- 
ization which association in idleness cannot fail to 
produce. But no ! here the " reporters'' are only 
romancing. The schoolroom is a dirty, miserable 
room, miserably small, and, at the time of our visit, 
was graced by the presence of three small boys 
learning to spell. The apartment would not hold 
the scholars, if the criminals were to desii'e instruc- 
tion ; but there appears to be a regulation against 
it In one of the day-rooms, disorderly enough in 
all conscience, some of the piisoners, on being asked 
if they spent no port of their time in i-eading, said 
they could not read. " But have you no desire to 
learn ?" — ** Yes,** replied a man of about thirty, who 
seemed to be a dustman or carter, " I should like it 
veiy much." — " Tlieu why don't you go to the 
scliool ?*' — ** We can't. Sir: they don't let us." — And 
then he added, with something of moroseness in his 
expression, ns he thought of wlmt he felt to be a 
wrong, *• This is your good government We that 
want a little learning most, and wish to get it, can't 
That's what our good government d<»C8 for us. If 
we were felons, we could go to sehool," (these per- 
sona were all in pristni, not for positive crimes, but 
for Ix^ing so poor as to \yc unable to procure ** sure- 
tics" to keep the i>eacc, Ac.) ** but as we aitj only poor 
and i^niorant, we can't. A very good govenuncnt !** 
It is difticult to answer such an argument ; but there 
are men who are called upon to ponder it. Let us 
all tike the subject to heart. 

Tliere was one man in solitarj* confinement : he 

U 
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was a poor simple countryman, committed for ten or 
fourteen d&jB for a petty trespass. His term -was up 
within a day. He was moped almost out of liis senses 
— which did not seem ever to have been quite up to 
the standaixL He had no books — could not read : they 
would give him no work : he had no resource but to 
mope about his room. He complained of this treat- 
ment> though without bitterness. He thought only 
of the moment when his sentence would expire. 

Before leaving the male side, one is shown into a 
small room, tlie walls of which are covered with 
manacles. "You do not mean to say that these 
ii-ons are ever used?" — "Not very often," said the 
warder ; "bread and water and the dark dungeon are 
generally enough to bring a man to; but sometimes 
they are put on." — " That is as a punishment for 
prison offences?" — "Just so." To the peraon conver- 
sant with the discipline of PentonviUe, Millbank, and 
(?oldbath-fields, it seems as if there could be no prison 
offences at Horsemonger-lane : the things which are 
offences in all well-conducted gaols not being so here 
— such as attempting to communicate with cacli 
other, ttc. The criminals have much their own way 
in all things. Merely to say that the discipline is 
defective, would be a perversion of terms. There is 
nothing that can, even by coiu-tesy, be called disci- 
pline in the prison. Every thing appcai-s to live on 
by virtue of its traditions, and the old abominations 
flourish with an ever-renewed juvenility. The before- 
mentioned " report" boasts, with an air of conscious 
triumph, " That it may be concluded that the dis- 
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cipline of the gaol has undergone improvement, trom 
the fact that pimishments for breach of prison dis- 
cipline are two less this year than last** Truly, the 
visiting magistrates can find cause for self-gratulation 
in very small things ! But does this balance of two 
— two out of 169 — really indicate improvement! Is 
it not quite as likely to be the result of relaxation Y 
We can no more accept the reporters* philosophy 
tliau wo con their fects. 

The cooking and wash-houses on the female side 
are disgraceful to the country. But the crowning 
abomination of the whole gaol, is the way in which 
tliese poor creatures are forced to sleep at night 
Tliere are fifty-eight female prisoners to twenty-eight 
cells. ^Vhat is the consequence ? This — that a cell 
which is barely largo enough for one, is forced to 
receive two, and in some cases three inmates ! This 
is, in point of fact, slow murder ; the blackliole of 
Calcutta on a small scale. Nor is this unnatural 
crowding tlie only consequence of the want of 
accommodiition. There is in each cell a plank, 
alx»ut fifteen inches wide, Hxbtcned in the wall, and 
on Uiis pliuik tlie blanket is bpreatl to lie on. It b 
obvious, however, tlmt tliree i)ei'8ons cannot possibly 
lie on a lK>ard fifteen inches broad ; they are tliere- 
f(*re compelled to spread their thin bedding on the 
flcK»r, and hlecp ujwn the luuxl c<»ld stones ! Why, in 
the uixnie of mercy, is not this circumstance noticed 
in the rei»ort I The form of the rtiH>rt contains a 
column for "general oliscrvations." In this column 
the governor of the prison hiis written tiie emphatic 
word " none." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Almost on the summit of Brixton-liill, in one of 
the most open and sahibrious spots in the southern 
suburbs of London, stands one of the metropolitan 
Houses of Correction for the county of Surrey ; the 
other, Hoi-semonger-lane, we liave ah'cady visited 
and described. Though, for London, not a large 
pnson, it is in some i-espects rather a notable one. 
It is the only gaol in the capital into which the inno- 
vatmg and reforming spirit abroad during the last 
ten or twelve yeai^s, has failed to penetrate : it is 
entirely a tread-wheel prison ; it enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being vei-y disorderly ; it is unhealthy in 
spite of its admirable situation ; and it is almost 
inaccessible to public inspection and control. For 
some time we knocked at its gates vainly : no 
admission could be got. The ordera were strict ; 
and for our consolation we were informed that many 
noble lords — his grace the Duke of Wellington was 
particularly named amongst othei*s — and membei's 
of the House of Commons had been turned back and 
refused admittance. 
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In the external appearance of the Brixton House 
of Correction, you notice its first serious fault : the 
boundary wall is much too low. More than one 
person has been known to leap from the t4>p without 
being at all hurt ; it is, in fact, so low as to offer a 
pressing temptation to escape, and attempts are, 
therefore, not unfrequent ; sometimes, as in a recent 
case, with most disastrous consequences. A man 
hod got on the wall, with the design of regaining 
his freedom : he was obsen'ed, and chased by the 
officers and governor. A quantity of bricks (loose) 
are placed on the wall, to increase its heiglit ; and 
these furnished the man with defensive weapons, by 
which he was enabled to keep his pursuers at bay. 
Seeing no other means of capturing him, one of the 
officers (not the governor, as was stated in the 
newspapers at the time) fired at and seriously 
wounded him. It was thought at first, and so re- 
ported, that the wretched man was killed ; but, 
fortunately, it proved otherwise. He is now in the 
infirmary, and is likely in time to recover. 

But the moral of his case remains the same. In 
a gaol like Uiis of Brixton — bo very inseciu-e, offer- 
ing so many facilities for esca\>e — we think it is too 
ample and grave a discretion, to allow a prison 
officer to shoot at a man merely liecause he is trying 
to escape. The desire of personal freedom is so 
natural to the heart of man, that we con honlly look 
upon an attempt to escape, when no violence is 
used, as a serious crime. Howard took this view of 
UkO matter, and he relates with much approval an 
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anecdote in point From the great prison at Berne, 
in Switzerland, a number of prisoners had escaped, 
about the time of one of his visits, through the fault 
of the gaoler: some of them were retaken and 
brought to trial for breaking prison. The judges, 
however, not merely acquitted them of the charge 
of having been guilty of a crime, but declared that 
the men had only acted in obedience to the dictates 
of the best and most noble instinct of mankind, and 
for this they could not be punished. But, as the 
majesty of the law had been outraged, it was con- 
sidered necessary to vindicate it ; and the " conse- 
quences " fell upon the negligent gaoler. The Phi- 
lanthropist makes this anecdote the occasion for 
a brief comparison between the spmt of English, 
Swiss, and Kussian laws. The recent case at Brixton 
is exactly one of those serious incidents, which \ised 
to call down his just and virtuous indignation. The 
man at Brixton had only a fortnight to remain in 
gaol ; the temptation must, therefore, have been most 
overwhelming, which could have induced him to risk 
so much, in order, if successful, to gain so little. 
More than half the blame should, in common justice, 
fall upon those who throw such temptations in the 
way of the criminal. None but a stoic, a Regulus, 
or a Thomas More, could be expected to refrain 
from availing himself of the chance of regaining 
personal liberty. It is idle to hope that the order 
from which the law-breakers come, can ever be got 
so to recognise the moral necessity for their punish- 
ment, as to submit to it of their own free will ; and 
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while we have such gaols as the present Brixton 
House of Correction, the guilt of prison-breaking 
will continue to lie at the doors of the magistracy. 

The Brixton House of Ck^rrection, like nearly all 
the gaols erected about forty to sixty years ago, is 
built in the form of a rude crescent ; the govemor^s 
house being in the common centre, and his drawing- 
room windows commanding a view of all the yards. 
As we have said, it is, par excellence, a hard labour 
prison. It is all tread -wheel, except for the females, 
who are no longer allowed to be placed at this 
brutal exercise ; they are now employed in picking 
oakum, and sewing. 

The prison is built and calculated for 1 85 piisoners, 
and no more; tliat is, there are 149 separate cells, 
and 12 double cells, — ^in each of which, however, three 
bed racks are fitted up, making altogether bed racks 
for 185. Any person who knows aught of the 
working of a gaol system, will at once understand 
why the Brixton House of Correction is disoixierly, 
why it is dirty, and why it is unhealthy, when we say 
that instead of 1 85 prisoners — its full complement- 
there are within its walls not less than 431. The 
daily average for 1848 was not less than 382 ; more 
than double the number for which there is any 
accommodation. 

As we have more than once oliserved in these 
{)a[icns the law does not permit two persons t«) sleep 
in one cell ; the eouse^iuenoe is, the governor^ a most 
excellent and humane officer, and himself a not 
undistinguisticd odvocate of prison reform — finds it 
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necessary to place three in a narrow, dark, and 
miserable cell, of about 8x7}, by 6 -feet ; a ceU 
almost nnveutilated, and therefore not large enough 
for a single individual. Only think how these 
wi*etches pass the night. Tlie iron rack, of about 24 
inches width, fills nearly half the cell : it is obvious, 
however, that three persons cannot sleep in it Still, 
one can, and there is the cold, damp floor for 
the other two. But this simple aiTangement does 
not suit the authorities. The three criminals are 
only allowed bedding for two — consequently, it is 
impossible for either of the tliree to occupy the rack, 
and they have to " pig " on the ground, where there 
is only room for them to lie, wlien so arranged, as 
straight as sticks in a bundle. One cannot think of 
three men — perhaps strangei*s to each other — ^being 
compelled to herd together in this manner without 
feelings of hoiTor and disgust Is not this the very 
worst form of " several in a bed 1" Is there anything 
in the lowest lodging-houses of St. Giles, Lambeth, or 
Westminster, more revolting? All night — and, in 
winter, the night in tliis prison is 15 hours long — 
the men are left alone. They are in the dark ; there 
is no gns in the gaol : and though a watchman walks 
the con-idol's all night, he is unable to detect any signs 
of disturbance less than an absolute fight or a riot. 
In such a cose only can he pretend to nteifere. The 
supposed silence is a mere mockery. ' Practically, 
there is no separation — no silence — no system at all. 
Disgusting labom' all day — still more disgusting 
companionship all night ; such is the chief charao- 
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teristic — the normal condition— of the Brixton Houae 
of Correction. 

Out of four hundred and tliirtj-one prisoners, there 
must be some of but Tcnial guilt ; thei'e must be 
many who are not lost to all sense of shame — ^to all 
hope of amendment. What must be the effect upon 
these t We were anxious to make some inquiries on 
this subject; but the magistrates — who liked not 
our strictures on Horsemonger-lane — peremptorily 
refused to allow any of the prisoners to be spoken ta 
Our gaol experience, however, enables us to judge 
])rctty accurately by appearances. To use the strong 
language of ^fr. Barber, a man placed in such cJr- 
cinnstinccs is not merely in a bad position, but he 
is compelled, day after day, and month afler month| 
*'to breathe the ver}' atmosphere of hell." 

In the last report — pixjsentod by the visiting 
justices themselves to the Secretary of State — it is 
remarked that some serious disturlxonces Imd taken 
place amongfct the women *' during the year.** In 
anotlier port of the report ''a serious outbreak in 
cha|)cl among certain women** is noticed. And 
further on we have it obeerve<l "tlmt another 
outbrciik hod occurred in the chapel among the 
women.** We are assured that tlie general conduct 
of the females, when at woreliip, is most disgi-ocef^ : 
tlie c<»ughing, a-liemming, groaning, andoUier noiso- 
makiiig is so great, tlmt public won&hip is oflen 
brought to an end. Tlie faulty arrangement of the 
cKa|iel prevents the offenders from lieing detected. Is 
their con<iuct any better in the cells ? We fear not. 
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and that it is only more observed in chapel, not more 
manifest. And can any reasonable being marvel 
at this evidence of recklessness and depravity when 
he is told that in the cell — that should be something 
in lieu of and like a home to the cnminal — ^the 
females are more monstrously crushed together than 
the males) In 35 cells there are not less than 128 
women ! Where is there room here for any species 
of salutary influence ] 

The unhealthiness of the prison may be accoimted 
for in the same way. Out of 4,043 persons committed 
in the coui'se of the year, not less than 1,085 infirmary 
cases are reported : 249 of these were fevers, caused, 
in tlie surgeon's opinion, by the over-crowded state 
of the prison. Eight were fatal ; the turnkey also 
caught the fever, and died, leaving a large family 
unprovided for. The average daily sickness of the 
year was no less than 30 ; and the proportion to tlie 
whole number of prisoners 1 in 12. It is curious to 
compare the sickness and moi*tality of this small 
prison witli its daily average of 370, with Coldbath- 
fields with its daily average of 1,100 ; the one in a 
healthy suburb, the other in the very heart of 
Clerkenwell. Brixton reports 8 deaths, Coldbath-fields 
7 ; the first has 1,085 cases of sickness, the latter 809. 
To be equal to its tninspontive rival, Coldbath-fields 
should have to report 24 dcatlis instead of only 7, 
and 3,496 cases of sickness instead of 809. These 
results are very remarkable ; for the class of criminals 
is the same at both places, and the sentences ai'e of 
about the same length. If there be an advantage, it 
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is in &YOur of Brixton ; some of its inmates being 
robust agricultural labourers ; whereas the Clerk- 
enwell prison is almost entirely supplied with the 
sickly inhabitants of the great city. 

These remarks do not lead up to the inference that 
the faults of this gaol — and they are very grieyous 
ones — admit of no remedies. The magistrates of 
Surrey contemplate its demolition, and the erection 
of an entirely new prison on the separate system. 
They speak of a gaol with 700 cells ; and it is said 
they have already borrowed 1 10,000/. for the purpose. 
If this intention be carried out, the expenses will 
probably amount to 30,000/. moi*e : — about 200/. per 
cell being the general cost of a prison on the sei^arate 
syntcm. But wo see no reason for such mngnificeut 
outlays. There is plenty of available land on two 
sides of the present buildings, and these latter might 
be easily improved and cnlai^ged. For less than half 
the sum named, if we are not misinformed, accom- 
modation might he made for 700 prisoners, on the 
labour or self-mqiporting principle, by taking in the 
erections now standing, and enlarging at the liack. 

Tliis is a point for the ratepayers, as well as the 
visiting justices, to consider. If they arc content to 
expend 140,000/., when 50,000/. or 60,000/. would 
be amply sufficient, they have a i>crfect right to do so. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

jdlnnrljtiitBr Mm (SnnL 

The principal gaols in Lancashire are the four 
great county prisons, viz., Kirkdale, Lancaster Castle, 
the New Bailey, and Preston House of Correction, 
and the borough gaols of Manchester and Liverpool. 
To each of these we shall successively invite tlie 
attention of the reader. 

As a prcliminaiy, it is well to notice and rectify a 
common eiTor. Manufacturing districts generally — 
and Lancashire more than othera — are commonly 
believed to furnish the grcat mass of our criminals. 
This mistake is so notorious that it is contimmlly 
re-appearing in the press and in parliament without 
contradiction or correction. A recent winter has 
even gone to the length of asserting it as a law, 
that crime increases in exact accordance with tlie 
density of town populations. To pei'sons unac- 
quainted with statistics, with official returns and 
blue-book literature, this assumption seems not 
unnatural. Where can the race of criminals be 
reared, but in the gi*eat cities? Are not the fields and 
hamlets, where trade comes not, and only flowers 
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and frngronce flourish, too Arcadian for crime f Oh, 
of course ! evcxy school-boy sees that If any man 
doubts, let him forthwith read the poets and be con- 
vinced. Do not wo all know how pure and innocent 
is the coimtry life t Theocritus and Vii^ have not 
lived in vain — no ; nor has Young England written 
to no purpose. How are fierce and brutal passions, 
ignorance, idleness, and dissipation compatible with 
maypoles and village greens f It is true there ore 
a few poachers, who occasionally invade the peace 
and purity of the sylvan scenes. Everybody will 
admit that Ay, but tlien they ore the exceptions, 
which prove the rule. No one's education has been 
so imperfect as not to acknowledge this. 

State papers tell a different tale. It is sad to 
tliink how these practical masses of figures in blue- 
books spoil our romances. But it cannot be helped. 
Murder will out — and so nill truth. Well, the fact 
is, then, tliat this wild, excited, wealthy, whirling 
Lincaiihire, is one of tlie most virtuous — all things 
considered, perhaps the most virtuous— of the coun- 
ties of England. Taking for exam])le the elapfsed years 
of this decade, (1840 to 1847.) Chester, CJloucoster, 
Worcester, Warwick, Somerset, — these are the ooun* 
ties which carry off the palm of vice. Middlesex, of 
course, from its l)eiiig the head-qiuulers of wealth, 
luxury, and fashion, is high on the black list Lan- 
ca&liire, North Lancashire es|)ccially, is low down in 
it there Iwing only six amnties with a lower pro- 
|jortic»n of convicted offenders; vit, Cornwall, Durham, 
Derby, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
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moreland. The following is an excerpt from the 
returns for 1847 : — Middlesex had 1 conviction in 
every 334 inhabitants ; Worcester, 1 in 340 ; 
Gloucester, 1 in 421 ; Warwick, 1 in 449 ; Surrey, 
1 in 496 j Chester, 1 in 504 ; Bucks, 1 in 509 ; 
Berks, 1 in 512 ; Southampton, 1 in 518 ; Wilts, 1 
in 538; Hereford, 1 in 544; Rutland, 1 in 551 ; 
Oxford, 1 in 560 ; Stafford, 1 in 567 ; Norfolk, 1 in 
568 ; Hertford, 1 in 571 ; Monmouth, 1 in 581 ; 
Devon, 1 in 587 ; Somerset, 1 in 589 ; Essex, 1 in 
602 ; Dorset, 1 in 603 ; Sussex, 1 in 609 ; Suffolk, 
1 in 647 ; Bedford, 1 in 653 ; Kent, 1 in 668 ; 
Leicester, 1 in 681 ; Huntingdon, 1 in 696 ; Cam- 
bridge, 1 in 697. Then comes Lancaster — twenty- 
ninth in the list of forty English counties — with 1 
in 744 ; a number which contmsts singularly with 
the retiuTis from some of the more Ai'cadian and 
agricultural counties. Yet this return includes the 
population of Manchester, Liverpool, Wigan, Bolton, 
Oldham, Preston, and other busy and wealthy towns. 
Yorkshire, with its great chister of industiious cities, 
is still lower in the list — its convictions being only 
1 in 972. Mr. Cla}^ of Preston, who takes a proper 
pride in the virtues of his county, has laboured to 
show that Lancaster is about the most orderly and 
most obedient to the law in England. His facts and 
his arguments are unanswerable. When wo allow 
for the vast increase of commitments occasioned by 
the influx of Irish paupers into Liverpool and Man- 
chester ; when we observe the crowds of Celtic faces 
in the ranks and rows of the New Bailey, Kirkdale, 
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and Preston House of Correction ; and then consider 
how low, with all these alien additions to swell the 
return, the criminal calender actually is, we cannot 
but wonder and admire. More than half the popula- 
tion of the Borough gaol in Liverpool is Irish, and 
the same proportion will hold good of nearly all the 
prisons in Lancaster at this moment Other facti^ 
so fhr as North Lancashire is concerned, point to the 
same conclusions. In this division of the county, 
with a population of 500,000 souls, no execution for 
capital crime has taken place for more than twelve 
years. Such a circumstance, wo believe, appertains 
to no other county of like extent in England. This 
IS a striking fact But to return to our more im- 
mediate topic. 

T)ie DCw Manchester gaol for tlio borough is situate 
outside the town, alK)ut two miles from tlie Excliange, 
on a flat ]>icce of ground on the Gorton-road, and 
conveniently near to the Longsight railway station. 
T)io area enclosed within the boundary wall is about 
ten acres in extent The wall is lofty, and built of 
summit stone. At three of tlie princi)>al angles are 
octigonal towers, to l>o used as residences by the 
officials, which give a certain picturesque effect to Uio 
mass of building. Tlio main entrance is a massive 
gateway, flanked witli liandsjmo wings in a bold stylo 
of Italian architecture, varied by massive columns 
and square blocks of stone, finished in rustic. These 
wiu^ will fi»rm the residences of the governor and 
cliaploin. Tlio whole building forms a striking ad- 
dition to the architectural l)eautics of tlie city. 
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The model of Pentonville is pretty closely adhered 
to in the construction, Colonel Jebb having had 
tlie approval of all the designs. It will consist, 
when completed, of fonr wings of three stories, be- 
sides the basement, which last is also to be used 
for cells, as in Wakefield. The wing to the left is 
screened oiF from the others by a wall, as a female 
ward. This, of course, divides the prison into two 
parts, and interferes with the unity of inspection. 
As a mere matter of design, the Wakefield plan of a 
detached and isolated building for females is much 
better. Women ai'e foimd a great deal easier to 
manage when removed to a distance from the men. 
The spirit of reckless stubbornness and bravado dies 
within them when they know tliat they are out of 
sight, heai'ing, and notice of their fellows of the other 
sex. 

The prison, which will cost about 100,000^., will 
coutain five hundred cells — a number larger than 
the present wants of the corporation, or the pnsoners 
likely for a long time to be placed in dumnce. But 
the city is increasing, and tlie municipality looks to 
tlie future as well as to the present This betiTiys 
little faitli in the improving character of the neigh- 
bourhood. However, if they can afford it, the outlay 
is not an impnident one. The cells are the same 
size as tliose of Pentonville, but ratlier darker on the 
whole. They are not intended to be supplied with 
warm water at tlie discretion of the prisoner — that 
sliecr absurdity at the model prison. The sepai-ate 
system is to be enforced ; but in which of its forms. 
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and under which of its modificationsy we know not 
as yet. We may notice here that this model system 
differs materially in almost every prison in which it 
is tried. Every governor and chaplain has his pet 
modification : and the system is rendered perfect in 
a score of conU*adictory ways. The old monk who 
thought the iGneid would be the divinest poem in 
the world — when put into rhypio, thought of Virgil 
much OS the administrators of the separate sj'stem 
think of the work of l^lajor Jebb. There is no 
imity of action among the disciples of sejkaration. 
At Pcntonville they insist upou separation at all 
times ; in Millbank they associate for instruction ; 
at Pre&ton they associate in worship and for exercise ; 
nt Reading both these pnictices are strongly con- 
demned. At Kirkdole, labour is inflicted as a 
disciplpe ; at Reading, labour is denied the piiaoner 
— in the sense of an additional punibhment — at least 
for a time, and in cases of short terms of imprison- 
nieut is withheld altogctlier ; that he may have more 
leiiiure to brood over his past offences, and commit 
the New Testament to memory. In Pcntonville 
and in Heading no prisoner is employed in any office 
or 8er^'ice connected with the institution ; tiiis is a 
regulation strictly enjoiue<l by tlie s^'stem. But it 
is not attended to elsewhere. In Wakefield and 
IVesiton, prisoners are employed in the kitchens, 
bakihoiiJbes, drc ; to Uie horror of Mxyor Jebb and 
Mr. Field— but with tlie best results according to 
the accounts of Memrs. Sheppard, Martin, and Clay. 
Even at Pcntonville, as we h:ive seen, prUoncrs are 

X 
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tented together before being sent on board the exile 
ships. Every one^ in fact; stands in fear and horror 
of absolute solitude — ^a condition altogether anti- 
social and unnatural — and seeks to compromise 
the matter by according some finite dose of in- 
dulgenca Mr. Joseph Adshead — who accompanied 
us in our inspection, and to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for an examination of his unrivalled collec- 
tion of prison plans and charts — suggests that in the 
new gaol a regulation be introduced, in virtue of 
which all the doora of the cells situate on the right- 
hand side of the galleries be thrown open half the 
day, those on the left, the other half. The sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration, on its own account 
OS well as for that of its suggester. Few men have 
made penal science so complete a study as Mr. 
Adshead ; and his municipal standing in Manchester 
will probably give him influence enough to enable 
him to caiTy out his idea. It would certainly do 
a good deal to break the monotony of the prison life. 
We assume, as a matter of course, that work will 
hold its proper place among the disciplinary means 
employed in the Manchester borough prison. "Wo 
are strongly disposed to support the truth of the 
popular lines, — 

" The devil finds some mischief, still, 
Tor idle hands [or miuds] to do." 

But, at first, there will be no work-rooms. These 
will probably come afterwards. In the ground within 
the boundaiy wall there is space for additional 
buildings, should they be required or thought desi- 
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rable ; but on this point, the experience of the 
corporation vf'\]l be the best guide. No man is in a 
position to dogmatize on penal matters. We are far 
from that point yet All our efforts now are but 
experimental. For final inductions we must haTO 
more data than are yet collected. 

A controversy has arisen in respect to this new 
Borough GaoL The inspector of prisons wishes to 
have the new and old gaols consolidated, and the 
New Bailey dispensed with. The visiting justices 
oppose this project, which has nevertheless many 
poweHul reasons in its favour. Especially it would 
be much cheaper, and there would he unity of 
management and discipline. The New Bailey is to 
be taken down and rebuilt A saving of one-third 
in first cost, and more Uian a Uiird of subsequent 
expense of direction, would result from tlio anuJ* 
gamntiou. But no : the comity magistracy will 
not listen to any such pro{)06als. It is said that 
otlier than public motives have produced Uiis decision. 
The county magistracy are distinct from the borough 
nuigistracy ; and, it is said, " don*t know" tlicm and 
won't act with tliem, — much as the '' wholesales** 
ignore and refuse to acknowledge the ** retails.** Tliis is 
so paltr}' an explanation that we dismiss it with the 
contempt which it deser^'es. But what is the causel 
Tlie tax-payers of Louicasliiro have a right to know 
why this lxu*ge saving cannot be made to them. The 
reasons put forth in tlie official correspondence are 
very insufiicicut and unsatisfactory. 



CHAPTER XVIir. 

Mm 36niln[* 

The New Bailey prison stands on a commanding 
Kite, not far fi'om the old centre of Manchester and 
Salford. At the base of the steep bank roll the 
waters of the Invell — a stream much blacker than 
the Styx, albeit less famed in song. Near the 
piison gates, a broad bridge spans the river and forms 
one of the great links of commmiication between the 
city and the borough. It is the Blackfriai's-bridge of 
the manufacturing capital. In a touching passage in 
his " Life of a Radical," Samuel Bamford calls it " the 
Bndge of Tears," His friends and compatriots — 
reformers in the days when reform was treason — 
found and made it such. They were carried over it, 
surrounded by ai'med bands, to an imrighteous 
judgment — for the Court-house forms a part of 
the gloomy pile — and after a trial which was a 
mockery, were again marched over it to endure their 
hard sentences in prisons, far apart, and far away 
from home. Byro7i has not painted the Rialto — " the 
Bridge of Sighs " — with its " palace and a prison on 
each hand," in nobler and more affecting lines than 
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the sturdy stocking-weaver of Middleton has described 
this more prosaic scene and the incidents of that 
memorable time. 

The New Bailey is one of the Howard-prisons. 
It was built during the public excitement caused by 
the labours of the great Philanthropist, on the plans 
of Mr. Blackburn, a well-known architect of last cen- 
tury. The foundation-stone bears the following 
inscription : — " that therb mat remain to posteritt 

A MONUMENT OF THE AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE OF 
THIS COUNTRT TO THAT MOST EXCELLENT PERSON, WHO 
HATH 80 FULLY PROVED THE WISDOM AND HUMANITY 
OF THE SEPARATE AND 80UTART CONFINEMENT OF 
OFFENDERS, THIS PRISON IS INSCRIBED WITH THE NAME 
OF JOHN HOWARD." 

Some slight alterations and many additions have 
been introduced into the New Bailey during the last 
eighty years, but substantially it remains in the 
same condition as in Howard*s time. To describe 
the general plan in words would not Ix) easy ; for it 
is marvellously complicated. Horn-ever, if any one 
can imagine Giltspur-street and Horsemonger-lane 
gnols happily jumbled togcUicr, so as to confound 
still more tlieir present confusion, the result will give 
him some notion of the arrangements of the Salford 
]irison. In a word, we may say, it is thoroughly bad; 
and wc entirely conciu* in the opinion of tlie Iiui|>cctor 
of l^risons for the nortlicm district, that nothing less 
than a complete re-erection will suffice to bring it up 
to the present standard of prison architecture. Even 
a cursory insjiection makes tliis apiMirent 
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The total number of prisoners at the time of our 
inspection was 700, — of whom 151 were females ; a 
heavy proportion against the "better sex." The 
largest number in the gaol during 1848, was 748 ; 
the lowest, 538. The daily average of the year was 
651. We have already remarked upon the compa- 
rative exemption from crime of Lancashire as com- 
pared with some other counties. Mr. Bagshawe, the 
chaplain of the New Bailey, insists on a i-ecognition of 
this fact, no less earnestly than Mr. Clay. It is 
notorious that 1848 was a bad year in respect to 
crime. For the whole country the excess of con- 
victions over previous years was veiy large. The 
gaols were more crowded than they had previously 
been from 1842 — in some respects a similar and 
equally exceptional year. Distress, stagnation of 
trade, and political excitement, are causes quite 
sufficient to explain these facts. We must bear them 
in mind when weighing 1848 against previous years. 
Tlie daily average for 1848 was 651 prisoners ; for 
seven years last past it was 644 ; for eighteen years, 
627. That is, the New Bailey prison in 1848 has 
only a daily average of 24 more than for the previous 
eighteen years, notwithstanding all the unfavourable 
circumstances of the time, and an increase in the 
population of Manchester and Salford of neai'ly 50 
per cent. This is certainly a very strong fact And 
in further explanation, it is remarked that two other 
independent causes now operate to swell the returns : 
the commitment of juveniles and small debtors 
under new acts, and the influx of pauper Irish — 
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a class hitherto unknown in the prison population, who 
refuse to give information which might enable the 
overseers of the parish to return them to their own 
homesy in order that they may be sent to prison, 
where they know that they are sure to find shelter, 
food, warmth, and clothes. And this evil may not 
unreasonably be expected to augment The increase 
of 1848 took place wholly in tlie summary com- 
mitments. 

Faults of structure are not, however, the only — 
not the most prominent faults of the New Bailey. Its 
directors cannot lay that flattering unction to theilr 
souls. The blame is more justly fixed upon the 
present tlian the post The macliinery is defective, 
as has been pointed out, but the system is worse. 
The discipline is lout$e, irregulxu*, and unsatisfactory. 
Tlie system nominally adopted is the silent system, but 
it is only partially enforced. In truth, the building 
is ill-adapted to any proper discipline. In8|)oction — 
that is, inspection complete and constant, such as 
nlone is wortliy of the name — is next to impossible 
without a very considerable addition to the expenses 
of miuiagcment — a C4)iummmation devoutly to be 
deprecated. Tlic pnBscnt staff of the prison consists 
of 42 superior and suborditmte officers ; but they 
compLiin of incfliciency on account of tlieir too 
liniitetl numbers. I)(»uble the amount c»f inH|)oction 
would not be too much. Tlie consequence of the 
neglect is, a com]KU*;4tivc state of insulntrdination 
exfsts amount the inmates, and prison offences are 
mar\'elloiuly numerous, llie Uist ** Gaol Uetums ** 
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give tlie following facts in reference to this matter, 
which are not a little significant : — Total number of 
persons in the prison during tlie year, 4,941. Of 
this number the re-commitments will most likely 
have amounted to about half— we have not the 
exact accoimt at hand. But take 3,000 as the total 
number of different prisonei's, and compare them 
with the prison punishments. During the year, 
there were 7 persons publicly whipped ; 2,143 were 
placed in dark cells, and allowed only bread and 
water for sustenance ; 6,257 were punished in other 
ways and in minor degrees. That is, 8,407 distinct 
offences, of sufficient gravity to require legal inflictions, 
were perpetrated by — wo believe — less than 3,000 
persons. This proportion is monstrously high. But, 
considering the organization of the gaol, it is not 
wonderful. The wonder would be great if it were 
otherwise. It would not be easy to find a prison of 
equal importance, excepting the Borough Gaol in 
Liverpool, out of the City of London, so ill suited 
for any efficacious system of prison treatment as the 
New Bailey, in Salford. 

And the discipline is no better. Almost every 
imaginable fault flourishes hero. Of course, there is 
a tread- wheel : that is tho invai'iablo mark of a bad 
prison. The prisoners work in clogs and paili- 
coloiured dresses. There is no classification. At 
work, at school, at meals, at exercise, at chapel — 
before trial and after sentence alike — vagrants, 
felons, coiners, burglars, desei-tei-s — men, youths, 
mere children — the innocent, the first ofifender, the 
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hardened criminal — all ore cast together to contami- 
nate and corrupt each other. In a prison like this, 
one can well understand the force of the old aphorism 
— " Once in gaol, alwaj-s in gaol.** On the tread- 
wheel jou see them, old men and joung children- 
told not to converse, but left alone to themseliresy 
with no officer within hearing 1 Of course, they 
obey tlie injunction : every one roust feel that In 
ti'uth, the thing is too absurd. There is no doubt 
of it — they converse with impunity. Tliere are 
several yanls of tread-wheel workers. Knowing that 
such a degrading species of labour was in existence 
in the New Bailey, the visitor might not unreason- 
ably expect to find juvenile offenders in a yard by 
themselves, the felons in another, and so on. Even 
an imperfect classification is generally tliought to bo 
l^etter than none ; but the organizers of the system 
in the Manchester New Bailey were inspired by no 
such common-place idea, — they adopted a method 
of arranging them flu* more curious and originaL 
*' Wliat ! ** it is prolmble they asked themselves— 
" \V\mi ! does not every one know tliat adult offend- 
ers will contaminate each other, if put into free 
association I We cannot prevent the wheel-workers 
from tidking ; our building is too bad, and our foroe 
too small, for that ; we i^-ill therefore separate them 
on the wheel itself** And so they did ; with what 
result tlio learned in such matters will judge for 
themselves. But howl Tliis way — and genius is 
neen in the novelty and daring of the idea, — they 
placed a boy between every couple of men, as honest 
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Pat passed his light guinea between two penny pieces. 
And so, ranged man and boy, man and boy, they 
work and talk from morning to night How fur the 
aiTangement tends to check the criminal conversa- 
tion of the adults^-how far it opemtes to piurify and 
restore the healthy tone of mind to the children — 
we should not like to assert A man must have 
great faith before he can believe it does either. 

Other soi-ts of labour besides that of the wheel 
maybe found in the New Bailey ; but nothing that is 
useful is tauglU. Tlie staple work of the establishment 
is the wheel, and the amusement wool-picking : in 
the rooms in which the latter is indulged silence is 
maintained, excej^t amongst the untried. These ai'e 
suffered to converae in a low tone ; that is, a riot is 
not tolerated ; but so far as moral contamination 
goes, why, that is not prevented. No one has charge 
of public morals. Several of those persons, young 
and old, are not yet proved to bo guilty, for they 
have not been tried. Some few of them are perhaj^s 
innocent of the crimes with which they are charged, 
and the law presumes all of them to be so : they ai*e 
therefore not to be punished with deprivation of 
speech. They are to be very tenderly used, of 
com'se : mercy, nay, justice demands that Some of 
them, it is true, are well known to the gaoler ; they 
have been in his keeping for years at interv'als, and 
they are now accused of serious crimes. Others ai'e 
now in custody for the first time : — so the rulers of 
the prison think they have done their duty when 
they have brought them all together, made them mu- 
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tually acquainted, and told them not to convene in 
a loud voice, nor to get up a row. Umphl tlie 
wisdom and policy of this arrangement needs no 
alien trumpeting. A bare statement of the fact will 
be recommendation sufficient Truly, an admirable 
gaol ! 

It has the great merit, too, of being consistent 
throughout. The school is equally well organised 
with the work, and is equally well adapted to pro- 
duce the smallest results with the largest expenditure 
of means. As the chaplain in his last Report says, 
" No time is wasted upon the adults.** If a boy be 
guilty of being sixteen years of nge, he is forthwith 
turned out of school. The day before he arrives at 
tliat age, he may be a great dunce, a perfect igno- 
rant, a very proper subject for some moral and 
mental teaching : but come " sweet sixteen,** and 
there is no more instruction. He may he a perfect 
heathen, but tlien he is an adult : adults do not want 
to retid ; or if they do entertain any such revolution- 
ary desire, it is not to be gnitificil. Only boys have 
a rif/ht to be instnictod. But even these are denied 
the dangerous art of writing. " A little learning,** 
d:c. ; so, iustexul of writing and figures, the boys are 
taught geography,—" with most excellent effect,** says 
Mr. I^^shawe, who entirely approves of the system. 
' It is K*tter to afford solid instruction to a few than 
dilute it over many,** or words to this effect, is his 
last observation on the subject Gec»graphy can 
hardly be complained of; it can do no harm. 
Writing may lead to for^ries ; aritlmietic to i»ecu- 
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lation ; but no man can be woi*se for knowing the 
names of the five continents, and the difference be- 
tween an isthmus and an island. This is a logic 
which cannot be misintei'preted in Manchester. Tlie 
school has another original feature, which deserves 
mention : vagrants, misdemeanants, felons, — all 
are placed togetlier on the same forms, to become 
acquainted with each other's names, histories, and 
connexions. A few weeks later they will be all in 
tlie sti'eets together, no doubt bearing testimony to 
the usehil and judicious discipline of the prison 
school. 

The New Bailey is for the most part cellular. All 
tliat pai*t of it which was built at the time of Howard, 
however defective otherwise, was provided with sepa- 
rate sleeping rooms. But such cells ! There are 
scarcely worse in England. They ai'e small, un- 
glazed, and intolerably cold. They are improvided 
with any means of communicating \n\h the wardei*s 
in case of sickness ; but, in accordance with the 
happy genius of the entire cstiiblishment, some com- 
pensation is made for this deprivation in the fact, 
that the cells are so formed as to afford the prisonei-s 
every facihty for communicating with each other. 
Having no glass window in his cell, the prisoner of 
course closes his shutter as soon as he is locked up ; 
he is then in perfect darkness. There is no gas in 
the cell. Even if able and willing to improve his 
mind by a little reading, the poor wi*etch is debarred 
the profit and enjoyment of so doing by the ex- 
clusion of light. There ai*e 519 of these cells ; but 
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as the prison contains 700 prisoners, many hare to 
sleep three in a cell ; two being prevented hy law. 
Three in a cell will, of course, keep it warm, — rather 
too worm, even in winter ; for Uicse misemhles are 
locked up in a cell, certainly not too large for one^ 
for fourteen or sixteen hours out of the twenty-four ! 
This is horrible. Let any son or daughter of ermine 
and eider-down try for a moment to realize such a 
situation. Throe strangers, men or women, in a 
dark room, only six or seven feet square, breathing 
the poisoned atmosphere, in compelled idleness, for 
sixteen hoxm together ; the wants and offices of 
nature satisfied and performed in the same room. 
Tlie bare idea fills the mind witli disgust and indig* 
nation. Wliat must tlie reality bo to tliose who 
suffer it I The odour from Uie cell in the morning 
is sickening, for there are no water-closets here. Yet 
these ore only the material rcsulta What is the 
moral effect 1 One may well tremble to think of it. 
On the whole, the inspection of this great prison is 
most painful. Mr. Hill, the government ins{)ector 
for the dibtrict, 8)>eaks of it in terms of well -merited 
disapproval. So does Mr Adsliead. It needs look- 
ing into. The visiting justices, however, in their 
annual Ileport U^ tlie Secretary of State, express them- 
selves in general but apjiroving terms of its condition. 
We fevl assured that in this case the law is complied 
witli in a merely formal manner, and that the asKot 
f>i]^iifios nothing. Their commendation is otherwise 
inexplicalile. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

XdxkMt. 

KiRKDALE is the Newgate of South Lancashire. 
It is the great gaol of this division of the county, 
and is connected with the criminal courts in Liver- 
pool, in the suburbs of which town it is located, on 
a high and healthy spot of ground, about two miles 
from the Exchange. Persons charged with the more 
serious crimes ai-e sent hither. Here the capital 
offender suffers the last penalty of the law : here 
convicted felons, burglars, coinei*s, and other inve- 
terate criminals, sentenced to periods of transporta- 
tion, ai'e lodged preparatory to being sent off" to 
Millbank, the Hulks, Bermuda, or Van Diemen's 
Land. It is, indeed, a provincial Newgate. Its 
walls usually environ the cream of the criminal 
population out of a million and a half of people- 
four to five himdred of the Slite of nearly ten thou- 
sand violator of the law. Such a congregation 
must present many points of interest to the ob- 
server. 

Kirkdale at present consists of two distinct por- 
tions or prisons — the old and the new — from which, 
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again, the building for juvenile offenders is com- 
pletely separate, as is also the wing appropriated to 
the confinement of females. Consequently, it is, in 
reality, four prisons in one — for the whole is encir- 
cled and enclosed by a common boimdary wall — 
which were thus tenanted at the time of our visit 
The new part, built on the model of PentouviUe, 
and intended for complete separation of prisoners by 
day and night, contains 120 cells, all of which were 
full. The old buildings were occupied by 273 per- 
sons, chiefly felons and misdemeanants ; the remain- 
ing few being debtors sent hither for contempt of 
court The juvenile wai*d, with 42 cells, contained 
only 13 \)oyB, The female wing was occupied by 
59 offenders, of various grades ; none, however, for 
very serious crimes. The total population, there- 
fore, of Kirkdale was 40G males, 59 females ; total, 
4G5. This number is very much higher than the 
average for some time past For 1846, for example, 
the aveni-c w;i8 391 ; fur 1847, it was 306. The 
incnuuie is nither formidable. But the same causes 
are as8iguc<l here us in Mnnchesier, in explanation 
of the fact : — The intcuidty of the distress, and the 
vast immigration of Irish paupers, who commit |)etty 
offence in order to be sent to prison. At the time 
of our visit to the gaol, more than one-tlurtl of the 
males were of this descriptiou, and more than ono- 
lialf uf the females. 

Kirkdale is one of the county prisons. Xo cri- 
minul is placed in the New Bailey whose sentence is 
for more tlian six montlia. Many offenders are, con- 
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eequcntly, sent from Manchester and other towns at 
a considerable distance, to undergo their punishment 
at Kirkdale. A circumstance connected with this 
ai'rangement ought to be abolished forthwith : we 
refer to the custom — ^the relic of a time when the 
cost of conveyance was very considerable, compared 
with what it is now — of sending offendera from their 
respective places of arrest or ti'ial to the prison on 
foot. This is still done in all cases. Yoimg and 
old, men and women, may still be met in gangs 
upon the roads. Winter and summer it is the same. 
Through rain and wind — in the piercing frosts, 
against the keen edge of which their scanty clothing 
is often a very inadequate protection — under a broil- 
ing summer sun — when the deep snows of winter 
ai*e on the gi'ound — these wi-etches are compelled to 
travel. And, as some of them are untried, they may 
possibly be innocent ! Certainly, this is not as it 
should be anywhere, and, least of all, in South Lan- 
cashire, where the railway system offere so many 
facilities for the transit of pei'sons in the charge of 
the legal authorities. Both Captain Williams and 
Mr. Hill denounce this barbarous practice in strong 
language — as well they may. It is a sin against 
soimd policy, as well as against human feeling. Even 
ciiminals ai'e men. 

On enteiing through the inner gate of Kirkdale, 
the attention of the visitor is immediately arrested 
by a very handsome church, newly built, in white 
stone. It is the prison chapel. It is not quite 
detached from the mass of other new erections ; but 
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from the front It seems to be so, and it hoB a very 
peculiar, if not an imposing effect We are inclined 
to think this church unique in its way ; certainly, 
no prison in the metropolis has such a building 
within its walls, and we do not know of any other in 
the provinces which has. It must have cost a con- 
Riderable sum, and greatly added to the expense of 
the recent improvements. This is a matter, how- 
ever, that concerns only the rate-payers of South 
I^ncashire. If they wish to have liaiuisome speci- 
mens of " Early English** ecclesiastical architecture 
ill their prisons, we have no reason to object But 
then, to l)e consistent, they should have every Uiing 
to coHTspond. Struck with so much ornamental 
grandeur, one naturally turns to making " odious" 
comjMirisona We look at the chAjwl, and then at 
the cell — what unity of parts ! 

Tlje wing of the prison already erected on the 
Pentonville model presents the gencrnl aspect of all 
gaols cm that plan. TIjc prisoners are provided with 
employment of various kinds, wixil-picking prin- 
cij»ally, but a few are employed in tailoring, slioe- 
m.ikinj^, A'c. Wo^il-pickiiif; is, in fact, no work at 
all : and the other kinds of Inlxiur hero exacted are 
of an almost unprofitible nature. Tliis is to be 
regretted, for many of these fwrsons, Inking sentenced 
to long tenns, would, with pn:)i>er trade instruction, 
l»eoome capital workmen, and do a giKnl deal towards 
])aying the cost of their maintenance in gaol. But 
it is doubtful whether work can ever be made very 
profitable, either to the community or to the criminal 

T 
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himself, in a cellulai' piison. The master instructor 
at Kirkdale complained that men cannot learn in 
separate cells so well or so rapidly as in association. 
And this must obviously be the case in all handi- 
crafts. The great tiling that the learner requires, is 
to watch one or two good workmen, and see how a 
thing is done. In a workroom, like a minister or a 
schoolmaster, the trade-instructor can teach a dozen 
pereons at once. One lesson seiTes for all. In the 
cell, every detail must be gone over again and again : 
there, there is neither emulation nor mutual assist- 
ance. But, as the very intelligent tmde-instructor 
at Kirkdale said, not only can prisonera learn faster 
and better in association — they turn off a vast deal 
more work afterwards. And this, wo may add, is 
the almost universal opinion of the trade-instinictoi's 
in prisons. AVe ai^e assiu-ed that two prisoners in 
association— equal aptitude for the tasks assigned, 
and an equal amount of teaching being assumed — 
will always earn more in twelve montlis than five 
prisoners in cells. This is a most important fact, 
if ti'ue ; and our experience leads us to give it full 
credence. 

Another matter in this new pai^t of the prison 
deserves notice. On the right-hand side of the new 
wing, on the first-floor or gallery, we noticed two 
rooms, or cells, as they ai*e called, the doors of which 
stood open. They are light, warm, well-funiished, 
pleasant places. At tlie door of one of them stood 
a middle-aged and a young man, chatting and looking 
about them ; in the other we observed two men also, 
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one of whom, the elder, was reading aloud to the 
other. Tliese we were astounded at heainng were 
the condemned cells, and the two young men both 
lying under sentence of death ! One of them was 
Radcliffe, condemned for murdering the policeman 
at A8hton-under-L}Tie in the Chartist riots ; and the 
other wns the young fellow who murdered his sweet- 
heart at Heaton-Norris. To persons familiar with 
the condemned cells in Newgate, the difference is 
quite startling. At Kirkdalo there are neither mana- 
cles nor iron-bound doors, nor any of the parapher- 
nalia of tlie old " condemned dungeon." The penal 
character is hai-dly present to the mind at all. A 
stranger might easily mistake the two cells for rooms 
set apart for the use of the prison officei's. Some 
doubts may, perhaps, oi-ise as to the policy of casting 
aside the old draperies of terror in ca[)it4d cases ; 
but it will l>e rememlxjrcd, that the detcmng i)owcr 
of these circumstances of horror has cc:ised to o|)crate 
upon the criminal himself The moment he enters 
the cell, Feai* is uf no further use to him — his course* 
is fuii.-hcd. We doubt if irons and severe ti*eatmcnt 
am du jiny good to the foifeit soul at any time : 
and, on the whole, the new plan adopte<l here strikes 
us as better tluui tlie old one still in force in the 
city prisons. 

The old prison of Kirkdale is, on the T\hole, very 
.bad. Any change must l)e for the Wtter, w fnr us 
it is concerne<l. It WiW ei*ecte<i when prison archi- 
tecture wiis in its infancy ; when criminals were an 
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outlawed race, and no man felt himself bound, either 
as a Chnstian or as a member of society, to treat 
them as hiunau beings. In this part there is, of course, 
a treadwheel ; though we are glad to find that 
it is but seldom put into operation. Purposeless 
work is almost as bad as no work. AVliile engaged 
in it, the offender feels that he is doing nothing, 
that his time and strength are being absolutely 
thrown away. What an example to set to idle- 
ness and depravity, with all the sanction of authority 
and law ! 

Nominally, the " silent system " is in operation in 
tliis older portion of the prison ; but it is only 
nominally so. The straggling plan of the buildings, 
and especially of the work-shops, prevents proper 
inspection. Still we apprehend that but little mis- 
chief takes place in the work-rooms; for in them 
the mind is not left to " rot" The men ai'c engaged 
in occupations which interest the mind and provide 
exertion for the body. We would pai-ticularly notice 
the forges and blacksmiths' shops. These, as well as 
the tailoring, shoemaking, weaving, and other com- 
mon work-rooms, we should be sorry to see done 
away with. The sights and sounds of industry with 
which they abound, are fiu- more agi'eeable to our 
senses than the heavy monotony of the silent ecu'- 
ridor of separate cells. Herein you can get, not 
only a considerable return from the labour forfeited 
by violence to the state, but may induce habits of 
thrift, industiy, and hardihood ; the very qualities 
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which the criminal orders most require to have 
cultivated. Weakness of character is almost always 
the leading cause of en me ; the men who fall, faU 
because they are too weak to resist tlie temptations 
of pleasim), profit, or indulgence. To strengthen 
the character — to instruct the mind and brace the 
will — these are the essential means of reformation. 
Hard work and good instruction : tliese are the 
agencies of redemption for the fallen pariahs of 
society. But l)eyond tlie work-room we have little 
to commend in the old part of Kirkdale. The 
education affoixlcd is very inadequate. The school- 
room is a small, dark, miserable hole, into which 
only alK>ut twenty or twenty-four persons can get 
themselves inserted at any one time. The prison is 
particularly in need of an improvement in this 
respect All the cells in this part are bad. They 
are small, c<»ld, d;u-k. Tliey are not heated ; and in 
the winter-fix>!it are bitterly chiUj^r. The floor and 
walls are of Ktone. Tliere is no glass in the windows ; 
a small shutter serves at once to sliut out the light 
and to let in the piercing winds. In these miserable 
kennels — thoilgh we otight to aiH>logi8e to all puppy- 
dom for comparing their housements with those of 
Kirkdale f>risoner8 — thref persons are nightly thrust, 
ljecau.se there is not room to place them in separate 
sleeping c<*lls. And why is not more accomnioda- 
,tion provided? Why, Sir, the expense is so very 
great and times are so very Imd. A go*>d and forci- 
ble argtunent, no doubt I-»j\w may l»e broken and 
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tlio human sense of nght violated, in case of absolute 
necessity. But let us be sure tliat the necessity is 
real. Tnily, when we come out of one of these dark 
and miserable dungeons, and look upon that veiy 
picturesque church front, gilded with the glory of a 
morning sun, which never finds its way into the cell, 
we cannot but think it a very "gothic" piece of 
extravagance indeed. 




CHAPTER XX. 

lintqiool SBoronglj (0ool. 

WiTHix the memory of men still living, the 
borough gnol of Liverpool was an iBolated building. 
At a distance from the town, and near to tlie Mersey 
bank, it stood u]>on some low meadow lands, and the 
road to it was a favourite walk with the Liverpool 
l^romenaders. It was built in the time of Howard, 
on the designs of Mr. Blackburn, and, for its day 
and generation, was a great stride in prison improve- 
ment, — as any one may see who will take the 
trouble to com|)are it with the descriptions of the 
(landcmoniuni which it superseded. In the war- 
time it was used as a place of security for prisoners 
of war, and many a man is still alive who can 
i^membcr his father taking him to the grim, gaunt, 
and terrible place, to let him have a peep at the 
•' wicked Frenchmen " tliere incaroeratod. The pri- 
!>on is now, however, in the heart of one of the 
lowcut (Kuls of the town, in the immediate vicinity 
c»f the docks, and on the Waterloo-road. 

In the last general report presented to the Home 
SccreiAry, the magistrates of the borough remark : 
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" The average number of prisoners lately has been 
about 800, and on several occasions the number has 
not been less than from 900 to 980. This extraor- 
dinary increase in the number of piisoners confined 
in a gaol calculated only for 750, has I'endered 
necessary a few alterations in some of the waids and 
other temporaiy measures to meet the pressure." 
Very neatly set down ! The teims, however, require 
a slight amendment to fit the present time. The 
prison was constructed, at the suggestion of Howai-d, 
so as to afford a separate sleeping-room for each 
individual ; and, in stnct language, it can only be 
said to be calculated to accommodate as many 
prisoners as it possesses separate sleeping-cells. 
These are — for debtora, 18; for criminals and mis- 
demeanants, 321 : total, 339. On the other hand, 
we are soriy to say that the number of inmates still 
continues to increase. The prison has alwa3*s been 
overcrowded, or at least has been so for some years 
past ; but now it is in a state of frightful demoralisa- 
tion from tlie excess of numbei'S. In 1846, the 
average was 549 ; in 1847 it advanced to 659, 
being double the number for which it is calculated, 
within an insignificant fi*action. In that year the 
greatest amount of pnson population at any one 
time was 747 -, at the end of 1848 it had gone up to 
1,047. These figures suggest their ovm morals ; 
1,047 offendera shut up in a gaol built to accommo- 
date only 339 ! 

"What, in the name of all that is diabolical, can be 
expected from such a mode of dealing with criminals? 
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Have they aiij chance of reforming and repenting t 
Heaped up together in cell and workshop, in chapel 
and yard, beyond all poesibility of efficient control, 
what good influence can be brought to opemte upon 
them t ** No,*" said one prisoner, who liad mado 
manly efforts, but all in vain, to escape from the 
moral corruption around him, ''it is of no use 
trying to lead a better life here,*' Two circumstances 
mentioned in the returns put the cousoquenccs of 
huch a s)*8tcm in a pi*oper light ; these are, the 
number of prison offences, and tlie number of re- 
commitments. For 1847 there were 7,551 punish- 
ments for prison offences, to 9,1G5 persons received 
during Uie year : tliis, tliough not eqiud to Man- 
chester New Bailey experience, is still a number far 
too lai-ge. The recommitments of the same year 
;unounted to 45 per cent of Uie oommitt^ds ! Of 
tlie totiU numl)er of jjcrsons committed during the 
year, 333 appe;u*ed for tlio first time, but were 
afterwards reconmiitted within the year. Tliis is a 
hti'iking fact It shows, if not how absolutely cor- 
i-upting the Borough Gaol is, how jHJwerless it is to 
refonn tlie offender. And tlie return only blio^m 
the rchult at this one gaol ; liundixMls more of those 
who liave matriculated within its walls, might 
l^erhnps be found in Lancaster Castle, New Bailey, 
Choihire, and other prisms. What follows is still 
niofc tlainaging to the I'cputition of tlie lAace, Tlie 
total eoriimitmcnts for the year were 6,7 G9 ; and 
out of these not less than 2,024 had previously lieeQ 
in tliis idenUaU prison, 1 39 had been in upwards of 
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twenty different times, and many more than double 
that number. Several persons were pointed out 
who had been in the Borough Gaol alone, more than 
fifty times each ! 

Nominally the silent sj'^stem is in force ; but pmc- 
tically it is found impossible to apply it. In separate 
sleeping cells, or in large dormitories, silence may be 
maintained. In the new rooms at Millbank we have 
no doubt but that open communications may be, 
and are, prevented. But where three prisonei-s are 
crushed into one cell, surpervision and conti'ol are 
out of the question. There are none, and can be 
none. It would be quite absurd, therefore, to com- 
pare the result of a prison like this with such a one 
as Reading or Pentonville. Here, in fact, is no 
system at all. 

The labour in which the prisoners are engaged is 
of various kinds. Here is no tread-wheel. The 
principal employment is picking wool. The work- 
rooms are tolerably lai'ge, holding about 150 to 170 
pei*sons ; in these silence is enforced. Much of this 
work is filthy l>eyond compai'ison, the wool being 
full of fine dust, which is thrown off in process of 
picking, and fills the room till you ai*e almost suffo- 
cated. It has also a disagi-eeable, oily odour, which 
is most sickly. In a short time the prisoner's di-ess 
becomes satm^ted with the foul smell and black with 
the dirt ; his hands and face are also begi'imed with 
dust. The room in which all this is done is also 
abominably unclean ; and, altogether, to see these 
1 50 felon and filth-covered men working in compelled 
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hileuce, scowling under their bent brows through 
the dork and lurid atmosphere of gas light, is 
about tlic most repulsive and disgusting sight whicli 
the curious in such matters could desire to en- 
counter. 

Of these work rooms tliere ore several in the 
main body of tlie building ; outside this, but of course 
within the walls, are a number of other work-sliops, a 
house for tailonng, another for slioemaking, a car- 
penters shop, a forge, 6:c. At the suggestion of the 
prison inspector, Mr. Hill, a shed has also been 
erected for stone-bixaking ; but this employment has 
been abandoned as hastily as it a[)|)eai'8 to have 
been adopted in the fii-st instance. The prisoner 
pixjfened it, and i*egret its discontinuance ; for 
although stone-breaking is not an epicurean employ- 
ment—and in the workhouse is found tlie severest 
latx>ur-test — yet it is an open-air employment. Hard 
work, to a man who has l>ecn some time confined in 
one of these wool-picking rt>oms, is nothing. Unless 
evoi*y element of gowl is gone out of him, an}'tlung 
is Iwtter than Kuch monotonous horror, idleness, and 
inaction. The stone-bi'eaking is at>andoned, or, at 
least, feUitpended, because it was unprofitable : but 
tliis result must surely luive l>eeu expected. 

The minor work-i»ho|)8 are tlie least disagreeable 
ports of tlie gaol Tlie oixier and diticipline were not 
so perfect as might have l)cen desired in them ; and 
there appearetl, moreover, about them an air of dis- 
comfort tmd uncleanline$is which might easily be got 
rid of with projKfr care and attention on the [mi-t of 
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the officei's and governor. But the staff appeared to 
be much too weak for its onerous duties. To 1,047 
prisoners there were only 40 officers, male and female, 
including clerks, chaplains, and all. Coldbath-fields, 
in London, a similarly ill-built prison, with an 
avemge of about 1,050 prisoners, has 110 male 
officers and 41 females, in all 151 ; and tlie governor 
complains of the weakness of his staff too. In 
Tothill- fields there are 8Q officers to an average of 
about 640 prisoners. Taking the two gi'eat metro- 
politan gaols together, the}' have nearly one officer 
to every seven prisoners: in the Borough Gaol of 
Liverpool — 46 divided amongst 1,047 — there is but 
one officer to every twcnt3'-three. While this dis- 
parity continues to exist, the discipline must remain 
ineffective for good ; the recommitm3nts will increase 
in spite of the devotion of the gov3rnor and his sub- 
ordinatos ; and the borough will find its guineas 
vanisliing, while it is vainly looking to the halfpence. 
There is no true economy in such mis-an-angements. 
The present staff is adapted to administer a prison 
of not more than 339 inmates ; but the fact of the 
gaol accommodation being woefully insufficient for 
the numbers crammed into it, is a powerful argument, 
not merely for keeping up the p%*oportion of officers 
to criminals, but even for increasing it considerably. 
Three persons sleeping in one cell require more 
watching than three sleeping in separate cells ; and, 
therefore, if, in a normal state of things, there ought 
to be one officer to every seven offenders, a prison 
over-crowded like the Borough Gaol, instead of 
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having on^ to every tuf^tUy-three, ought to have at 
least one to every Jtve, 

One consequence of this paucity of officers is — 
nothing u taught. Trade instruction is not within 
the sphere of poesibihties. No one, consequently, 
leaves the prison better prepared to subsist honestly 
than he entered it. \VTiatever the causes were which 
originally urged him into crime, they must again 
resume their full and fatal influence. The school is 
al»o much too small for the prison. Every person 
who is on the roll attends it — such as it is — twice 
a-week for an hour and a half ; but only a fraction 
attend at all. 

We have spoken of the closeness and dirtiness of 
the common work-rooms : the hloepiug cells very 
nicely con*e8pond. Besides being much too small, 
they arc di-eary, dark, and very cold. The cells of 
Pentonvillo aix) luxurious bowem compared with 
these. Even the cuiTidors into which tlioy oj>cn are 
uhnotit dark ; and Uiey are ro muTow, that a corj)u- 
Icut man could hanily thread himself through them. 
They ai*e not provided with water-closets, yet three 
pri.Honers are bliut up in each of Uiem for fourteen or 
Hixt4x*n hours in winter out of cvei-y twenty-four ! 
Tlie stench that arises in conse<iuence is unbeanible, 
esjieciiilly in the morning. To keep down putrid 
fevers — in<ieed, to render the corridtirs at all passable 
— rit is found nocessar}* to bum chloride of lime in 
them incessantly, as well as in the day-rooms and 
eating- rooms. What a fact is this ! 
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The female wards were, on the whole, in a more 
satisfactory condition. They were cleaner and more 
orderly. The results ai'e, however, little, if at all, 
better. The very intelligent schoolmistress appeai'ed 
to be painfully impressed with the hopelessness of 
trying to effect any permanent reform in her chai*ge. 
The work to be done, she said, was not to be done in 
a prison. The same children camo to her again and 
again. Once brought under her notice, she seldom 
lost sight of a girl until she heiU'd of her death or 
ti*ansportation. The wretchedness at home — the 
neglect of pai*ents — the bonds of evil companionship 
— absolute want — these were things which no amount 
of care in gaol could remove or contend against suc- 
cessfully. There is only too much justice in these 
remai'ks. But still there is a large margin in which 
discipline in prison may be useful. At all events, 
we should carefully guard against doing any harm in 
gaol. If we cannot reform, let us be cautious not to 
cornipt. 

In a prison like this of tlie borough of Liverpool, 
it is absolutely impossible to prevent corruption. 
For a long time past the coi-poration have been aware 
of its irredeemable faults, and they have been trj'ing 
to obtain a site for a new one. They have at length 
fixed upon Walton, and preparations are making — 
very slowly — for commencing the works. The new 
prison is expected to cost from 120,000^. to 150,000/. 
We hope the magistrates will be eclectic in their 
choice of the system to be adopted. The best elc- 
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ments of the " separate*" and " social*" systems adinit» 
in our opinion, of harmonious and practicable com- 
bination ; and the soundest parts of Captain Maco- 
nochic*s theory are capable of engraflment upon any 
Hystem. Mr. Hill s suggestion respecting the new 
building l)eing partly in cells and paiily in rooms^ 
08 Millbank lias recently been made, is botli wise and 
forethoughtful. 



CHAPTER XXL 

:^rBBtati (0nnL 

The House of Correction at Preston has acquired* 
a reputation among prisons. Foreigners of distinc- 
tion visit it from all parts of the continent. English- 
men of all ranks think it worth an inspection . It is 
open to all comera. In the pages of its visitor's book 
may be seen the supei'scription of the Russian or 
German prince and the Yorkshire ailisan, the French 
marquis and the Preston hand-loom weaver, the 
minister of state, the journalist, the magistrate and 
the peasant. This is as it should be in all prisons. 
Every penal institution should be open to the public. 
There ought to be no secrets in such places. The 
treatment shoidd be severe, but open to tlie conti'ol 
of general mannei*s and opinion. It is bad policy to 
make a mystery of a pimishment which depends for 
its exemplary effect upon its being acciu^tely under- 
stood. In some of the Amei-ican gaols, they have 
adopted the plan of admitting all visitors, \mddr 
proper regulations, at a small charge. The plan of 
the governor and chaplain of the Pi*eston House of 
Correction is far preferable. No one, without some 
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Kolid reason, is refiiscd admission : but tho truth i% 
few prisou officials in this couutry can so well afford 
to invite a public scrutiny of their labours as Colonel 
Mailin and Mr. Clay. 

Tlie Preston House of Correction fronts and frowns 
on the towu from the Manchester road. And a for- 
midable and imposing edifice it is : witli its massive 
granite front, flanked with towers, from which large 
pieces of ordnance yawn on the main artery of the 
place. This militaiy parade is strongly out of har- 
mony with the character which the prison enjoys 
abroad for its mild and Cliristian discipline. At first 
sight, it suggests the idea of an Austrian or Italian 
stite prison : you expect to hear the challenge of a 
sentinel, and to see his bright steel glancing in the 
sun ; and begin to surmise that you have made some 
mistake in reading the well-known re])ortB of Mr. 
Clay. But knock. The ponderous gate swings back, 
and you find your face on a level ^ith the huge 
mouth of a brass cannon, pbccd at thi^ee yards* dis- 
tance, so as to command tlie entrance to tlie gaol and 
the open 8|>ace before it 

This fchow of war in such a place is mischicvouidy 
abi,unL We do not so much object to prisons being 
well defended ; for we remember a time when this 
very piiiion was saved from the assault of a mob 
through the intrepidity of its governor. But we 
think these jiowcrful wca]K>ns of destruction should 
i»c kept out of hight — nt least in onlinary time& 
TliO very oj*ennt*ss «>f the preparation fur rcsihtance 
suggests, and with certain daring minds tempts^ 

s 
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aggression. They answer no good ptiipose now ; and 
let US hope to hear of their removal — at least out of 
the public sight. 

Pi'eston House of Con-ection, like Kirkdale, 
Wakefield, and Millbank, consists of two distinct 
portions — the old prison, a structure of the time of 
Howard, when prison architecture in this country 
was in its infancy ; and the new building appropri- 
ated to the sepai-ate system. There is nothing par- 
ticulai'ly noticeable in the old prison : in point of 
design it is irredeemably bad ; it is intended to be 
demolished as soon as convenient. Those prisoners 
who have trades ai-e employed at them for the benefit 
of the county ; and tailoring and shoemaking are 
sometimes taught There is no tread-wheel. The 
inmates ai-e chiefly collected in one large room, 
where tliey ai*e employed in picking cotton wool — a 
merely nominal employment, fit only for young 
children. The order preserved in this room is, how- 
ever, admimble ; in fact, too admirable. The pri- 
sonere* eyes never wander from tlieir occupation. 
To a certain extent tliis is desirable ; but the disci- 
pline may be puslied to a ridiculous excess ; and 
when Mr. Clay boasts that they would not raise 
their eyes even if ladies and strangers entered the 
room, we confess our inability to see the virtue and 
tlie merit of the abstinence. The order observable 
in chapel, dui'ing time of worehip, is more distinctly 
useful and desirable. We have never seen a congre- 
gation behave better than the prisoners in Preston 
House of Correction. From first to last — Mr. Clay, 
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lot US observe, has the good senss and tact to have 
brief and frequent services — there was a seriousuess 
iu their demeanour, a heartiness in their resjionses, an 
intelligence in their attention, rarely to be met with 
in large bodies of men and boys, either iu or out of 
prison. The public worship, is, indeed, about the 
most distinctive thing in the Preston House of Cor- 
rection OS it now stands, and is the most convincing 
argument which can be used in support of Mr. Clay's 
Xheory of the advantages of worshipping in common. 
No partitions of any kind separate the prisoners ; 
each man sits up to his fellow as in an ordinary 
church. They of course see each other and hear 
each other s voices. But there is no disturbance, no 
attempt to communicate, no stirring about, no furtive 
glances directed towards the stranger's pew. We are 
nsMured that prison offences in chapel are almost 
unknown. It is said to be some time since any 
attempt to speak in chapel was made; and then, 
indeed, it was no very heinous sin. A new comer 
was placed next to a man who had been in for a 
j>etty offence several weeks ; they were neighbours, 
and the latter was heard to SHk the natural question, 
— "How was my wife when you saw hcrt" Of 
coume ho was puni&heil, not for the question but the 
questioning, as Titus Manlius was, not for his valour 
but his breach of discipline. Such are said to be the 
only offences known in the chapel of Preston House 
of Correction ; if so, it is indeed a model 

The success of this remarkable inroad into the 
nejiorata system, suggests other innovations. The 
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piisoners also take exercise in common, but in 
silence. This part of the discipline is well con- 
adered and successful also. Two hours a-day the 
prisoners take walking and running exercise, not 
merely voluntaiy exercise, which is often pure idle- 
ness, but regular and compulsory. They are called 
out into the yards, and at a given signal, commence 
walking in circles of various i*adii, according to the 
physical strength of the parties, for a time at, say, 
four miles an hour ; by-and-by another signal ad- 
vises them to quicken the pace, and a third brings 
them to a regular trot All this is in the open air ; 
and the consequences are a remiu^kably healthy 
condition of the prison, and an entire absence — so 
ftu- as a lai-ge number of promiscuous examinations 
indicated — of the mental lassitude, nerv-ous head- 
aches, and stupefaction common to nearly all the 
sepaitition gaols. 

Tlie administrators of this gaol ai*e strongly 
wedded to these two great innovations on the sepa- 
i*ate system. Nay, they have no objection to a 
common work-room, like the mat and rug-room at 
Coldbath-fields. Mat-making is being now introduced 
into the prison . Other useful trades may follow. We 
hope to see them soon. 

The great problem which, even more than tlie 
merits of rival systems of discipline, pei'plcxes the 
penal reformers of this age is, what to do with the 
criminal when he leaves the gaol — ^how transfer him 
from the cell to the world — how restore him to 
society and to honest courses. This great difficulty 
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does not seero to exist in Preston. Like tlie boy 
who had passed liis period of probation at Mettrai, 
the criminal from this house of correction is said to 
find the mei*e fact of his imprisonment no bar to 
his getting work. Masters have so much faith in 
Mr. Clay and his system of ti'eatment, tliat they do 
not object to take lapsed sinners again into their 
employ. If he have confidence in the integrity of 
their minds and in their altere<l behaviour, he gives 
them a sort of certificate, which, in fact, is to them a 
"character" — a letter of credit, which has a com- 
mercial value. Of course much care is needed in 
such a proceeding ; but Mr. Clay has had thirty 
years* expeiience of prisons, and no precautious can 
1)6 necessaiy in his case. Should others take to 
imitating the example set, the .^strictest core will bo 
needful ; prisoners ore a very cunning order of men, 
and get to a person^s blind side with great dexterity. 
There are already built 108 cells, all full. The 
toUil numlier of prisoners is 361, of which more 
tlmn a tliinl are Irish ; although in the population 
of the district the Irish are only a very small 
fracti<»n, not very much more numeix)iui tlian tlie 
Scotch, of which nation there are only four ! In 
the wool-picking room this fact was strikingly 
exhibite<l Out of about thirty bo}'s, vagrants and 
[mifXty thefls, only one had a thoroughly English 
face and nxuue. The rest were either Irish l>oni or 
the rhildrcu of Irish jiarents in Liverpool and Wigan. 
Cnder the old Mystem of crimin.il association, some 
remnants of which we have still flourisliing in Gilt- 
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spnr-Btreet, Newgate, and Horsemonger-lane Gaol, 
these boys would assuredly have gone through a 
regular course of prison initiation into the worst 
practices of crime, and after each one costing the 
country in mere money — not to mention the harass- 
ing sense of insecurity caused by depi'edations on 
property, than which nothing wears and tears the 
mind so much — hundreds of pounds, would have 
ended his career at Norfolk Island or the gallows. 
But a change has marvellously come over the spirit 
of the dream. " Once in g-aol, always in gaol," is 
only time, in its absolute sense, as a tradition. The 
arrangements of Mr. Clay and Colonel Martin, enable 
them to tmce with some accui-acy the subsequent 
career of every boy who comes under their notice. 
They keep histories of all their prisoners, some of 
which are intensely interesting and instructive. The 
result of their calculation, even if it be only taken 
as an approximation to the truth, is startling ; they 
show that under the old system, out of eveiy 100 
boys who got into prison once, 56 were ultimately 
transported ; while under the improved discipline, 
such an amendment now takes place, that only 
4 come to be transported. The diffei*enco is im- 
mense. We have no faith in the statement as 
expressing a rule or a general propoi-tion ; but tlie 
change for the better must still be vast indeed, to 
cause such a variation to appear even in a very 
limited number of instances. 

The researches of Mr. Clay have been directed 
largely to the causes of crime. His observations on 
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the subject have done not a little towards solving 
this great riddle. He principally refers it (see 
his reports, full of valuable facts, figures, and 
reflections) to drunkenness, ignoi*ance, neglect of 
parents, and destitution. He demonsti'ntes the awftil 
ignorance of the criminal class. A largo number of 
those committed to Preston House of Correction, 
have never heard the name of the sovereign ; cannot 
tell the meaning of such words as " virtue," " vice ;** 
are unable to coimt a hundred ; and do not know 
the names of the month. Some few have the me- 
chanical [)ower of reading, but know the sense of 
what they read no more than if it were Sanskrit. 
One man coxild read fluently — he had been educated 
at the national school — but did not comprehend a 
wonl out of his own limited vocabulary. He was 
reading f»f the marriage in Cana with the mpidity 
of an elocutionist ; but l)eing a>>ked what wjis the 
meaning of nuuTJage, lie Ktareii blankly and replied, 
** They did no' tell me (»ny o* tli* meaningu." And 
had he Ikxmi told that mairiage meant a hay -stack 
:ujd Cana a wagon nnd horses, he would probably 
have Khu \inable to detect the cheat. And this 
man waft set down in the returns as able " to read 
wclir 

Kvcry one is aware that the vocabulary' of the 
uneducate<l is very limiti'd ; but few in<lee«l fancy 
liow limited. We (»nce took some pains to asoertoiu 
the verlal hU^ck of a family of |)ea!aint.«i. Two 
hundred words ap|)eared to Ik; a large mat^n to 
allow. Mr. Clay's obsen'ation leads him to the con- 
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elusion that the lowest class of peasants and work- 
men have not more than 1 30 words at their command ; 
of coui'se, they know the sense of a few moi"e when 
they hear tliem — but not of many. It is with great 
difficulty that an educated man can make himself 
understood by them at all. In talking with the pri- 
8onei*s in their cells — though not unused to the 
dialects of the north of England — ^it was often 
difficult to make them comprehend the sense of 
questions which were asked ; and in some cases it 
would have been impossible to get replies without 
the aid of the chaplain in translating very simple 
terms into phi-aseology still more radical. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

Iflurnstrr (CnstU. 

After Windaor, LancaBtcr Ca«tle is i)€rhaj)8 the 
most itnpofdiig bai'oniiil edifice in Englnud. It 
combines the various beauties of fine situation, massive 
pi'0{)ortions, and ])ictui*esquo form. Tlic eminence 
on which it stands is commanding ; and from the 
valley tmvei'sed by tlie North- Western line of railway, 
the towel's, terracets Aud battlemcnta present a right 
royal imd witlial a formidable as})ect Nor is the 
castle merely a striking object in itself; the view 
from it3 towers is one of the most varied and 
delightful in the kingdom. Ixit not tlie lake-tourist 
l>as8 it by unheeded. From tlie seat of old John of 
< Jaunt, a slight elevation from tlie platfonn of the 
ancient Saxon Tower, tlie eye may wander over an 
extent and variety of landscai»e rarely to be paralleled. 
To Uic ei\f>i and south, {jassing the old town of 
[..ancaster itxelf, an undulating scene is o]>cned out, 
dotted witli parks and inter8j)erBe<l witli busy towiiB, 
until the landsaipc is iKmnded by hill und sky in the 
fiir distance. Wcstwaixl lies Morecc»mb liay, three 
or four miles off, with Fleetwood and Funiem Abl)ey 
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on its shores, and the ruins of the ancient fortress 
called Piel Castle on a prominent island in the front ; 
to the north the eye rests on the rich and pic- 
turesque scenery of the lakes, the view being boimded 
only by Helvellyn and the hills of Cumberland. 
Truly, it is a glorious and charming sight ! 

But what have the prisoners to do with all these 
beauties ? Not much certainly — for they never see 
them. To them the princely castle is but a very 
miserable soi*t of prison ; its commanding position 
only bringing to them the discomfort of more than 
a usual amount of exposure to the weather. It is- 
vcry grand, and, of course, very uncomfortable. 
Such is the common combination. Grandem- is mostly 
chilly. And, like the slaves of great princes, these 
poor ^^Tetches get all the inconveniences, while they 
miss all the pleasures of their exalted position. Prison 
scenery varies very little. Grim and lofty walls, a 
fraction of sky (it is pleasant, however, to see 
oven that fraction blue and bright) — tlie teeth of the 
tread- wheel — the whitewash of the cells, — these are the 
chief elements of the picturesque which the English 
prisons afford to their occiipants. We know better 
than to give intellectual luxuries to our prisoners. 
With us it is always a point to bound the range of 
view by tlie outer wall. In some foreign prisons it is 
not so. Total seclusion from nature is not considered 
essential in order to induce a man to foi*sake the 
evil of his ways and retm*n to a purer and healthier 
condition of mind. Who does not remember the 
education of the heart which Silvio PcUico luidenvent 
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iu the Venetiaii prison t And who haa not dwelt 
witli horror on the sechiaon of Baron Trenck 1 But 
we do not pretend to say that the less rigorous plan 
is the better one : our education lias not been so fiir 
n^lectcd as that we can for a moment suspect the 
superior wisdom and justice of everything English. 
No, heaven be thanked ! we have not &llen so low as 
that Does not every little Anglo-Saxon know that 
all the viilucs, charities, and humanities under the 
sun arc crowded into this selected comer (if the earth, 
and tliat wliatevcr we do is ''wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best 1 '* Be content and grateful, therefore, 
ye happy debtors, felons, vagrants, and deserters, who 
inhabit tlie regal residence of the great princes of the 
houfte of I^ancaster. You feel the frosts, and are denied 
the sun — tlie storms howl wildly round about your 
dwelling, and the gentle moving of Uie waters is 
hidden frtim your sight — you feel tlie thorns of nature, 
:uid arc refused to scent tlie rose : all this is tnie — 
but what then 7 Is it not for your good 7 Mind- 
goo<l and b<j<ly-good, no doubt What have you to 
do with hiuifthine and Klmde — witli hill and valley — 
with um and lake ? You were not Kent to Liuicaster 
C;LHtlo to " kibble o' green fields.*' Certainly not — 
but to {Miy your debts and mend your moralit. And 
what has ** nature ** to do with either I 

I^uKtuiter ( *aftt]o has long lieen a prison. From a 
fi'udxd (itronghold to a house of correctiuu the trnus- 
it ion is curious, but easy. In its day of pride the 
I(»rdly residence was a gaol as well as a palace. The 
kee]>--donjon, dungeon — was alwa}*« on important 
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part of the baronial pile ; and cells and chambers — 
in which the silence and separation were more rigidly 
enforced than modem science can be got to approve 
of— were i-egularly provided for the repoee of the 
chieftain's foes, and not unfrequently also for his 
too troublesome friends. Every powerful robber had 
then a private Bastille and Spielberg for his amuse- 
ment and convenience ; — and this generally in his 
own house. AVhen the chief quitted his residence, 
the objects of his solicitude did not quit it with him : 
and in course of time the deserted castle became — 
a common gaol. 

The gix?at residence of the princes of the line 
of Gaunt is an important place for debtore from the 
whole of the county and duchy of Lancaster. Its 
ancient history is not our object now : the associations 
connected witli its name at present are anything but 
romantic. The honest but stniggling shop-keeper of 
Manchester, or Livei^^ool, has perhaps never heard of 
its historic glories. But, when times are bad, he 
thinks of it with a shudder, as the suspected Russian 
does of Siberia, or the bankrupt gamester of Waterloo- 
bridge. He drcams of it with agony and feai*, as the 
poor do of the workhouse, and the criminal of the 
gallows. It is the great ogre in his path. But to 
the dishonest man — has it no tciTors for him and for 
his class 1 No ; to him it is only a means : a mere 
resting-point in the way to fortune. " Three removes 
are as bad as a fire," says Old Richai-d: "Three 
failures are as good as a fortune," says the moi*e 
modem author of the " Way to Wealth." 
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Laiicast42r Castle is now a common gaol, and Ib 
under Uie jurisdiction of tlie sherifT and vifiiting 
justices. It contains at present 200 crown prisoners 
and 110 debtors. The debtors have the use of the 
large court^yard as an exercising gi*ound, where they 
pn>menade, play ball, skittles, and pitch-farthing, 
and improve the time with such-like intellectual 
amusements. Malt and spirituous liquoi-s are suf- 
fered to be brought in, in limited quantities ; and 
the prisoners who can get tobacco are allowed to 
smoke. Disorderly and disgraceful scenes occur at 
times in consequence of these indulgences. The 
inmates get intoxicateil, and quari*el with each other. 
Perhaps it would be belter to subject them to severer 
it»giilations in these matters ; for tlie really unfor- 
tunate ixTQ not often dis))osed to seek for sucii indul- 
gences, c8]H>cially as they can only do so at the 
ex|>ense of tlicir ci'e<litor8. The fmudulcnt need no 
pity ; they are guilty, and desene punishment. 

Hut not alone do the regulations of tlto prison 
require amendment — llie law by which U»e prisoners 
are sent hither cries aloud for iwibion and correc- 
tion. Only a few months ago, an infant of tln*ee 
ycam was imi>n«<>ned for contempt of couil, in a 
process iKjfore the Chancery of Uie duchy of I.«an- 
C4ister ! What, in the name of couhcienue, can such 
a baby have l)oi*n guilty <»f. tluit it hliouKl lie taken 
from the nursery to bo immured in a cold and 
wretched prition like this ? Poor little innocent ! 
What advantixge am j»ossiibly accrue cillicr to tlie 
public or to tlie young Prince of Wales and Duke 
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of Lancaster fi'om tlie imprisonment of such a child ? 
Can it be believed that his royal highness had 
received any wrong from his little victim 1 The 
case would be ridicidously absurd, were it not for its 
cruelty. 

We select the following ftuther illustration of the 
\sa8dom of the law from the journal of the governor : — 

" Dea 15. Last night, a poor man, named G. O., 
was brought into custody from Bury for non-pay- 
ment of poor-rate, 9a. Gd. This morning he received 
10«., a present from the postmaster of Bury, paid 
the rate, and was discharged. He told me he had 
only the odd sixpence in his pocket, and as he was 
the pictiu*e of poverty, I advanced 7s. out of the 
cliarity fund to take him home. The expenses of 
himself and his conductor hither, and those of the 
latter returning to Bury, must have amounted, at 
the very least, to 18«. ; and thus 25s. have been 
expended [by the county], to say nothing of the 
trouble to all parties, to recover 9s. Qd. from a poor 
being who looks much more likely for a recipient 
than a payer of poor's-mte." 

These cases need no comment Doubtless they 
are both in strict conformity to law ; but such law 
is, in our mind, " more honoured in the breach than 
the observance." They are such excrescences as these 
which bring the whole body of law into suspicion 
and contempt with the masses of the people. 

As in all debtors' prisons now, the county allow- 
ance is extended to such parties as are unable to 
maintain themselves. There is a chapel for Divine 
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worship, but attendAnoe is optioual ; and, practically^ 
few avail tliemsclvcs of its advantages. Debtors 
generally ai'e not a church-going class ; and here 
there is the additional inducement to refrain, tliat 
criminals are compelled to attend every service. In 
a mixed gaol like this, debtors are disposed to stand 
upon their dignity — and wisely so, perhaps ; though, 
morally speaking, the fraudulent ti'ndesman is as great 
a rogue as the fellow who steals your purse or pays 
you a bad shilling. Fonnerly, a law was enacted, 
that all prisonei*s should be compelled to attend 
church — unless they avowed tliemselvcs Quakers or 
Roman Catholics — on pain of confiscation of Uieir 
dietary allowance and of all share in the benefac- 
tions of the charitable. But this regulation has 
fallen into complete disuse with time. 

On the crown side of the castle there are 200 
prisoners, felons and misdemeanants. The buildings 
ore very irregular, and utterly luifit for g:\ol pur- 
poHes. SujK?nision and restraint are, conse<|uentJy, 
quite impossible. Except in one small room — to be 
noticed by-and-by — no " s}*Btem** is adopted ; and 
the disorder every where apparent is almost unparal- 
leled. For the greater part, tlio men ore disposed 
in fonoll day-rooms, from ten to twenty together. 
Here they are left completely alone, witli little or no 
work to do, and that little of a light and mechxuiical 
sort : work which finds occupation for neither mind 
nor body. It consists chiefly of knitting and wool, 
picking ; but a few are employed at more ingenious 
trndes, such as earring in ivory, carpentry, and 
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embroidery ; only a few, however, and these are 
persons who had learned the craft before their com- 
mittal. Beyond knitting — an old accomplishment 
in Lancashire, even for males — ^nothing in the way 
of trade is taught in the castle. 

We have referred to one small room in which a 
system of discipline is in force. In its way, this 
room is a curiosity. It contains eighteen or twenty 
criminals, who are set deep down in boxes, like 
pigeon-holes in a wi-i ting-table on a larger scale. 
Tliey cannot see each other ; and the most perfect 
silence is rigidly maintained.- Not a word is ever 
spoken in this chamber. The officer himself is 
dumb ; and the visitor is wained, by a peremptory 
handwriting on the wall, not to open his lips in that 
place of silence. The monks of La Trappe are not 
half so still. The room is like a living gi'ave. 

Now this singular severity — especially in a place 
otherwise so lax and irregular — is not merely use- 
less ; it is woi-sc than useless. Do not the framers 
of this method of ciu'rying out the provisions of the 
criminal law know that silence is not imposed as a 
punislmient, but as a precaution? that its function 
is not to avenge the law, but to prevent contamina- 
tion] Here the cruelty is refined to an excessive 
degree. The object should be simply to prevent 
prisonei-s convei*sing, and so corrupting each other. 
To impose absolute silence upon them — silence for 
its own sake — is a thought, we apprehend, quite 
foreign to the intention of the law. 

In anotlier part of the gaol, in tlie roundhouse, 
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that is, under the very ejes of the wardeus, groups 
of prisoners were working and talking in loud tones ; 
others were idling about ; and, altogether, there was 
an absence of order and decorum which it was very 
painful to witness, and the worst of which a little 
care and trouble might readily have remedied. The 
officials wear no regular costume — an omission of 
signal importance. Much of the prestige attaching 
to the persons of men holding office depends upon 
their easy demarcation from onlinary civilians, and 
especially fi-om men of their own class. A criminal 
|>nyB no deference to a " swinger,** because ho is him- 
nelf accustomed to wear one ; but he will be found 
to ittiind in considerable awe of a regular uniform, 
llie dress of tlie Wakefield prison officers is on admi- 
mble moiicl for othci*s. It is l)oth handsome and 
ec<niomical. 

The refractoiy cells of Lancaster Castle are dark 
and h<.»rrid dungeons. Tliey are at the base of the 
c»ld Saxon tower, and occupy a part of the ancient 
keep. There is a tread-wheel, but it is seldom used 
A strung ]>nK)f of the want of more and harder work 
in the cahtlc is — the prisoners desire to go on the 
wheel : they R:iy they ore starved in the winter 
months, and wunt heavier labour to keep them 
marm ! In the great halls of the feuilal princes^ 
the dining-hiUI and the ball-room, called afler the 
head of the house of Loincaster, are now the hospital 
and other prison a|)Hrtments. If sentimentally in- 
clined, the reiMler may indulge in many reflections. 
Here gallant knights have stood, and ladies fiur have 

A A 
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smiled — and now 1 To what base uses may we not 
i*etum ! The lowest wretches of the coimty feed 
and sleep in halls to which the brave and beauti^ 
of the olden time intrigued, manoBuvred, almost cir- 
cumvented heaven to gain admission ! The walls, 
where once hung tapestries wrought by royal fingei's, 
and arms and standards, trophies of deeds of chivaliy 
and valoiu' done in the Holy Land, are gi*aced with 
nothing now but rows of wooden knives and spoons ! 
Faugh ! says the indignant antiquaiy — so passes 
away the glory of this world ! 

" Imperial Caesar, dead, and turn'd lo clay, 
^Iny stop a hole to keep the wind away l " 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

U^rst HiMng ollt dpnol. 

Part of this prison remiiins ns in the time of 
llowtinl. Even then it had n bod reputation. Tlie 
site l)eing low, it was dnmp, and liable, witli heavy 
rainfi, to be flooiled. The drainage was very de- 
fective, the cells dark, and, from the sewers running 
l)eneath them, ver}' offensive. From time to time 
many additions have been made to Uie pile of 
btiildingM ; and even tieforo the erection of the new 
gaol, this was one of the largest and most important 
in die kingdom. 

The two ])risons — tlie old and the new — adjoin 
each other, and are under tlie administration of the 
Kiune gcnenU officers. 'Hie governor, chaplain, and 
surgeon arc common to both ; a circumstance which, 
as the old prison is conducted on Ute social, and Uits 
new one on the separate syntem, onablcfi tliem, par- 
tially at least, to contrast tlie efficiency of the two 
disciplines. Not, however, as we assert, absolutely ; 
for the conditions of the two experiments are fur 
from being equal. 'Ilie separate system is here con- 
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ducted on the best modes. The buildings for it are 
new. All that science could suggest, or money pro- 
cure, towai'ds rendering it perfect, has be^n done. 
The social system, on the other hand, is administered 
under veiy unfavourable cu'ciimstances. The build- 
ings are old and bad. The inspection is imperfect ; 
old traditions linger about the place ; old modes 
of management stQl exist; and other things are 
not equal. It must be remembered, too, that im- 
poi*tant "modifications," tending to mitigate the 
woi'st evils of separation, have been introduced 
into the new piison. All tliese important points 
borne in mind, a sort of judgment may be formed 
on their comparative merits. 

Entering at a small gate, we find oiu-selves in the 
old stone building described by Howard. It richly 
deserved, and still deserves, condemnation. It has 
a thoroughly penal aspect. The low, dark, h'on- 
l)ound cells are tenible. We know nothing like 
them, except the condemned dungeons in Newgate. 
Since the erection of the new prison, these cells have 
not oflen been used. The change from them to the 
light, spacious, well- warmed, well-aired, well-fur- 
nished "model" cell is so vast that there must be 
something in the effect of complete isolation awful 
indeed when criminals are fotmd who voluntarily 
choose this old prison in preferenco to the new 
one. 

Lea^dng this building — the oldest paii; of the gaol 
— we come into the principal part of what is gene- 
nvlly known as the old prison. It is in general plan 
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something like Honemonger-lauo and the Xew 
Bailey ; in fact, like nearly all the priflous built sixty 
or seventy years ago. In this newer portion, all the 
faults of construction common to that penod obtain. 
The cells are badly lighted ; they are not furnished 
with glass windows ; no proper provisiou is made for 
their ventilation. The work-rooms are ill-situated, and 
so placed as to render duo inspection difficult There 
is, of course, a tread-wheel ; but we are happy to say, 
it is seldom used, and when it is used, the power is 
turned to account The yards and passages ain) 
here abominably dirty ; though in the cells and cor- 
ridors tJio cleanliness is all that could be desired. 
Tlie com]>laint made by Howard more tlmn seventy 
years ago as to the state of the drainage may be 
repeated now, with equal justice. All the officers 
complain of it The surgeon considers it tlie only 
cause of sickness in the prison. 

We liave just referred to the faulty const nicti on 
of the work-rooms. Our objection, however, goes no 
further than the constniction. With tlieir general 
appearance we were greatly pleased. In the foundr}', 
the carjHinterVshop, the weaving-«he<l, and indeed 
in every other work-room, wo noticed an order, 
attenti<m, and industry, which would have done no 
discre<lit to the l)e8t disciplined manufactory in Uie 
c<»unty. All the prisoners worked on witliout con- 
versation, as men intensely occupied always do. 
Tlierc jwemed nothing, therefore, unnatunU, or even 
univxrial, al)out them or tlieir (kmUoii. And as the 
monotony xfna broken by tlio noiso of tlie hammer, 
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the shuttle, and the lathe, the effect on the mind of 
the spectator was in no^vise painftil or depressing. 
On the contraiy, all tJiis activity, industry, and 
application, looked like a healthy prepai-ation for a 
new course of life — a guai-antee for the future good 
conduct of the labourers so employed. Hei*e we 
have prisonei-s — not dawdling about in their snug 
cells, with their coats on then* backs and their 
hands in their pockets — but with their shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, their brawTiy arms grimed with work, and 
their physique heavily taxed. This, unless we are 
Ijrofoundly misled by experience, is the best sort of 
discipline for prisoners, as well as the least expensive 
for the country to bear. 

But would it be possible to introduce industiial 
occupations into prisons ? We think so, universally : 
a little organization would bo alone required in 
order to render it easy enough. The difficulties are 
these : — and they are grave enough to merit serious 
attention. In the finit place, the men who compose 
prison staffs rarely know anything of industrial 
occuimtion — while to appoint independent trade- 
instructors is \Qvy costl}'. It has long been the 
custom in England to select prison-officei's from the 
army ; — men whose only qualification for these 
{situations has been a presumed capacity for "keep- 
ing those under them in order." In the govemoi'ship 
of a large gaol, it is well perhaps to go to the retired 
list for candidates ; but in all inferior situations the 
civilian class will fm-nish generally men much better 
adapted for the pm-pose. A knowledge of some 
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trade or handicraft capable of being carried on in 
the prijHon should be comddcred as indispensable to 
certain of the lower ranks of officers. Mr. Hill 
htrongly insists on this point In such a manner, 
this first difficulty miglit be overcome without adding 
to the expense of management In the second place, 
thei*e is a difficulty in disposing fairly of tlio articles 
manufhct\n*ed in prison ; a difficulty of two kinds. 
In some cases combinations of workmen prevent 
articles from being made out of their locality, and 
an oittciy is raised against prison labour being 
bi*ought into com|)etition in the general market witli 
uon -prison labour. In Wakefield gaol there are 
always a niunlxjr of men — about fifty on the average 
— makei's of liardware. Now, it is very important 
that a mim should continue to work at his own trade 
in ]>niyon ; |)artly becaiu^e his work is then more 
valuable Utan it woidd othem-iso be, and |>artly that 
he nuiy not lorio his skill for want of practice. At 
Slteffield, however, there w a combination of work- 
men to prevent any master having work done out of 
the town ; and this combination in Htifficiently ])ow. 
crful to e iforce its dicta as the Liw. Hence, no 
Sheffield — that w, hanUaix) — work can l»e got for 
the )>nhonerH in Wakefield gaol. Theite fifty men 
have consequently to Iw employed in unskilled labour 
or in work which they am only |)eifonn imjwrfectly. 
Tlte other |K>int is still more imjiortiuit Pinctically, 
a great deal of Miffering in sometimes caused among 
artiziuis by ]>riiton authorities going into the market 
with a large stock of priaon-made articles, especially 
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in times of great depression, and underselling the 
regular manufacturer. Cases often come into the 
police-courts in consequence. We know the facts 
are so. A prison like Pentonville or Coldbath-fields 
accumulates a large stock of mats, rugs, pots, kettles, 
«kc. &c., and as its administrators know nothing of 
business, and only generally the value of the articles, 
they sell them off at any price they can get ; or they 
enter into contracts somewhat under tlie market 
terms, and so mischievously operate to depress wagea 
That this competition is keenly felt and resented by 
the work-people admits of no doubt It leads many 
to deprecate the employment of prisonera at all in 
productive labour : and in France such laboui's were 
for a time entirely discontinued after tlie revolution 
in Febmary. The Chamber has subsequently had 
to deal with this intricate question : and the plan 
which it has adopted meets both aspects of the diffi- 
culty of which we are speaking. It is this : The 
prisoners are to be employed in productive labour, but 
the produce is not to be sent into the general market 
to compete with honest labom* : it is to be taken by 
the State for its own uses. Tlie State htis a thousand 
means of disposing of such articles in its public 
establishments, without interfering, in the present 
irregular, aibitraiy, and ignorant way, with the 
general course of trade. The workman's objection 
does not lie against prison-labour in itself ; he knows 
he has no right to condemn another, whether bond 
or fi*ee, to idleness. But he has a very good claim 
to demand tliat no advantage shall be taken of tlie 
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facilities of a public establishment to sell ailicles iu 
his market for loss than they can be honestly made, 
however small the quantity. " A little leaven lea- 
veneth tlie whole lump.** It is obvious how this 
mischievous action on the artizan*s intei'ests might 
be avoided England may easily do what France 
has determined to do. 

The prisoners in Wakefield gaol embrace all classes 
of the criminal and unruly population — felons, mis- 
demeanants, vagranU, and disorderly i)er8ons unable 
to find sureties. Tliis last-named class demand an 
ol^servation iu this place. There is no department 
of our law more in need of amendment than that 
connected with fines and sureties. A person is taken 
up for disturbing the peace — and an extra gush of 
animal spirits soon suffices for that — and is sentenced 
to thi-oo months' imprisonment (if he be a poor 
devil, and cannot pay a fine), after which he must 
find sureties for twelve months. These cases 'are 
excce<lingly common ; and contrary to the spiiit of 
the Liw, they usually amount to imprisonment for 
fifteen months. A man who cannot pay five pounds 
lui a fine, can seldom find two Rureties in ten or 
twenty |M»unds each to be annwerable for his good 
conduct But until he docs obttiin them, ho has to 
renuiin in puA — at a prat ex|^nse to the county, 
and at scrioiui inconvenience to himiiclf ancl to his 
family. Moreover, jicnions of Uii« clnns are not un- 
fre<]ucnlJy committc<i to prison until they can find 
hureticiL Scvcnd of this kind were in Wakefield 
gnuL It is however quite obvious that if they can- 
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not fiud them in one month, they will not be able to 
do so in a yeox ; and if not in one year, certainly 
not in a hundred. Such a sentence, then, is in &ct 
equivalent to imprisonment for life ! This is at 
once inhuman and absurd. These men are seldom 
felons ; nor do they as a loile in any way belong to 
the criminal class. They ai'e mostly honest artizans, 
with more drink in their heads than bmins. They 
are petty-session cases ; commitments for the most 
part by tlie unpaid magistracy — by men often igno- 
mnt of law and justice — and sometimes (we have 
known such cases) they are the consequence of petty 
spite on the paii; of an officious justice against an 
offending workman. 

Now tliese prolonged imprisonments for offences 
not in tlieir natiue serious, are cleai'ly not the in- 
tention of the law, however strictly they may be in 
agi'eement with its letter. We do not as.scrt that 
such sentences are always suffered to run out. On 
the contrai'v, we are aware that they are often com- 
muted. The governor of Wakefield gaol is pai'- 
ticulaily alive to the importance of this matter; 
and in all such cases, after the laj^se of a few 
months, he is careful to lay the circumstances before 
the Home Secrctaiy, who thereupon usually gi^ants a 
pai'don. This sometimes happens elsewhere — but 
not always. What we complain of is this — that so 
serious a tiling should be left to the govenior of any 
prison. Who shall answer for his wisdom, impar- 
tiality, and discretion 1 To whom is he responsible for 
the proper exercise of such a function 1 To no one. If 
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he iutei*e8t himself in such cases at all, it is a matter 
of gi-ace ; if he do not, no one can blame him. It is 
not his duty. In chaiity to one unjustly suffering 
tlie pemdty — not of his fault but his poverty — he may 
make it such ; but the act is strictly superei-ogative. 

Tliis is profoundly contrary to right and justice, 
to the legal course of tilings, and to any system of 
good govenimcnt " If I did not interfere in this 
way,'' says Captain Shepherd, the humane governor 
of the Wakefield gaols, " it is possible that tlio 
prisoner might remain jdl his life in prison." What 
an awfid commeutai*y upon the state of the law ! 
Who can tell how many jjcrscms may bo in this 
condition — wealing out their lives in hopclcsH 
captivity — in all the prisons of England, li*cland, 
Scotland, and the colonics ? 

The chaplain of tlie WakefieM gaols has not much 
more faith in the reformation of prisoners than Sir 
Peter I-aurie himself He inhUmces tliroe cases — out 
i»f 3,.'>(iG ill l>oth gjiols — of which he "hoped favour- 
nblv." What a small and miserable result ! Of the 
females he could not K])C}ik of " any decided change.** 
Thill is certainly not very encouniging. Will neither 
the silent nor the bejxinite system do I The new prison 
— even by the admission of the men who conduct it, 
and wlio are iuterestetl in its success — l>oii8t8 of its 
t^vo "Miicitles" ill the year, of its one ease of ** in- 
sanity," its four ** mental delusions,*' its numerous 
"serious deprcMions," — imd yet, will the two ])risons 
combined only yield three cases of which one can 
venture to **hoj»c fiivourably ?** Tliia it indeed 
saddening. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

^nlttfifli Mm §ml 

Wakefield New Gaol is the largest prison iu 
England on the sepamte system. It has accommo- 
dation for 732 prisoners in separate cells. Generally 
speaking, the plan is the same as that of Pentonville ; 
but, from its superior size, it has a far more impos- 
ing aspect than the metropolitan gaol. It is, be- 
yond all chance of comparison, the largest and most 
striking building in Wakefield ; with the exception 
of York Minster, perhaps in the county. In front, 
but detached and separated from the main buildings 
by a spacious inner court, stand the massive and 
noble residences of the governor and chaplain. Out- 
side and inside, tlie prison has a sort of palatial 
chamcter; eveiy thing about it is gi'and, orderly, 
massive, stately ; there is the active regularity, the 
magnificent march and decorum of an imperial 
residence in its conduct and economy. " Ha ! " said 
a foi'eigner of distinction, who went over the place 
with us, " the English must be a great people, when 
they can make even their prisons so beautiful." It 
is, however, doubtful whether the compliment is 
deserved. True, as a nation we have recently been 
seized with a mania for making our prisons pic- 
turesque 3 but then, have we not developed the same 
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tasto in other spheres ? Look at our railway stations, 
our hospitals, oiir provident and improvident socie- 
ties. Are we not altogether becoming a more de- 
cidedly archiiectiiral people ? And if so, no one, we 
apprehend, will find fault with this desire on our 
part to retura to beauty of form in our constructions. 
But then the fitness of things must be observed, even 
in our improvements. Each subject has its own 
mode of ti^eatment The purpose of the edifice 
should determine its architcctimd character. It 
would be alisurd to build a brewery on the moilel of 
St Paul's, or a country-house on tlie plan of West- 
mister Hall. But would it bo less absurd to do this, 
than to ercct a i)rison at Reading — the luuidsomest 
building in Berkshire— on the model of an Elixa- 
bethan jxalace ? Would it not be as ndiculous to 
transfer Sanso^nni s famous model of the Library of 
St Mark's to Giltspur-street, as to copy the eleva- 
tion of Newgate for a club in Pall-mall ? Yet in a 
pvtiter or loss degree, such is the violence done to 
the hannony of things in many of our new priKons, 
tlie New Gaol at Wukefield among others. We 
entirely objei't to costly di8j)lay in such erections. 
If the county rate-payera have too much money, 
let tlicm build temples, and hcnq)ital8, and schools. 
Tlicre is still n>om enough for these thingn, and to 
8[iare. But let them no lunger tamper with the 
ga^tlft. A prison should always Ix) a prison. If tlie 
magistrates and the rate-jwiyeni forget tliis, will not 
tlie criminal clafl» be justly entitleil to foi^t it also t 
The gaol ought never to divott itaelf of the character 
of a place of severe yet not unnatural probation 
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iind expiation ; a place inspiring a wholesome dread, 
and to get into which the lower orders shall feel 
it most imdesirable. But, if we mistake not) the 
sumptuous externals now becoming so general in 
this countiy, ai'e little calculated to create and foster 
this salutary feai*. How shoidd they ? Aro not men 
attracted or repelled by the effect upon their senses 
of what they see before them 1 Is it not well known 
that the repulsive appearance of our workhouses 
does more to keep the poor fi'om applying for 
admission than the mere restraints and regulations 
within ? It is indeed tlie universal expenence. 
" A child, Sir, that has once been in gaol," said the 
intelligent schoolmistress of the Borough Gaol in 
Liverpool, " is almost sure to come again. Before it 
sees the inside of a prison it has great teiTor of it ; 
and for a day or two, especially if a young child, is 
inconsolable ; but it soon gets accustomed to the 
rules and ways of the new life, and ever after a prison 
has no terroi*s for it." And this is altogether inde- 
pendent of the good or evil influences obtaining in 
the gaol. The um-ealized ideas of the penal in- 
stitution — the ponderous gates, the lofty walls, the 
soml>re character of the entire building, these were 
and are, where tliey exist, undoubtedly elements of 
repression ; they leave a good deal to the imagina- 
tion, but at the same time they furnish it with a 
positive suggestion of much tangible cause of ten-or. 
The portals once passed, all these are dashed to the 
gi'ound. The i*eality is leas fearful than the con- 
ception. It is a pleasant disappointment What 
then ? The wholesome dread is gone for ever, and 
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no art caii i-esiiscitate it The Rubicon is passed. The 
seci'et is penetrated — the worst is known. The piisou 
is no longer the sword of Damocles. Its hard, sharp 
edge is feai*ed no longer ; it has become a featlier. 
It may fall or not — the offender is now indifferent 

This is the i-esult of an experience too uniform to 
admit of dispute. Prisons and prison punish menUi 
are chiefly efficacious in preventing first offences. 
Once inflicted, they almost lose their efficacy. Fear 
and sliaine have infinitely greater force in preventing 
the commission of crimes which lead to imprison- 
inent, tlian the dread of rcsti*aint and the physical 
evils which attend it It is in connexion with this 
fact that the Rev. Mr. Clay, of Pi-eston, ai'gues 
against the number of i*ecommittal.s being taken as 
the proj)cr test of the repressive i)ower of any given 
system of discipline. He is in a gi"eat measure right 
NVlieii ii prison has l:)ecn in operation some time, 
and tlie character of its punisliments lias l>ecome 
generally known, then the efficacy of its two distinct 
functions becomes visible : its deterring power, in 
the genend inci-easc or deci^ease of convictions ; its 
ixjfonning power, in tlie increase <»r decixnisc of re- 
r<»nviction.H. It must evidently Ik? so. The reform- 
ing |X)wcr can only act on the public — that is, on 
the non-criminal class — verv indirectlv. If, acconl- 
ing to Mr. Field's plan, offenders could (Ul Ih) tmns- 
fonnc<l into saiutH, (and a knowledge of the lives of 
many of the ornaments of the saci'ed calendar would 
su]»ply many reasons for considering tliis idea not 
altogether unreasonable,) it would be still doubtful 
whether these reformed persoiuiges could exercise a 
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salutary influence over society at large. Reforma> 
tory power therefore acts only within a narrow 
circle. But the deterring power operates directly 
upon every individual imder temptation. It is, 
therefore, for the good of the individual, as well as 
for that of society, that this deterring power should 
be complete and efficacious. Within the sphere of 
all legitimate influences, we should be glad to have 
this salutary power strengthened, surrounded with 
bulwarks, rendered more foimidable to the imagina- 
tion. Consequently, we regi'et to see the gaol 
stripped of any of its humane teiTors. It is, we 
cannot avoid thinking, a gi'and mistake to i-ender 
even the exterior of a prison inviting. There is 
more fascination in an object which attracts the eye 
by its picturesque and agi*eeable form, than old 
gentlemen are apt to fancy. Ask your daughtei-s — 
if you doubt Ask the childi-en of tlie poor. Ask 
some of the miserable crcatui'es — misei-able, but 
honest — who live under the shadow of the New 
Wakefield Gaol, and who feel its gi'andeur insult 
their wretchedness — and they will tell you how it 
courts their attention, occupies their thoughts, and 
tempts them with its seductions. 

This great palace-prison contains 732 cells for 
prisoners. It stands on about fourteen acres of 
gi'ound ; and cost from 100,000Z. to 120,000^. The 
site is low and bad. The prison is fai* too large for 
the present requkements of the West Riding — too 
large even for the obsers^ance of the common legal 
regulationa An example most injmious is thus set 
by authority in the way of criminals. By building 
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A prison grander and larger than is ueedfiil, the 
county sets the example of extravagance and want 
of thrift. A considerable number of the cells would 
be unoccupied, only that the government has sent 
down 400 convicts to undergo a probation in them, 
like that of Pentonville, previous to their being sent 
out to Australia as *^ exiles.** These are the sub- 
ject of a contract between the Home-office and the 
magistrates of the West Riding, the government 
paying so much a year for each cell "let** to it 
Again, the size of the prison prevents the chaplain 
from seeing the inmates in his room at times, and 
from visiting, as the rules require, each pei'son in his 
cell daily. Nor is the governor able to visit each 
man daily, as he ought ; for two i*easons : in tlie 
finrt place, tlie gnol is too largo to admit of it, unless 
he were content that it should devour up all his 
time, and so mischievously interfere with Iiis othei* 
duties ; and in the second place, he is most unwisely 
required to attend at assizes and quarter-sessjons. 
Eleven times in the year he is com[)elle<l to leavt- 
Wakefield — in his absence devolving tlie govenmient 
of Uiis great establisliment upon a subordinate — for 
this puqMjse. He is seldom away less than seven or 
vi^ht days at a time, and often more than double 
the numl)er. That is, the supixMue officer of the 
prison is away from his onerous duties four or five 
montlis in tlie year ! So glaring an inconsistency 
ought to be at f»nce done away with. 

Besides Uie convicts — who liave a de|)artment of 
the prison, with dii^tinct officers, except governor-* 

D D 
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there are in this new model prison, general adult 
prisoners, male and female — ^felons, misdemeanants, 
and persons committed for want of sureties. The 
women are in a separate building, which was built 
for juveniles : the latter being now sent to the 
Borough Gaol in Leeds. The discipline is of course 
nominally the " separate " system ; but it is not tlie 
separate system as carried out at Pentonville. Hei-e 
the prisoners take exercise in common, but in silence ; 
they also receive instruction occasionally in each 
other's presence, which is also considered to have a 
very good effect They do not, however, work in 
common. The system is therefore an imperfect 
amalgam of the two nval disciplines, the best element 
of the social, or silent, system, the labour in common, 
being left out In the exercising-gi^ounds, of course, 
no communication is permitted; and the very limited 
intercourse involved in the exercise in common, is 
allowed only bccjiuse experience has shown, that in 
separate yai'ds the men cannot be got to take as 
much physical exertion as considerations of health 
require. After a few weeks of isolation, a man is no 
longer a gregarious animal. His mmd breaks down ; 
and his natural instincts lose tlieir force. Tlie silence, 
idleness, and loneliness of the cell affect the will. 
A sort of torpor creeps over the inmate. He be- 
comes gentle, docile, and submissive, but at the same 
time weak, idle, apathetic. Very little exertion tires 
him ; he gladly avoids it, and sinks into a dreamy 
condition, which is neither life nor death. To awake 
him out of this mental and animal toi*por is no easy 
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matter. At Preston, where the enforced exercise is 
not, however, more than enough, some of the pri- 
soners complained o^ and all would gladly avoid it. 
Thejr would ratlier crouch in a comer of their well- 
warmcd oells. But it is a serious question for society 
to ask itself — What are such men fit for I Will two 
years' indulgence in such habits prepare them for a 
life of renewed trials and struggles ? This is a point 
of gi*eat importance to the tax-payers. It may or 
may not act well with transports — the exiles of 
leading, Wakefield, and Pentonville — that is a dis- 
tinct subject of discussion ; but before the English 
public suffer the whole couutr}* to be covered with 
himilar expensive institutions, it behoves them to 
consider how such a system of treatment will act 
upon minor criminals, the almost innumerable cases 
which constitute the body, of from thi*cc da^V to 
twelve montlis' sentences. 

Notwithstanding the favourable modifications intro- 
duce<l into the sejxarate sybtcm in the new gaol at 
Wakefield, tlK5 same elates of mental phenomena 
<lcvelup ihemselvea as at Pentonville. The tendency 
to insanity — odvn remote, but nevertheless retd — 
cannot be doubtcHl. To get indejiendent information 
on such a subject from the prison officiids is almost 
out of tiie question, and naturally so. For the mott 
|ittrt, these officers arc chosen for their confidence 
in the system which they have to administer. 
Nearly all of tliem are actuated by a desire to carry 
their ex|K*riment out sxiccessfully ; and tliose i^ho 
cannot help having doubts are generally too cautioiis 
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to speak of their fears. We have therefore only the 
official reports to assist o\ir judgment in this impor- 
tant point ; and while keeping to the letter of fiwjt, 
we cannot expect the paid inspectors of prisons and 
the morally responsible visiting justices to make report 
against themselves. Facts, however, cannot be denied. 
The last official report gives this list of events in the 
new gaol at Wakefield connected with our present 
inquiiy : — Two "suicides;" one case of "partial 
insanity ;" four cases of "mental delusion ;" and an 
untold number of cases in which prisoners were 
" seriously depressed." These returns are not wanting 
in vagueness, excepting the suicides and the case of 
insanity ; but the vagueness is just the character of 
all such exliibitions. A man in the incipient stage 
of mental disease is always "strange," "curious," 
" foolish," or the like. Effects do not come out boldly 
and distinctly. They show themselves slowly, and 
by degi-ees. Great dubiety characterises these cases. 
One of the suicides was a woman, within fifteen days 
of her release ', the other was a man who had been in 
prison two yeai-s, and his term of confinement was 
within six weeks of expiry. Inquiry was, of coui-se, 
made in both these cases of self-murder ; and the 
result is that the visiting justices " believe " that the 
woman committed the awful deed "fix)m dread of 
retiuning into society without the means of gaining 
a livelihood." Well, the dead can tell no tales, and 
the poor creature cannot contradict the magistrate 
who assigns this motive. But, if she were really so 
fond of the gaol and so afraid of the world, one might 
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have tlioiight that, not being a novice in the ways of 
the \&Wf she would have known how to effect a return 
to prison in a very short time. The man was found 
dead in his cclL He had inserted a bit of wood in a 
hole in the wall, and hung himself on it by his 
braces. What was tlie cause of this great crime t 
The same answer as before. " The difficulty of finding 
employment on his discharge itemed to have preyed 
upon his mind." Tlie double excuse betrays a great 
lack of invention. How should he know this difficulty t 
How realize it in so terrible a shape t Is tliere some- 
thing in the prison system fertile iu the conjuration 
of such horrid phantoms ! This is the qxiestion of 
questions. We all know the susceptibility of weak 
nen'es and partly paralysed minds — how readily they 
create devils to affright tliemselvcs mth. But were 
the minds of these wretches paralysed and their 
nerves shaken — and how t The magistrates also 
felt bound to investigate the origin of the minor 
caaes of " instmity,** *' mental delusion,*" and ** serious 
depreHsiou ;** tuid they have frankly stated the result 
of U)cir inquiries thus : " Tliat no connexion could 
1)0 traccil l»ctwcen tlie diseases which had occurred, 
and tlie locality, diet, drainage, or ventilation ; but 
that tliere appeared little doubt tliat the cases of 
mental delusion might be attributed to the * separate 
system,* as they were much benefited by tlie adoption 
of a modification of the discipline, showing that 
the * system of total se[mration * is not applicable 
under all cases.** With tliis decision our own ex- 
jierience entirely coincides. 



CHAPTER XXY. 

Units (Cnnnti( (0aiiL 

The coiuity gaol of Notts is the Newgate of tlie 
midland counties— except in its external appearance* 
It wants the massive grandeur — the look of solid 
strength — the impregnable and defying aspect of its 
metropolitan rival ; but for its persistency in retain- 
ing all the good, so\md, solid, abuses of the past, it 
i*efuscs to yield the palm. Few better specimens of 
the horrid dungeon-like prisons in which our fore- 
fathei-s, in " their ancestral wisdom," delighted, can 
now be foimd in this country. In Spain, in Italy, 
and in Austi'ia, such places are common enough — 
much too common, even yet, in spite of all the 
labours of the Congi'csses of Frankfort and Bnissels, 
and the exertions of royal and noble authors — but in 
this island they are becoming scarce. The county gaol 
of Notts is, therefore, a curiosity in its way. There is 
an air of prison antiquity about it — a patncian dig- 
nity, which is peculiar to " houses" of long standing 
and high position. It is both. It was built long 
ago, some time in the mji^hical ages, and it stands on 
the brow of a lofty precipice, frowning down upon 
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the humble cottages at its base. There is an atmo- 
sphere of time aud its traditions floating about it 
No rude and revolutionary hand has touched its 
glories. There is enough of the past in its dungeons 
and corridors to satisfy even the young England 
squires, who hunt the fox, in the manner of their 
fathers, over the pastures of their tenants. As well 
became so vulgar a thing, " the march of improve- 
ment** has kept at a respectful distance. The in- 
vasion of a spirit of reform, of economy, of huma- 
nity, has been successfully repulsed. 

Tlie coimty gaol of Notts, as I have said, is built 
on a lofty precipice — that is, on the edge of the 
platform on which tlie higher part of the town of 
Nottingham is romantically situated. It is literally 
built in the rock, out of which the cells are hewn ; 
and could all the work of human hands be removed 
from its face, tho holes, as seen from the marsh 
l>elow, would have the appearance of enormous eagles* 
nests. Fi*om the main street, by the flank of the 
Town-hall and Court-house, you descend a narrow 
[tassa^ which brings you to a gate ; tlicnce you pass, 
Htill descending, along another passage leading to an 
ofhce for the gaoler. This is a low, small room, in 
which an enormous fire must he kept up to expel the 
damp ; and all the walls of which are hung round 
with chains, manacles, hand-locks, and other engines 
of cc»crcion. Some of the irons are of frightful weight 
and 8ecm to have l»cen made for the race of stalwart 
Sherwood foresters, rather than for tlie ordinary run 
of English felons. Other ibul and ugly instrunimits 
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— ^relics of a barbarous past — are scattered about) and 
the place strongly recalls to mind Sand*s description 
of the horrible dungeon in which Consuelo took her 
mystic initiation into the secrets of the Illumines, 
From this place you descend by a number of steps 
into a low corridor — silent, dark, and horrid as a 
grave. You are now in the heart of the rock. 
Groping your way carefully towards a light which 
you observe at a short distance, you come upon a 
door : open it. As you do so, there is a noise and a 
scramble, a rushing of feet, and perhaps a few oaths. 
If your ears fail to catch the sound — not loud but 
deep — ^you may be considered fortunate. You find 
tliis door opens into a small room, lined round with 
benches, in fact, into one of the day rooms. Here 
there is also a good fire, and as you turned the lock 
all the prisoners were crowded over it, doing their 
best to keep warm, for the air is bitterly cold. Your 
entrance has disturbed them in this industrious 
avocation — for on the appearance of a stranger they 
ai'e commanded to leave the room and draw up, 
recniit-like, in the adjoining yard — and you may 
see by their looks that they I'esent your intnisiou 
into their domain, and the trouble you give them. 
And well they may — criminals ai'e but men, and 
what man likes to be driven from tlie chimney- 
corner on a frosty day ? 

There are from half-a-dozen to fourteen or fifteen 
occupants of this day-room and the adjoining yard. 
Here they are left all day, to converse as much as 
they like — ^to do no manner of work, unless washing 
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their own hands (not so frequently as they might) 
and sweeping their own cells (still less frequently) 
can be considered work — and to take just as much 
or as little exercise as they find agreeable. There are 
no such things as " separation," " silence," " work," 
" reflection," " obedience," " instruction." All these, 
the means and attributes of more modem systems of 
penal management, are unknown in the county gaol 
of Notts. In speaking of this lack of all the approve<l 
methods of prison discipline in the gaol, we cannot 
refrain from noticing, that the last report made by 
the visiting justices, or, at least, that of their gaoler, 
and transmitted by them to tho Secretary for thu 
Home Department, without being absolutely false, 
oouveys more than one false impression. The sche- 
dule — made out according to the Gaol Act — asks for 
a " description of employment and Imrd laboiu*." 
To which the answer given is — "Tliere is no hard 
lalxiur in tho prison ; a prisoner is occasionally com- 
mitte<l to luu'd lalx>ur, who assists in cleaning the 
prison. The lime-washing, painting, S:c is done by 
prisoners of industrioiui habits not sentenced to hard 
labour." How very gracious of them ! And this 
lime-wasliing — there is still less painting done — takes 
place once or twice in the year. What do the men 
do all the rest of the twelve months 1 Warm their 
hands over tlie fire. And tliis is the plain inferenoe 
from tho answer ; but then the schedule g«xjs on to 
ask — What are the hours of labour ? To which tho 
reply is — "In summer, from eight until six; in 
winter, from nine until four." 
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Now, would not any one, not super-subtle, sup- 
pose from this that the prisoners actually worked 
ten hours a-day in summer and seven in winter? 
Clearly so. The object of the question is to get at 
the real fact of how much labour the offender is 
compelled to undergo ; and the replies are so given 
as to mislead in this particular. The public wish to 
know the real, not the supposititious, state of the 
gaols ; and a report which allows the public to infer 
that there is considerable labour done where there is 
none, requires, to say the least of it, amendment 

In answer to the question concerning the amount 
of instruction afforded to the prisoners, the same 
report says — " A turnkey instnicts the prisoners in 
reading in the day-rooms." And of this instruction, 
miserable as it must be at best, I am bound to say 
that I found veiy few traces. No ; the whole prison 
is substantially without discipline, without work, 
and without instruction. 

Well, passing through the day-room into the open 
yard, where the prisoners are standing in a line, we 
come out of the rock. The narrow yai-d, which is 
walled up to a considemble height, stands, in fact, 
on a projecting ledge, below which you may hear 
the sxu^e of life in the marsh underneath. Turning 
towards the face of the rock, you notice, on the left- 
hand, another door besides the one leading into the 
day-room just spoken of. That is a door leading 
into a narrow passage, with a range of cells on each 
side. Except through the doorway, no light can 
enter. When it is open, there is light enough in the 
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first cells of the range to see your hand ; but in the 
next, only a mere glimmer ; and in those farther 
removed, utter dai-kneas. When the door of the 
passage is closed, they are all alike in a grave-like 
gloom. These cells are cold and damp as well as 
dark. 

This description of one yard, one day-room, and 
one range of sleeping-cells, will serve for all. Some 
of the corridors are rather more subterranean than 
others — some of the cells look a little colder, darker, 
dirtier than the rest ; but a general character per- 
^'ades them — they belong to a common type. 

With all this laxity in things which, in all well- 
conducted prisons are matters of strict discipline, the 
violation of which subjects the offender to instant 
correction, it might be supposed that prison punish- 
ments would be rare. But it is not so. Offences are 
only too common. If communicating nith a fellow- 
prisoner — if idleness — if saucy and rebellious looks — 
l)e all removed out of the category of prison offences, 
the crimiiml will find out others. He will be at war 
with authority. It is his pride to brave penalties, 
and his distinction to appear in the eyes of his com- 
rades callous to correction. We are inclined to 
think tlmt the severest disoiplino is the mildest in 
its results, and the most mercifiil throughout If 
the criminal is not punislied for small offences, ho 
will commit great ones. It is his habit to keep at 
tlie full length of his tether ; the more you give him, 
the more he will take. It is a folly and a mistake 
to aljate one iota of the law of discipline. 
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The chief prison offences in the Notts County Gaol 
are — ^riot, fighting, blaspheming, rebellion, and the 
like species of pastime ; the punishments are, con- 
sequently, severe — confinement in one of the most 
penal cells we ever remember to have seen. But it 
produces no effect. The same individual tenants it 
again and again. In little things he has no check, 
and the curb is too large to hold him. Therefore, 
though it multiplies the aggregate number of punish- 
ments, a severe system of discipline is truly merciful, 
for it gets men out of the habit of contemplating the 
commission of the graver offences as a matter of daily 
excitement. Trifles content them. 

^lany years ago, it was the custom at Christmas 
time for the prisoners confined in this gaol to send a 
person round to all the neighbouring gentry with a 
begging book. Thirty or forty pounds were often 
obtained in this way, and on Christmay-day there 
was a regular festival and jollification. Extraor- 
dinary scenes were occasionally witnessed at these 
Saturnalia. But the custom has changed a little. 
Such iiTCgularities are checked by the law : prisoners 
can no longer send out the begging-box at discre- 
tion, even if people could be found willing to replenisli 
it The old tory fox-hunters of the district, however, 
have not suffered the good old institution to die out 
entirely. They still maintain — at the public expense, 
we are son*y to say, for, alas ! the days of chivalry 
are gone — the Christmas dinner, and regale the loyal 
and deserving inmates of the gaol on the fattest 
roast-beef the coimty can supply. I took the liberty 
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of auking cue of those adorers of the throne and con- 
stitution, if there ara no honest and meritorious poor 
in Notts to whom a good Christmas dinner of this 
old English kind would not be acceptable. He 
looked astounded, and 1 have no doubt set me down 
for a Chartist, or Red Republican at least This 
indulgence calls to mind the circumstance, that the 
ordinary eating and drinking in this gaol are on a 
much higher scale than the average. The prison 
diet is stated in the last return to cost 3s. 2<L per 
week for each prisoner. The average for all English 
prisons is about 2$. 5d, ; for Scotch prisons, about 
\$. Od, 

Thus it costs you, gentlemen of Notta, nearly 
twice as much for the feeding of your criminals in 
gaol, becaube you allow them to live in idleness, 
subject to every deteriorating influence which can 
easily be brought to operate upon them, as it costs 
the magistrates of Glasgow and Aberdeen for theirs ! 
Hero is siu^ly a case fur reform. If otlier reabous 
fail to induce you to remove or amend your gaol, 
this consideration HhouUl have some weight You 
do not get enough for your money ; and you are 
not the less defrauded because defrauded by your 
own mistakes, and your misplaced confidence in your 
old traditiouA. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

32nttiiiglinm (0nnl. 

One of the points to which the attention of prison 
reformers may be usefully directed, is the consoli- 
dation of prisons. Large gaols are not only much 
better managed on the whole tlian small ones, they 
are also much more economical. If Millbank, the 
largest prison in the country, was broken up into 
half a dozen different establishments, the cost of its 
1,400 criminals would probably be tliree times 
greater than it is now. All the expenses of criminal 
management and inspection are increased by the 
multipUcity of petty prisons. A really good governor 
would administer a prison with 1,500 or 2,000 pri- 
soner quite as efficiently as one with 150 or 200. 
Chaplains, and all the more costly fiuictionaries 
could discharge their duties in the same manner. 
In large prisons there is also great saving in the first 
outlay ; the more cells there are so much the less is 
the average cost This is a truth obvious to com- 
mon-place. But the question of economy is not the 
only one w^hich shoidd induce us to prefer lai^ 
prisons. They offer superior advantages in the sense 
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of discipline. Men are easier to manage in masses. 
A person who has ever attended a public meeting 
must have noticed this circumstance. There is a 
contagion of sympatliy among multitudes. You may 
carry a point with a thousand men assembled toge- 
ther, with loss trouble perhaps th4an you could have 
carried it with any one of them individually. We 
are not here to discuss the merit of this fact, only to 
state it, and to ui-ge that it is tlie part of wisdom to 
avail itself of it for the production of beneficial re- 
sults in Uie management of gaols. 

The old borough gaol of Nottingham has recently 
l>ecn amalgamated with tlie house of correction, with 
l>enefit to botli. What vidid reason is there against 
the furtlier amolgamatiou of these with the county 
gaoH The distinction maintained between tliese 
institutions is of tlie })altriest kind. It lias less 
regard to the j^ri^ons or tlie prisoners, than to tlie 
personalities of tlie two magisterial bodies. County 
prisons, not only in Nottingliam, but in the country 
Kenerally, are placed under the jurisdiction of the 
" landed " arist<x:racy ; tho«j in tlie boroughs ai-e 
under the control of the " citizen ** magistracy. The 
two magiHtcriol K»dieii, it seems, cannot meet toge- 
ther at the same lK>ard or on the same bench. Tlie 
land miut su])iK>rt its dignity. And for this petty 
hauteur, the jmhlic liave to jwiy. A good round 
number of hun<lnHl thousands are wasited ever}* year 
in tlie more matter of prisonii, in onler that no par- 
tmu may ** come l)etwixt the wind and their no- 
bility.** Pride is, no doubt, a ver>' fine thing ; but 
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like other ''magnificences,** it is sometimes put to 
very miserable shifts to maintain itself. 

The Nottingham House of Correction is an old 
gaol — ^and not a good one by any means. Yet it 
is, both as to construction and discipline, infinitely 
superior to its more aristocratic rival. Here, at all 
events, there is no idleness — and not very many 
reprehensible indulgences. On these points the 
citizen magistrates appear to have much sounder 
notions than their neighbours on the opposite side of 
the street They have no work-rooms such as those 
in Coldbath-fields ; but that is perhaps the oon- 
sequence of original faults of construction. The 
men are not left alone in idleness all day long, 
crowding and crouching over a fire. They are 
compelled to work. The tread-wheel goes nearly nine 
hours daily in summer, and from light to dark in 
winter. There may be objections to this species of 
labour — objections of which the gi'avity is admitted, 
but they lie against it only as compared with other 
descriptions of laboiu'. When weighed against idle- 
ness, no question can arise as to its utility and 
desirableness. The prisonei"s, moreover, are employed 
in the menial and domestic offices of the prison — in 
cleaning, washing, cooking, and service ; and this 
enables the magistrates to dispense with superfluous 
paid servants. The consequence is, that although it 
is a third or more larger than the county gaol, and 
is really managed, which the other is not, it has 
only one more of a staflf official. 

Every prisoner works. No trade is, however, 
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taught in the gaoL Unskilled labourers go, as a 
matter of course, to the wheel A shoemaker is set 
to mend all the shoes, a tailor the clothes, a carpenter 
to do repairs, and so on. All is industry. But, in 
the matter of instruction, the method is fiea* lees 
commendable. There is no adequate provision for a 
proper training of the prisoners mentally. The only 
instruction vouchsafed at all, is a little reading. The 
office of schoolmaster, for want of a better, is held by 
a turnkey : an arrangement so palpably injudicious, 
that it only needs to be indicated in order to be 
condemned. 

The system in force in this prison is, in other 
respects, far from objectionable. Silence is main- 
tained in the gaol, in the kitchen, and on the wheel. 
At night, there is complete separation. There are 
no dormitories. The cells are of all sizes and shapes : 
and much good space is lost by the eccentricities of 
the architect But as far as the capabilities of the 
building will admit, the best use appears to be made 
of what is left Though some of the cells are 
constructed for three beds, not more than one is 
placed in any of them, except in cases of extreme 
necessity. This is as it should be. Considering the 
intractability of tlie materixds with which they have 
to deal, tlie care and prudence evinced by the 
magistrates of the borough of Nottingham in the 
management of their gaol do them no discredit 

Near the county gaol, and in front of the County 
Ilall, the capital sentences for the county of Notts 
are carried into efiect The instrument of death has 

c c 
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not been erected there since 1844. In one of the 
flagged yards of the gaol, the visitor may notice a 
stone with the letters W. S. cut into it with a depth 
worthy of the chisel of Old MortcdUy himself Should 
he inquire what the inscription — brief enough to 
puzzle the wise men in " Pickwick " — means, he will 
be told one of the most sickening stories which the 
tragedy of life records. But the tale is worth 
listening to for the sake of its moral. One of the 
points on which tradition holds out longest against 
the innovations of science and philanthropy, is public 
hanging. Every one is aware of the mischiefe 
resulting from the old method of carrying the victim 
in procession from Newgate to Tyburn. Howard 
attacked that tremendous abuse. But even he did 
did not think it politic to propose to abolish hanging 
in public altogether. Such a proposition, he was 
aware, would not have been entertained for a moment 
in his day ; so he satisfied himself with effecting the 
reform which lay in his power. He got the gibbet 
transferred fiom Tyburn-gate to Newgate ; that was 
a vast step in the right direction, for it did away 
with the not and confusion of the procession. 
Imagine Oxford-sti*eet — from Hyde-park to the Post- 
office — ^blocked up and rendered impassable every 
Monday morning, as it was then ! But the mischief 
is only part removed. Every execution that takes 
place in front of Newgate, besides the bruises and 
fractures, the idleness and intemperance, to the 
assembled crowds, is half-a-day*s impediment to all 
the business of the neighbourhood. The moral 
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reaBonB against public hanging are still stronger. 
The W. S. in the Nottingham gaol refers to a story 
highly illustrative of some of the evils of this English 
" Feast of Death." 

William Saville was a wretch, whom notliing but 
on awful atrocity could possibly have invested with 
a particle of public interest. But having cut the 
throats of his wife and three children, he at once 
became an object of public wonder, curiosity, and 
perhaps execration. All the neighbourhood went to 
stare at the scene of the murder — 12,000 pernon^ the 
first day ; and up to the hour of trial the attraction 
increased During the examination the courts were 
crowded to suffocation. The trial came — he was 
condemned* Lord Denman made an impressive 
address, and fixed the fatal day. The interest ex- 
cited by the proceedings — the brutal obstinacy with 
which Uie culprit conducted himself — insured a 
" bumper '' at the execution. 

The gallows was crectixl in front of the County 
Hall, and the murderer was to die at eight o*clock. 
At midnight the crowd l»e^n to assemble for choice 
of placea. Oj)po8ite the hall sUuids St Mary's 
Church, the yard of which is elevatetl conKitlenibly, 
and forms one of the lH»t " sUiuds " on such occasions. 
Towards five o'clock it was quite crowdeil. Tlien the 
country ]X)pulatioii |»oure<l in. By seven, every 
lamp-poKt, roof, chimney, and wall commanding a 
view of the dcjilh-cnpne wji» occupied. These 
favourable j>oHitions weit?, however, much dii*puted, 
and the higher thr-»nc8 were all subject to violent 
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changes of dynasty. When the bell tolled the hour of 
death, there were from 40,000 to 50,000 persons 
assembled — a large portion of these were women. 
When the mm*derer appeared on the scaffold, there 
was a howling roar — ^but whether of execration or 
approval no man could tell : it produced no effect 
upon its object He died as he had lived. 

Then came the time catastrophe. An eye-witness 
and participator in the scene has furnished me with 
an account of what followed : — "From an early hour 
in the morning," he says, " the tide of life flowed in 
from Hollow Stone, St Mary's Gate, Gamer's-hill, 
the low pavement, and, indeed, from every avenue 
leading to the gaoL At seven o'clock the crowd 
collected was immense ; in all probability there were 
50,000 persons present From this period to the 
time of execution, and even afterwards, numberless 
hats, bonnets, shoes, and other wearing apparel, were 
contiuTially thrown into the air, and tossed about 
until they were destroyed. There was one part of 
the scene which, even on so solemn an occasion, 
excited the risibility of many ; this was the fre- 
quency with which (during the whole proceedings) 
parties, principally youths, and often grown-up per- 
sons, were hoisted above the heads of the populace, 
and buffeted about for several minutes, sometimes 
over a space of ten or fifteen yai-ds ; until at last, 
when there was room sufficient, they dropped down, 
frequently head foremost, to the ground : some must 
have been seriously iujiu'ed in this manner. Even 
in the more early part of the morning, the scream- 
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ing and fiEunting of females was appalling. About 
half-past seven o'clock I took up my position at the 
doorway of the judge's lodgings ; I remained there 
without interruption until a minute or two after 
Saville was turned off, when, as if with one accord, 
the immense mass before me turned round and made 
for the Town-halL The appearance of the crowd at 
that moment was exactly like a field of com when 
the wind blows upon it All seemed to lean one 
way, with occasional heaviugs, to gain new strength 
for the rush. At this time I was involved in the 
crowd, and, a few yards from my standing place, I 
observed a boy and man on the ground ; my foot 
tripped against them, and but for the greatest 
poffiible exertion being used, I must have fallen, as 
others did. As it was, I caught hold of a man's 
collar, and in holding on by it, my arms ached as 
though they had been bruised all over ; my legs, 
too, were in a similar state, arising from the diffi- 
culty I had in extricating myself from the crowd. 
I shall never forget the scene I witnessed when I 
passed over the man and boy ; the face of the latter 
appeared to have been (/round of; and both were 
bleeding profusely. I have no doubt but the rush 
was occasioned by a desire on the {xirt of those im- 
mediately facing the scaffold to obtain fresh air ; 
they must have been almost suffocated before the 
prisoner came out to suffer. Tliis was only in one 
port of the excited and infuriated crowd. The mob 
had become a perfect monster. It was ' every one 
for himself, and the fiend for alL* Called together 
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to gloat over the death agony of a fellow-creature, 
when its curiosity was sated, the mob became callous 
to all the gentler feelings of human nature. In its 
madness it roared and stamped like a wild beast, 
— ^and I saw young boys and women, as well as 
strong men, trampled and trodden to death. When 
the infuriated passions of the mob had sufiBciently 
abated, the dead, dying, and woimded were picked 
up. Thirteen were already dead; seven of them 
young females ! Many more were carried into the 
hospitals and infirmaries. Some were found to be 
maimed for life ; and I am given to understand, 
that moi-e than forty died altogether." 

This awful catastrophe has left a profound im- 
pression behind it. It is the general feeling in 
Nottingham, tliat no more executions will take place 
in public in that town. Let us hope not 



CHAPTER XXVIT. 

Heading (0flol. 

Every traveller by the Great Western Railway is 
familiar with the exterior splendours of Reading 
Gaol, the Palace-prison, as it is styled. After the 
regal residence at Windsor, it is the most imposing 
structure seen from the line of view between Pad- 
dington and Bath ; and it is, beyond all question, 
the handsomest building — the "Castle" alone ex- 
cepted — in the county of Berks. It stands, too, on 
a site worthy of itself ; a gentle elevation, command- 
ing a charming prospect, one of the best selected and 
most salubrious in the neighbourhood for many 
miles round. Of these facts there will be no doubt, 
when it is known that the old abbey of Reading 
stood upon the same ground, and that some of the 
noble ruins of that pile still gracefully overhang the 
prijion walls. No one has ever dis|)Uted the good 
taste of the reverend fathers in the selection of a 
spot to dwell on. A modem purchaser would need 
no Ivtter giuirantee for the eligibility of a plot of 
land for a new mansion, than the knowle<lge that a 
monk had once thought it fit to be the home of his 
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"learned ease." To what base uses may we not 
return ? The garden of the monastery is now the 
garden of the prison! The building stands on a 
fine gravelly soil, and is well watered. The soil is of 
the best. We can answer for its fruitfulness, for 
never have we seen or tasted finer English fruit than 
grows upon it Relics of the old inhabitants still 
turn up at times, in the shape of pieces of encaustio 
tiles, broken pillars, and fragments of marble saints ; 
and occasionally the felon's spade strikes into the 
skull of mitred priest or shaven monk, as he turns 
up the soil in his hours of recreation. 

Reading Gaol, as seen from the railway, has the 
appearance of a princely seat in the best style of 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. The architects were 
Messrs. Scott and Moffatt, of Spring Gardens ; and 
it does them credit for their art It is described by 
the chaplain, as in " the Tudor or castellated Gothic 
style;" and farther on it is said, that "with the 
cajstellated it combines a collegiate appearance." 
The phrase is not inapt : the internal arrangements 
suggest the collegiate character ; while the light and 
airy outside, which, as Mr. Field says, does certainly 
not present anything like a gloomy aspect, is not 
unlikely to inspire thoughts of knightly revels, and 
the pastimes of chivalry. Every moment you expect 
to hear the sound of the horn, to see the postern 
open, and a gallant tmin issue forth to enjoy the 
pleasm'es of the chase or the graceful sport of 
falconry. It is only by an eflfort that the mind can 
realize the actual fact : that that stately and jocund 
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pile can be the penal home of the worst offenders 
against the law, provided for them at the joint ex- 
pense of rich and poor ! We are not the first to 
deplore the extraordinary delusion under which the 
public money was so recklessly expended upon this 
gaol. No impartial observer can do otherwise than 
regret to see such waste. Mr. Field, who makes 
himself the champion of everything done by the 
magistracy of Berkshire, defends the policy of such 
an outlay, and he seems to think it a sufficient 
answer to all objections, to say that the surplus 
decoration has '' provided the county ^ith a hand- 
some public edifice.*^ If the rate-payers of England 
wish to have " handsome public edifices,** no doubt 
they have a right to build them ; but we very 
much doubt whether any lai^ body of rate-payers 
would prefer to obtain this desiderated beauty in 
architectiire in the shape of palace-prisons. Our 
towns and cities are not yet so filled with splendid 
monuments of art — churches, temples, theatres, 
schools, colleges, baths, bridges, columns — that our 
taste for architectural display needs to expend itself 
on prisons ; these are the last places on which the 
blandishments of beauty require to be lavished. 

It is tlio more neoessary to insist upon this ai^gu- 
ment, for that it is sought by the advocates of the 
separate system to place Heading Gaol in the position 
of a model for all tiie coimtry, and because neariy 
all the new prisons which are now built, or building, 
ure erected witii a similar recklessneas of cost 

Reading Gaol contains 247 separata oells^ thus 
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divided : 193 for male prisoners ; 34 for female 
prisoners ; and 20 for debtors. To find accommo- 
dation for these 247 persons, the coimty was put 
to an expense of fifty-one thousand poimds. That is, 
each cell cost the public 206^. 10a. — a sum which 
would build cottages worth fi-om 16^. to 201. a year! 
The prisoners in Reading Gaol have dwellings of a 
more costly kind than nine-tenths of her Majesty's 
lieges can afibrd to live in. Is this either just or 
politic? At the great discussion in the City on 
" Prison Discipline," the reverend defender of Read- 
ing Gaol was compelled to admit that the cost of its 
erection was "enonnous and unnecessary." But it 
is claimed in extenuation, that the case was excep- 
tional. It was so ; but is there not something ex- 
ceptional, something unforeseen, in every case ? A 
prudent man never makes a calculation without a 
margin for contingencies. The " contingencies " which 
swelled the cost of Reading Gaol would have their 
countei-parts in any other place. The cost per cell 
at PentonviUe was quite as much as at Reading. 

Let us now come to the discipline. We shall best 
give an idea of this matter through the medium of a 
day's diary in the prison. At six o'clock the prisoner 
gets up, sweeps his room, wraps up his hammock, 
and washes his face. This is supposed to occupy 
him till eight ; having nothing to do all day, of 
course there is no need to usher it in with any 
unseemly haste. At eight o'clock he is served with 
his breakfast, which, if he be a transport, consists of 
,a pint of gruel and half a pound of fine bread ; if he 
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be only a vagabond, and not a criminal, he gets the 
gruel but no bread. Having despatched this matter 
— ^if so rapid a word as despatch can properly be 
used in connexion with a routine so snail-like — ^the 
prisoner puts on his cap and draws the peak down, 
which is supposed to engage his attention until ten 
minutes past nine o'clock, when the bell rings for 
chapel. By ten o'clock the service is got through, 
and the worshippers are drawn off in detachments ; 
part to the pumps, where they are permitted to raise 
sufficient water for the day s consumption ; part to 
the airing yard, if the weather be fine, to air them- 
selves and the bed-clothes; others, again, to the 
schools, where they receive instruction from com- 
petent masters ; and the rest into the gardens, where 
they amuse themselves by finding relics or turning 
up the skulls of the ancient cultivators. On alter- 
nate days, our transport will be so engaged from 
chapel time till near twelve. From twelve to one of 
course he dines, sufficiently, if not sumptuously. 
If the di4y l)e Sunday, Tuestlay, Thursday, or Satur- 
day, he will have three ounces (»f cooked meat with- 
out bone, eight ounces of ]>otAtoes, and eight ounces 
of bread, for his dinner ; if it be Monday, Wednes- 
day, or Friday, he will get a pint of soup and half a 
pound of bread ; but if the wretch bo only a vulgar 
tramp, and not a regular burglar, ho will get for his 
dinner a pound of br^ad and nothing else. In the 
midst of so much indulgence, his case is rather a 
hard one. However, he knows how to get himself 
into the more favoured categories. From one o'clock 
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to three, the prisoner will receive some further in- 
struction from the schoolmaster, in claasee, if he 
cannot yet read. Twice in the week he will reoeive 
visits from the chaplain in his cell between these 
hours; on other days, he will be left in a great 
measure to his own resources to pass the time. 
There is, however, a library attached to the prison, 
and the inmates may have books sent in from their 
friends by permission of the chaplain. And various 
minds can find amusement in various ways. At a 
recent visit, we foimd a gentleman (from one to 
three) deeply immersed in Sir Thomas Brown's 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, while the gentle- 
man in the next apartment was eagerly engaged in 
shading "rabbits" on the simny wall of his cell. 
Each man has his own mode of getting over this 
tedious interval. From three to four, is devoted to 
exercise in the open air. At foiir he goes back to 
his cell, where the schoolmaster visits him and gives 
him private lessons in reading, writing, and arith- 
metia At six o'clock supper is served, consisting of 
a pint of gruel and half a pound of bread ; but if 
the fellow be only a minor offender, he gets no 
supper at all ! From six o'clock till eight, is said to 
be "allowed for mental and moral improvement 
exclusively." At eight the prisoner must be in bed, 
to sleep till six next day — ^ten hoiu^ ! 

This is the daily life of Reading Gaol. It will be 
seen that so far as the body is concerned, this is not 
a very penal prison. Its founders profess to distrust 
all physical means of acting on tlie criminal popula- 
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tion ; their system is mental, and they would not 
hesitate to ruin the body, in order to follow out their 
plan of saving the souL To the ideas on which their 
scheme is based, and to the results so far as they are 
accredited, we propose to devote attention hereafter ; 
but there is a point or two which claims our notice 
now. 

The first is the manifest injustice which sometimes 
arises from the fact of there being only two assises in 
the year. At the beginning of August we spoke with 
several persons who are now in prison awaiting 
trial, and who will have to wait until March, next 
year, before the legal tribunals of their country can 
pronounce them guilty or otherwise. None of these 
men are known to bo guilty of the offences with 
which tliey stand charged, and some of them are 
almost certain to be acquitted. Acquitted after seven 
months of solitary confinement ! The authorities of 
Pentonville and Reading declare that from twelve to 
eighteen months of this prostration is punishment 
enough for the most hardened malefactor — is, indeed, 
quite as much as ordinary human energy can bear up 
against Yet our present legal arrangements impose 
this severe discipline — severe fh)m its very laxity — 
upon men who are frequently innocent ! This is mon- 
strous. Where tlie terms (>as8e<l before trial are very 
short — as is the case in tlie Middlesex House of Deten- 
tion — sojwinite confinement, CHpecially if tlie dctenue 
wislies it, may be pnxiuctivc of good negative results ; 
but in a county like tliat of Berkshire, where only two 
anizes are held in the year, to confine suspected 
penons for periods of more than half a year in a 
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solitary cell — even with all the luxuries of Beading 
Gojol about them — ^is a cruelty for which no justifica.- 
tion can be foimd. 

Let us give an example. We spoke with one old 
man who is in this predicament He is the &ther of 
a large family^ and has been a teetotaller for ten 
years. The mother of his cliildren died some time 
ago, and he married a second wife, a woman a good 
many years younger than himself. She, it is said, 
treated the orphans as step-mothers usually do : the 
father took their part, and the husband and wife 
sometimes quarrelled about the youngsters. One 
day words gi'ew hotter and hotter between them ; 
the woman said he struck her and tlu*eatened her 
life. He denies the one charge and the other; 
however, being unable to find bail for his appearance 
at the session — it is not in the power of every honest 
man to get securities to the amount of twenty pounds 
— ^he was sent to Reading Gaol to wait two or three 
months until the time of trial. He is already ill 
with an affection of the chest ; the confinement, the 
closeness of his cell, and the depression of his spirits 
are evidently hurrying the poor old fellow to his 
gi-ave. He is on the sick-list, and has an extra 
allowance of food, but he declared with tears in his 
eyes — it is an awful thing to see how sti'ong men will 
sometimes cry like babies in these silent calls ! — that 
he did not expect to live till the day of trial. What 
he needed was air and liberty, and the sight of his 
young children I It mattera little whether this man's 
story be tme in all its details : it is clearly possible, 
and this is enough. Shoidd the man die in gaoV 
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innooent of the design imputed to him, who shall 
answer for his deatli ? Surely it is not impossible to 
prevent such a melancholy result 

Tliis is a matter in which the law, and not the 
Berkshire magistrates, is at fault Another point to 
which we must allude touches them. It is probably 
known to the reader that our government is desirous 
— most wisely desirous, as it seems to us — in some 
measure, of making the criminal a party to the 
processes of his own amendment With this view, it 
is anxious to moke him acquainted with its intention, 
and with the conditions on which he can shorten his 
period of pmiishment The first step in such a 
course is to let tiie prisoner know what is cipected 
of him, and what good conduct will do fur him, — and 
this step it takes by ordering to be posted up in every 
convict's cell the ensuing 

** NOTICE. 

" Male convicts under sentence of transportation 
will, in ordinary cases, be subjected to tliree periods 
of discipline befoi-e tliey serve out the tenu of their 
sentence, or obtain a conditional pardon in the 
colony to which they may be sent 

*' Ibt The firet period will he |mssed in separate 
confuienient 

*' 2d. The second period will l>e passed at luuxi 
lalx^ur on public works, under strict discipUne for a 
jicriiKl proj>ortione*l to the sentence. 

" 3d- The tliird perio*i will be (Kifiscd witli a * ticket 
of leave,' in one of her Majesty's colonies. 
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" Separate Confinement. — ^The duration of the 
first period will in some measure be regulated by the 
character, conduct, and industry of a prisoner, and 
his fitness for association with others. A prisoner 
may be recommended on special groimds for remoTal 
from separate confinement at any period of his 
imprisonment, but in ordinary cases the following 
rule will be followed. The maximxun period to be 
passed in separate confinement will be eighteen 
months. Records will be kept by the governor, 
chaplain, schoolmaster, and other officers, of the 
conduct and character of each prisoner undergoing 
this punishment j monthly examinations of these 
records will be made by the superior authorities of 
the prison, who will grant to deserving prisoners a 
good conduct badge to be worn on their dress. 
Prisoners obtaining these badges, and not forfeiting 
them by subsequent misconduct, will be eligible to be 
recommended for removal from separate confinement 
at an earlier period than othei's. In case of the 
prisonera under sentence of transpoilation for only 
seven years, and who shall have obtained a certain 
number of badges, the authorities will be enabled to 
recommend to the Secretary of State that tliey may 
be removed direct to a colony, with a ticket of leave, 
instead of undergoing penal discipline on public 

works." 

At Pentonville and Wakefield this government 
" order " is posted in every cell. There the prisoner 
is fully informed, and the motives to good couduct 
are placed distinctly before him, as the law con- 
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teiuplates that the; ahtJI be. If be still miBconducta 
himself it is with a thorough knowledge of what he 
risks by indulging ei vicious habit. Not so at Reading 
— the authorities of Berkshire tliiuk proper to dispute 
the wisdom of government in giving the offender so 
much information as to what may be his future, and 
OS to the amount of control which he himself po aoc w es 
over that ftitiirc — and they refuse to place the notice 
in their cells. 

Mr. Charles Pearson charges the Reading system 
with being contrary to the law of the land. Here is 
a point on which ihero can be no dispute. Ciovem- 
ment, ill exccutiou of tlie law, siiys, " Place Uiis notice 
in a conspiLiiuus iwirt of evcrj' cell ; " the magistratfis 
of Berkshire siiy, " We will not," Is Sir George Orey 
aware of this n'fiuvd to obey his mandate 1 

This defiaiK'O of the mandates of the IIome-oQice 
by the Berkshire Bench is not the result of a mere 
caprice; neither does it arise from any mere wrong- 
hendcd jealoiiny of ilie eiecutivc power on the part 
of tlie locid uutliorities- It \uta n, deeper source. In 
Hict, the i-ca>K<nH for it cmhnico all the dogmata on 
which itic Reading hyiitem — so fiu' as it is peculiar, 
HO far us it in diKtini^iiiihalilc from the separate Im- 
prisonment as eiliibitcd at Pentonville — is foimded. 
It is directly contmrj- to the principles of llie Berk- 
sliire diBctjiliue to appeal to the motives — to suggest 
the results of gi>od conduct mentioned in the go- 
vcrument ordei'. 

Government hays to the criminal, " You have 
committed a crime. You have violated thr.t Uw 
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which is the bond and protection of society — \ntliout 
the uninterrupted action of which it could not exist 
for an ho\ir. By this act you have put yourself out 
of its protection. You have forfeited that liberty 
which the law guarantees to every man who obeys its 
behests. By the injury you have done to society, by 
so much have you become a debtor to the State. It 
has seized upon yo\xr person, and sequestered your 
time and energies until reparation shall be made, or 
a moral guarantee be given that, on any portion of 
yom' offence being pardoned, you will not abuse the 
clemency of tlio law by committing fresh offences 
against it. It makes known to you its beneficent 
intentions. The rest is in your own power. The 
guarantee that is required of you now is— good 
conduct. If during your period of probation 3'ou 
are industiious, submissive to yom* officei-s, cleanly 
in your pei*sou and habits, orderly tow^ards your 
fellow prisoners, and ol>edient to the rules and regu- 
lations of the gaol in which you are confined — all 
these things will be considered as signs of an improved 
condition of chai'acter, and will lead to a relaxation 
of the more penal pai-ts of the discipline to which 
you are subject, and to a diminution of your tenn 
of confinement ^lisconduct, on the contrary, — 
idleness, profanity, disorder, disobedience to the 
lilies, contempt of authority — all these things will 
cause punishment to be added to your punishment, 
discipline to be enforced in its utmost severity, and 
the tei-m of your imprisonment to be prolonged." 
The authorities of Reading would say not a word 
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of this to their prisonci's. Tliey consider that the 
criminal is a criminal because he is without I'eligion. 
He has fallen into crime because the love of God is 
not in his heart — the fear of God not before his eyes. 
If these sentiments are not evoked in him, they 
i^egard all other effort as so much waste. With them 
the ti"eatuient of criminals is altogether a religioim 
matter : it has no other phase or asjxjct. Their 
pimacca for every offence is a text of Scriptnixj. If 
a lK>y steals an apple from an orchard, he gets, say 
fourteen diiys, and five chaptera by heart A man 
who robs a butcher's shop of a leg of mutton, 
gets, say six montlis — and Uio four Evangelists. 
The transix)rt who has to pass his tenn of eighteen 
months will have to fasten in his memory from St. 
Matthew to Revelation. Eveiy one must undergo 
the regimen. The magistrates have one reme<ly for 
every funn of tlie disease. They make no exception. 
The infniite variety of the criminal mind is to them 
only a table on which to i*ewrite the letter of tlie 
Gosj)el. That done, all is 8up])Osed to be done, 
Reliijious admonition— euinmitud to memory of tho 
written word of tlic New Testament, — these are the 
two elements of the discipline of Rcjuling Gaol. 

Tliis l)eing undei-stood, it is easy to see why the 
authorities of Berkshire ai*e at issue with tlie Uome- 
ottice. Those authorities entertain a sui>erb contempt 
fur so vul^r a means of influencing tlie prisoner for 
goo<i iis the promise of an earthly i-ewani. Tl»ey 
uill not accept of gooil unless they can obtain it after 
their own fa^llion. Tliey test evor}thing by thvir 
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foi'egone conclusion. Having settled that religion ia 
the only agent by which the prisoner can be amended, 
they will not have him improved in any other way. 
They do not want the convict to know that industry, 
attention to order, the strict fulfilment of his duties, 
^nll lead to such vulgar, tangible results as a shorten- 
ing of his sentence and a relaxation of its severities. 
No ; they would owe his good conduct to the grace 
of Heaven, and to that alone. No meaner motive 
sliould impel to virtue. Is the withholding of such 
precious information as the government offers to the 
offender fair ] Is it legal 1 Is it honest ? 

Observe, that it is withheld on the sb*ength of a 
mere dogma, and a dogma open to much question. 
No doubt the reverend chaplain of Reading Gaol is 
convinced that this dogma is an absolute verity. It 
becomes his profession to have confidence in the 
supreme efficacy of religious feeling where it can bo 
awakened ; but even he will admit that the world — 
the educated world — looks upon his theory as at 
least dobatcablo. And being so, ought it to be 
pushed to such an extreme as to deny to every other 
agency the opportunity of acting for good 1 Can the 
law of the land be justifiably set aside on such a 
pretence 1 

There appears on the face of it to be anotlicr 
reason why the mandate of the Home-office is set at 
defiance. The instruction issued tells the prisoner 
that among other evidences of good conduct, his 
industry will be particularly noted. Now in Reading 
Gaol, as there is little or no work allowed, it would 
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be abfiurd to tell the convict that his industiy would 
be accounted to him for righteousness. To men 
longing for work — begging daily for something to do, 
xrith more feiTcncy than the Chiistian prays for his 
daily bread, such an intimation would be a cniel 
mockery. Labour forms no part of the disci] )liue 
carried out at Reading. The " system," like the style 
of the architecture, is " a mixture of the castellated 
and tlie collegiate," — that is, it is a mixtura of idleness 
and study. 

In the description of the daily life in the prison, 
we have seen how much c>f the time is devoted to 
receiving instruction. Tlie advocates of the plan 
avow the ja-inciple which infuiins their practice. 
Mr. Merry, one of the most zealous and well-in- 
forme<l of the county magistrates of Berks, declai*c<l 
before a pailiamcntary committee of inquiiy, that 
the discipline of Reading Gaol consisteil " in nothing 
but e<iucatioiJ.*' I^ib<»ur may Ikj said to be iniknown 
within its walls ; such light emj)loyment as knitting, 
stitching, and even cobblinsj, is ])crmitted to a few of 
the longer sentences, to prevent them fi*om altoj;e- 
ther losing the faculty of Ld)our ; but none of this 
can, by any stretch of fancy, l>e thou<]^it work. If it 
1h?, then is Berlin-wool wjistin^, also, work. 

We know <»f few Kad<Ier things than looking into 
ihcfic cells of Re!\ding (laol, and seeing great brawny 
fellows dawdhng over texts of which they understand 
not the l>eauty, and care not for the meaning ; felloes 
whom) minds are blanks, who have no Uioughts, no 
subject-matter f<»r reflection. We went into a great 
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number of cells, and made numerous notes from thd 
communications of their inmates. We give a few as 
specimens of all : — 1. Had previo\isly been trans- 
ported ; served his time at Woolwich. Dreadfully 
hai'd-worked there, but preferred it, with all its 
hardships, to the compulsoiy idleness of Reading. 
Offence, house-breaking; sudden temptation. Was 
just about to many a woman with whom he lived. 
A sort of chivalry about him; most vexed with him- 
self at having been induced to rob a poor fiunily 
through a false repi*esentation. 2. An educated 
man. Crime, forgeiy. At fii-st found confinement 
veiy irksome : likes it now. Has improved his 
mind very much ; is reading Sir Thomas Browne. 
Too much study hurt him at fii*st, till he got some 
work. Is learning tailor-craft, with a view to set up 
that business in the colony. Had a bad memory ; 
could recollect ideas but not words. Has now 
acquired gi-eat facility for verbal acquisitions ; learns 
a chapter in a few minutes. Finds gi*eat comfort in 
the sounds heard in tlie coiridora of the prison ; 
they remind him that the world is not far off. 
3. An old offender ; has been in Northleach and 
Oxford prisons. Seems to be in a good state of 
mind, and given up to indolence. Has great fear of 
Oxford Gaol ; it gives too much work, and too little 
food, he thinlcs. Here, no work, plenty to eat. 
Likes this much better, but would prefer to have 
some work to do. Man of weak character, and 
uninfoi-med. 4. Longs for work. 5. Was a brick- 
maker. Has been here tliree months ; has no 
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objection to it Been hei*e before. Evidently thinks it 
l)etter than his former rough employment. Dawdling 
manner ; getting light-headed. 6. Wants sometliing 
to do. 7. Stealing a watch ; first offence. Greatly 
depressed ; wnnts something to engage his enei'gies, 
work or books. 8. Stalwart fellow, knitting. Yawn- 
ing and sti-etching his limbs as we entered. Gi-eedily 
desirous of hai-d, heavy work. Cannot think ; does 
not know how. Mind a blank. 9. Navvy, dawdling 
over a text ; wants a spade and hard work. 10. Is 
employed in cleaning the comdors — hard work — 
prefers it to the coll and idleness. 

These half-score of cases arc t^iken promiscuously 
from a mass of notes, all of Uie same character. Not 
a man did we speak with who did not express a wish 
to have some work to do : 

More work, tnd Imnlfr, 'ti» we trnnt, 

was the bunion of evoiy plaint Of course the ad- 
vocates of Heading Gaol will object, timt prisonei-s 
ai*e not to have what thev want Just so : the 
criminal has forfeited by his crime the right of 
liandying wonls with the law ; but the more com- 
pletely he is stript of the jK>wer to act for himself^ 
the more incuml)ont is it for society to net wisely 
and pnulently for him. That they do this in Berk- 
shire, we are comi^llcd to doubt llic ** no work — 
much (Joii|>er' nys^tom may act well in a very few 
cases ; but for the peat majority of jirisoneni, we 
arc convinced that it is infinitely mischievous. 
Consider what must be the cflfect of eighteen or 
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twenty months of this compulsory idleness. The 
seclusion — ^the constant dependence of the prisoner 
on his attendants — the warm air of the cell : these of 
themselves produce a certain lassitude, a prostration 
of physical enei^, which is sufficiently perilous to 
men whose destiny it ia to gain their daily bi'ead by 
the sweat of their brow. But to add to these com- 
pidsoiy idleness, seems the very end of absurdity. 
And why is labour denied ? Because work is con- 
sidered deteriorating ? No ; but because it is sup- 
posed to afford a relief from "the demon Thought" 
Thought — intro andretro-spection — ^is at Reading the 
agent of redemption. If a man can be got to reflect 
on his past, it is believed that he must improve. 
One would be inclined to fancy, that the ancient 
spirit of the place still hovei-ed about the council- 
board of Reading Gaol. The logic of Mr. Field 
beats that of Descartes. It is generally admitted 
now that CogitOy ergo sum, does not warrant the in- 
ference Coglto, ergo Deris est; but the chaplain of 
Reading pushes the syllogism still further : " I think, 
therefore I am refonned." As a piece of "collegiate" 
dilletontism, this would be extravagant enough ; but 
what shall be said of it when we find it applied in 
actual life 1 

Say you force yoiu* criminal to think. What 
then ? Ai-e you sure tliat his thoughts will turn in 
the right dii*ection? Are there not evil thoughts 
as well as good] Can a man cogitate profitably 
whose mind is empty, or filled only with memories 
of what it is for his soul's interest that he should 
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forget 1 We speak fi*om a rather wide induction 
when we say that few of the really criminal order 
can be left in woi-se company than that of their oyni 
thoughts. In most cases, the great object should be 
to cut the offender off mentally and bodily from his 
past life. Let any man ask himself, whether good 
can come from forcing the memory to give up his 
past lapses for fresh cogitation. Ncai-ly all that 
the cnminal knows, it is for the advantage of society 
that he should foi^get as soon as possible. No good 
can come of raking in the piled-up moral filth. 
Before reflection is desirable, his mind sliould lie 
re-stored, and w^ith purer, healtliier material for 
thought In solitude a man can only digest the 
knowledge he has. He caimot make fresh. If left 
to himself, ho can only think of what he has seen 
and felt ; review tlie incidents of each robbery and 
licentious revel. But yuu give him religious in- 
struction. Yes ; you dnigoon him into virtue. You 
show him that lie has l>een a lind fellow from a text ; 
as if lie did not know that without You give him 
the New Testament to le;ini by heart, and you be- 
lieve you are teaching him a love of Uio sacred 
wilting ! Amiable delusion ! How many men date 
their dif*like to Vit^il, to tlie day wlien they were 
connK?lleil to lean) a IxK^k for some school-lwy fault t 
How many men abhor the gentle satirist of lioinan 
life for a wmilur rc:uK>n ? Criminals are human. 
(Jive a nian a (M>sj>el to lesuni for having stolen a 
jKiir of lHx>tR, and we will answer that the Gospel 
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will become the object of his hearty detestation for 
life. Every one must have known this feeling : 

Then farewell Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for his fault, but mine. 

But this is not the only danger to be apprehended 
from a compelled acquaintance with the Scriptures. 
Can no bad use be made of the knowledge so ac- 
quired? I have seen many instances of this in 
prisons. I remember one of the worst of crimi- 
nals, who felt a sort of demoniacal delight in distort- 
ing the sacred text. He could quote hundreds of 
texts, and on all points ; but he quoted them only 
in defence of his own evil deeds. Every one is 
aware how ingeniously this may be done by a little 
garbling. There was no abomination for which he 
could not plead the authority of the Bible. The 
Rev. Mr. Clay, of Pi^eston, has furnished me with the 
following case of the same kind : 

"P. C. has for some time constituted the most 
distressing case in the corridor. He was sentenced, 
in August last, to twelve months' imprisonment for 
an * assault with intent,* <kc. About eight years ago 
C. deseited his wife and children, and went to live 
with another woman by whom he has a family. 
He has been committed four times for offences 
arising out of this adulterous connexion : viz. twice 
for * neglect of family,' and twice for ' want of 
sureties,' at the instance of his pai'amour, on whose 
daughter, aged about twelve, he committed the 
assault for which he is now imprisoned. It appeared 
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on the tin a], that C, the woman, and the girl, all 
slept in the same bed ! Tliis wretched man sends 
for me almost dailv, to entreat that I will ' do some- 
tiling * to obtain a mitigation of his sentence. The 
interviews are very painful to me. C. is in the most 
abject despair. He persists in his innocence, and 
gives explanations which manifest his guilt He 
seems to have read the Scnptures with a diligence 
only equxUled by tlie extraordinary per%-er8ity with 
which he wrests and misunderstands them. He 
admits his long course of sin, but is sure that it is 
not tlie will of the Almighty that he should be 
punishc<l for it by man. I never witnessed such a 
melancholy pervcmon of all moral sense and prin- 
ciple in any one not insane." 

These cases sliow the danger of giving men of 
depraved mind a verbal kuowleilge of Scripture. 
It can do them no goo<l. It must produce dist^iste 
or perversioiL We agree witli the Berkshire magis- 
trates, tliat it is desirable to act ujx)n the mind of 
the i»risoncr ; but we would act ujx)n the mind, as 
nature does, through the IkkIv. Work should first 
be pven — har^i, unremitted work. Then let in- 
iitniction follow in the wake ; but not too much of 
it at once. No nuiu, n(»t even tlie scholar, with his 
weU-di»cijtlined mind, cnn l)ear to Ikj employed in 
** nothing but c<lucation/' It is al>hurd to Hup|M4» 
that the onlinary crimimU cail Tlio great difficulty 
is to fix the attention c»f a jici'Hon of this class at all ; 
to c<»inmand it c<^ntinuously is next to imiK>8sible. 
Tliat to Ruch a mind, constant drill is very severe. 
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we can easily believe. "Wheu we hear a culprit 
declare, that he believed his offence was not com- 
mitted in Berks, or he should not have done it for 
fear of being sent to Reading Gaol, we are not sur- 
prised. The same phenomena are recorded in the 
early history of the solitary system in Philadelphia. 
But Berkshire may buy the fear of its own criminal 
population too dearly. It will not do merely to drive 
them over the county-line. If it do not reform 
and deter, the Reading system will surely have 
missed its purpose. But should its plan of drilling 
men into vh'tue and religion induce a life-long 
contempt of the one and the other, as is not un- 
likely under present arrangements, its machinery 
will effect its aim only too quickly and too well. 

P.S. — As not a little blame has been cast upon 
the magistrates of Berkshire, for their supposed ob- 
jection to public scinitiny of their prison establish- 
ment, it is only just to them for me to state, that so 
f\u* as I am concerned, I have had every facility 
afforded me for arriving at a sound judgment on its 
demerits. So far from throwing any obstacles in the 
way, those gentlemen courted the inquiry of which 
the report is now made, and fi-ankly laid open every 
source of infoimation which they possessed. 
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Particulars of the Esca[»e of Loi"d NiUifldolo 
from tlio Tower, \nitton by his wife, Lady Nithft- 
dale, to her sister, Lady Lucy Herbert, Abbess of 
tlic AugiLstiue NunH at Bi-uges. ITie letter is dated 
Palais Koyal de Home, 10 April, 1718 : — 

** Dear Sister, — ^ly I^mi's escape is now such an 
old story that I have almost forgotten it ; but, since 
you desire me to g:ive you a circumstantial account 
of it, I will cndcavcair to recjd it to my mcmor}*, 
and Ixi as viact in Uie narration as I i>o8sibly can ; 
fur I owe vou too manv obliimtions to refuse vou 
any thing that lies in my |M)wer to do. 

** I think I owe myself the justice to set out 
with the motives which influence<l mo to undertake 
i^o hazardoiui an attempt, which I despaired of 
thomuL'hly nccomplisliing, foreseeing a thouMUiti oh- 
fftacles which never could be surmomited but by the 
mtist i»articular inteqKmition of Divine Pro\'i<ienoe 
I confidetl in the Almighty 0<k!, and tnisted that h6 
wotUd not altandon me, even when all human suo 
coun failed roe. 
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" I first came to London upon hearing that my 
Lord was committed to the Tower. I was at the 
same time informed, that he had expressed the 
greatest anxiety to sec me; having, as he after- 
wards told me, nobody to console him till I arrived. 
I rode to Newcastle, and from thence took Uie stage 
to York. When I arrived there, the snow was so 
deep, that the stage could not set out for London. 
The season was so severe, and tlie roads so extremely 
bad, that the post itself was stopped; however, I 
took horses, and rode to London through the snow, 
which wafl generally above the horses' girth, and 
arrived safe and sound without any accident 

" On my an-ival, I went immediately to make 
what interest I could among those who were in place. 
No one gave me any hopes ; but all, to the contrary, 
assm*ed me, that although some of the prisoners were 
to be pardoned, yet my Lord wovild certainly not be of 
the number. When I inquired into the reason of this 
distinction, I could obtain no otlier answer, than that 
they would not flatter me ; but I soon perceived the 
reasons which they declined alleging to ma A Roman 
Catholic, upon the frontiers of Scotland, who headed a 
very consideiTible party; a man whose family had 
always signalized itself by its loyalty to the Royal 
House of Stuart, and who was the only support of the 
Catholics against the inveteracy of the Whigs, who 
were very numerous in that part of Scotland, would be 
come an agi'eeable sacrifice to the opposite party. They 
still retained a lively remembrance of his grandfather, 
who defended his own castle of Carlaverock to the 
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very last extremity, and surrendered it up only by 
the express command of his royal master. Now 
having his grandson in tlieir power, they were 
determined not to let him escape from their hand& 

" Upon tliis I formed tlie resolution to attempt his 
escape, but opened my intentions to nobody but to 
my dear Evans. In order to concert measures, I 
Htrongly solicited to be permitted to see my Lord, 
which they refused to grant me unless I would i*emain 
confined with him in the Tower. This I would not 
submit to, and alleged for an excuse, that my health 
would not permit me to undergo the confinement 
The real reason of my refusal was, not to put it out 
of my power to accomplish my design ; however, by 
biibing the guxuxls, I often contrived to see my 
Lord, till the day upon whicli the prisoners were 
condemned ; after Uiat we were allowed for the last 
week to see and tiikc our leave of them. 

" By the help of Evans, I had prepared ever}thing 
uecesiiiu'}* to disguise my Lord, but had the utmost 
difBculty to prevail uiK)n him to make use of Uiem ; 
however, I at length succeeded by the help of 
Almighty t^od. 

*• On the -*2d of February, which fell on a Tliurs- 
ilay, our i»ctition was to be presented to the House 
of Ivoi-ds ; the purport of which was, to entreat the 
lyijrds to intercede witli his Miyesty to pardon the 
prisoners. We were, however, disappointed tlie day 
Ixjfore the j*etition was to l)c presented ; for tlie Duke 
of St AUians, who had promised my Lady Derweiit- 
water to present it, when it came to the point, fiiiled 
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in his word ; however, as she was the only English 
countess concerned, it was incumbent upon her to 
have it presented We had one day left before the 
execution, and the Duke still promised to present 
the petition ; but, for fear he should fail, I engaged 
the Duke of Montrose^ to secure its being done by 
the one or the other. I then went in company of 
most of the ladies of quality, who were then in town, 
to solicit the interest of the Lords as they wei'e going 
to the House. They all behaved to me with great 
civility, but particularly my Lord Pembroke, who, 
though he desired me not to speak to him, yet pro- 
mised to employ his interest in our favour, and 
honourably kept his word; for he spoke in the 
House veiy strongly in our behalf The subject of 
the debate was, whether the King had the power to 
pardon those who had been condemned by Parlia- 
ment 1 And it was chiefly owing to Lord Pembroke's 
speech that it passed in the affirmative ; however, 
one of the Lords stood up and said, that the House 
would only intercede for those of the prisoners who 
should approve themselves worthy of their inter- 
cession, but not for all of them indiscriminately. 
This salvo quite blasted all my hopes; for I was 
assured it aimed at the exclusion of those who should 
refuse to subscribe to the petition, which was a tiling 
I knew my Lord would never submit to ; nor, in 
fact, could I wish to presence his life on such terms. 

" As the motion had passed generally, I thought I 
could draw some advantage in favour of my design. 
Accordingly, I immediately left the House of Lords 
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and hastened to the Tower, where, afifectmg an air of 
joy and satisfaction, I told all the guards I passed by, 
that I came to bring joyful tidings to the prisoners. 
I desired them to lay aside their fears, for the petition 
had passed the House in their favoiir. I then gave 
them some money to diink to the Lords and hi^ 
&Iajcsty, though it was but trifling, for I thought 
that, if I were too liberal on the occasion, they might 
suspect my designs, and that giving them something 
would gain their good humour and services for the 
next day, which was the eve of the execution. 

" Tlic next morning I could not go to the Tower, 
having so many things in my hands to put in 
readiness ; but in tlic evening, when all was ready, I 
went for Mrs. Mills, with whom I lodged, and ac- 
quainted her with my design of attempting my 
Lord*s escape, as tliere was no prospect of his being 
I^ardoned ; and this was the last night before the 
execution. 1 told her tlmt I liad everything in readi- 
ness, and that I trusted she would nut refiuie t^* 
accomimny me, that my Lord miglit pass for her. 
I pressed her to come immeiliately, as we had no 
time to lose. At the siune time I aent for Mm. 
Morgan, then usiudly known by the name of Hilton, 
to whose acquaintance my dear Evans has introduced 
me, which 1 looked upon as a very singular happi- 
nesis. I immediately communicated my resolution 
to her. She was of a very tall and slender make ; 
so I l)egged her to put under her own riding-hood 
one that I had prepared for Mrs. Mills, as she was to 
lend her*8 to my Lord, that, in coming out, ho might 
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be taken for her. Mrs. Mills was then with child ; 
so that she was not only of the same height^ but 
nearly the same size as my Lord. When we were 
in the coach, I never ceased talking, that they might 
have no leisure to reflect Their surprise and 
astonishment when I first opened my dedgn to them, 
had made them consent, without ever thinking of 
the consequences. On our arrival at the Tower, the 
first I introduced was Mra Moi^gan ; for I was only 
allowed to take in one at a time. She brought in 
the clothes that were to serve Mrs. Mills, when she 
left her own behind her. When Mrs. Moigan had 
taken off what she had brought for my purpose, I 
conducted her back to the staircase, and, in going, 
I begged her to send me in my maid to dress me ; 
that I was afraid of being too late to present my last 
petition that night, if she did not come immediately. 
I despatched her safe, and went paiily down stairs 
to meet Mrs. Mills, who had the precaution to hold 
her handkerchief to her face, as was very natural for 
a woman to do when she was going to bid her last 
farewell to a friend on the eve of his execution. T 
had, indeed, desired her to do it, that my Lord might 
go out in the same manner. Her eyebrows were 
rather inclined to be sandy, and my Lord's were 
dark, and very thick ; however, I had prei)ared some 
paint of the colour of hera to disguise his with. I 
also bought an artificial head-dress of the same 
coloured hair as hers ; and I painted his foce with 
white and his cheeks with rouge, to hide his long 
beard, which he had not had time to sliave. All 
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this proyision I had before left in the Tower. The 
poor guards, whom my slight liberality the day 
before had endeared me to, let me go quietly with 
my company, and were not so sti-icUy on the watch 
as they usually had been ; and the more so, as they 
were persuaded, from what I had told them the day 
before, that the prisoners would obtain their pardon. 
I made Mrs. Mills take off her own hood, and put 
on that which I had brought for her. I then took 
her by the hand, and led her out of my Lord's 
chamber ; and, in passing through the next room, in 
which there were several people, with all the concern 
imaginable, I said, * My dear Mrs. Catherine, go in all 
haste, and send me my waiting-maid : she certainly 
cannot reflect how late it is : she forgeUs that I am 
to present a petition to-night ; and if I let. slip this 
opportunity, I am undone ; for to-morrow will be 
too late. Hasten her as much as possible ; for I 
shall be on thorns till she comes. * Everybody in 
the room, who were chiefly the guards* wives and 
daughters, seemed to compassionate me exceedingly; 
and the sentinel officiously openeil the door. When 
I had seen her out, I returned back to my Lord, and 
finished dressing him. I had taken care that Mm. 
Mills did not go out crying as she came in, that my 
Lord might the better poas for the lady who came in 
crying and afflicted ; and the more so l>ecause ho 
had the same dress she wore. When I had almost 
finished dressing my Lord in all my i)etticoats, 
excepting one, I perceived that it was growing dark, 
and was afraid that the light of the candles might 
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betray us; so I resolved to set off I went out, 
leading him by the hand ; and he held his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. I spoke to him in the most 
piteous and afilicted tone of voice, bewailing bitterly 
the negligence of Evans, who had ruined me by her 
delay. Then said I, * My dear Mrs. Betty, for the 
love of God, run quickly and bring her with you. 
You know my lodgings ; and, if ever you made 
despatch in your life, do it at present : I am almost 
disti-acted with this disappointment' The guards 
opened the doors, and I went down stairs with him, 
still conjuring him to make all possible despatch. 
As soon as he had cleared the door, I made him walk 
before me, for fear the sentinel should take notice of 
his walk ; but I still continued to press him to make 
all the, despatch he possibly could. At the bottom 
of the stairs I met my dear Evans, into whose hands 
I confided him. I had before engaged Mr. Mills to 
be in readiness before the Tower to conduct him to 
some place of safety, in case we succeeded. He 
looked upon the aflfair so very improbable to succeed, 
that his astonishment when he saw us threw him 
into such consternation that he was almost out of 
himself; which Evans perceiving, with the greatest 
presence of mind, without telling him anything, lest 
he should mistrust them, conducted him to some of 
her own friends, on whom she could rely, and so 
seciu'cd him, without which we should have been 
undone. When she had conducted him, and left 
him with them, she returned to find Mr. Mills, who 
by this time had recovered himself from his astonish- 
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ment They went home together; and, having 
found a place of security, they conducted him to it 

''In the meanwhile, as I had pretended to have 
sent the young lady on a message, I was obliged to 
return up stairs, and go back to my Lord*s room, in 
the same feigned anxiety of being too late ; so that 
every body seemed sincerely to sympaUiise with my 
distress. When I was in the room, I talked to him 
as if he had been really present, and answered my 
own questions in my Lord's voice as nearly as I could 
imitate it I walked up and down, as if we wei*e 
conversing together, till I thought they had time 
enough thoroughly to clear themselves of the guards. 
I then tliought proper to make off also. I opened 
the door, and stood half in it, that those in the out- 
ward chamber might hear what I said ; but held it 
so close that they could not look in. I bid my L#ord 
a formal farewell for that night, and added, that 
sometliiug more than usual must have happened to 
make Evans negligent on this important occasion, 
who hod always been so punctiuil in the smallest 
tiifles ; that I saw no other remedy tlum to go in 
person ; tliat, if the Tower were still open when 
I fininlied my businew, I would return that night ; 
but tliat he might \)C assured I would be with 
liim 05 early in the monuug as I could gain ad- 
mittance into the Tower ; and I flattered myself 
I sliould bring favourable news. Then, before I sliut 
the door, I puUeil through the string of the latch, so 
tiuit it could only l^e o{>encd on the inside. I tiieu 
«liut it with Komc degree of force, tliat I might be 
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sure of its being well shut I said to the seryant as 
I passed by, who was ignorant of the whole transac- 
tion, that he need not carry in candles to his master 
till my Lord sent for him, as he desired to finish some 
prayera first I went down stairs and called a coach. 
As there wei'e several on the stand, I drove home to 

« 

my lodgings, whei*e poor Mr. MacKenzie had been 
waiting to carry the petition, in case my attempt had 
failed. I told him there was no need of any petition, 
as my Loixi was safe out of the Tower, and out of the 
hands of his enemies, as I hoped ; but that I did not 
know where he was. 

" I discharged the coach, and sent for a sedan- 
chair, and went to the Duchess of Buccleugh, who 
expected me about that time, as I had begged of her 
to present the petition for me, having taken my 
pi*ecautions against all events, — and asked if she were 
at home ; and they answered, that she expected me, 
and had another duchess with her. I refused to go 
up stairs, as she had company with her, and I was 
not in a condition to see any other company. I 
begged to be shown into a chambei* below stairs, and 
that they would have the goodness to send her Grace's 
maid to me, having something to say to her. I had 
discharged the chair lest I might be pursued and 
watched. AMien the maid came in, I desired her to 
present my most hiunble respects to her GracCi who 
they told me had company with her, and to acquaint 
her that this was my only reason for not coming up 
staii-s. I also chai'ged her with my sincerest thanks 
for her kind oifer to accompany me when I went to 
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preseut mj petition. I added, that she might spare 
herself any further trouble, as it was now judged 
more advisable to present one general petition in 
the name of all : however, that I should never be 
unmindful of my particular obligations to her Grace, 
which I would return very soon to acknowledge in 
person. 

" I then desired one of the servants to call a chair, 
and I went to the Duchess of Montrose, who had 
always borne a port in my distresses. When I 
arrived she left her company to deny herself^ not 
being able to see me under the affliction which she 
judged me to l^e in. By mistake, however, I was 
admitted ; so there was no remedy. She came to me, 
and as my heart was in an ecstasy of joy, I expressed 
it in my countenance as she entered the room. I ran 
up to her in the transport of my joy. She appeared 
to l>e extremely sliockcd and frightened ; and has 
since confessed to me tlmt she apprehended my 
trouble had thrown me out of myself, till I commu- 
nicated my happiness to her. She then advised me 
to retire to some place of seciuity ; for that the king 
was highly displeased, and even enraged at the peti- 
tion that I had pi*esented to him, and had complained 
of it severely. I sent for another chair, for I always 
discharged Uiem immediately, lest I might be pursued. 
Her Grace said she would go to court, to see how the 
news of my Lord's escape was received. When the 
news WAS brought to the king, he flew into an excess 
of ]assion, and said he was lietrayed ; for it could 
not have been done without some confederacy. He 
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instantly despatched two persona to the Tower, to 
see that the other prisoners were well secured, lest 
they should follow the example. Some threw the 
blame upon one, some upon another — ^the duchess 
was the only one at court who knew it 

"When I left the duchess, I went to a house 
which Evans had found out for me, and where she 
promised to acquaint me where my Lord was. She 
got thither some few minutes after me, and told me, 
that when she had seen him secure, she went in 
search of Mr. Mills, who, by the time, had I'ecovered 
himself from his astonishment ; that he had returned 
to her house, where she had foimd him, and that he 
had removed my Lord fi-om the first place, where she 
had desired him to wait, to the house of a poor 
woman directly opposite to the guard-house. She 
had but one small room, up one pair of stairs, and a 
very small bed in it We threw ourselves upon the 
bed, that we might not be heard walking up and 
down. She left us a bottle of wine and some bread, 
and Mrs. Mills brought us some more in her pocket 
the next day. We subsisted on this provision from 
Thursday till Satiu-day night, when Mrs. Mills came 
and conducted my Lord to the Venetian Ambas- 
sador s. We did not communicate the afiair to his 
Excellency ; but one of his servants concealed him 
in his own room till Wednesday, on which day the 
Ambassador's coach and six was to go down to Dover 
to meet his brother. My Lord put on a livery, and 
went down in the retinue, without the least suspi- 
cion, to Dover, where Mr. Mitchell (which was the 
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niime of the Ambassador's servant) hired a small 
vessel and immediately set sail for Calais. The 
passage was so remarkably short, that the captain 
threw out tliis reflection, that the wind could not 
liave served better if his passengers had been flying 
for their lives, little thinking it to be really the case. 
Mr. Mitchell might have easily returned witliout 
being suspected of having been concerned in my 
Lford*s escape; but my Loitl seemed inclined to 
have him continue with him, which he did, and has 
at present a good place under our young master. 

" This is as exact and as full an account of this 
affair, and of the persons concerned in it, as I could 
pc^hly give you, to the best of my memoty, and 
you may rely on the truth of it. I am, with the 
strongest atUichmcnt, my dear Sister, yours, most 
affect ionalolv, 

" WlXIFKED NltnSDALE." 



TUE END. 
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